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INTEODUOTIOM. 


To His ' Excellency the . Bight Hon.' Eowaeb Esisdeeics: 

LrxDLEY "Wood, Baron Irwin of ^Kirbj.; IJnclerdale^ 
;(xM.SJ.j 'G.MJ.E,y. Viceroy: and "Goyemor-Gener^^ 

; India. 

Youk Excellency,, 

Eepoit. Ha,ving now completed the task which we were asked to under- 
take, as aniiouneed in a communique "published in' Simla on 25th 
September, 1928, we beg to present. -to 'Your Excellency this 
Eeport on the const itutionai changes.- which' we recommend for 
India. We request Your Excellency to. take the necessary steps 
to forward our Eeport and make it ayailable to the British 
Parliament. We do not" desire that our Report should be pub- 
lished as an annexe to the Report of the Statutory Commission. 
Before proceeding xvith our recommendations 'we shall first make' 
a few preliminary remarks on the events leading up to the 
appointment of our Committee and the scope and iriOtliod of our 
work. 


point- 
at .-of the 
fctutoiy 
mailssloa, 


2.. Section 84A of-, the Government of India Act of 1919 pre- 
scribes the appointment, at the expiration of 10 years from the 
passing of that Act, of a Commission for the purpose of inquir- 
ing jnto the working of the system of goyernment set up under 
the Act and certain kindred matters and reporting on the consti- 
tutional changes which may be considered desirable. The ques- 
tion of advancing the date (December, 1929) of the inquiry came 
up for serious eoiisideration more than once between 1924 and 
1926 under pressure from the Legislative Assembly ; but it was 
felt that the conditions requisite for accurate and dispassionate 
apprisement of the eoiistitutional problem were then lacking. 
By the end of 1927 eoiiditions throughout India were foimcl to 
be more propitious and on 8th November, 1927, Your Excellency 
announeeii the decision of HLs Majesty’s Government to con- 
stitute a Statutory Commission immediately ; and at the same 
time foreshadowed rm; invitation to the Central Legislature to 
appoint a. Joint Beleet ComiaitteeYor. the .purpose of collabora- 
tion with the Statutory Commission, It was also suggested that 
a similar procedure should be adopted by -the provineial legisla- 
tures. ■ 

3. The aimoiincement in India-^ — ^long 'advoeatecl and anxiously 
awaited — of the a.ppointment p.f thel' Statutory Commission 
aroused a storm of indignation and 'protest. The decision of His 
Majevsty’s Government to’ confine; -the personnel^ of ^ the Com- 
mission to the members of- the two /Houses of P-arliament 'was 
held to ‘eoiistitute an insult to Indiamv'a’M ah' arrogant repudia- 
tion of .the claim which .had 'been 'put fiward that they ukmlH 
a xwedonnn ant yoke ,ih. the-. determination of the future 




V,?; . 
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■coiistitiitioii of tlieir country. A large body of opinion denoiiii.eed 
tlie appointment of tlie Commission, and expressed their ' deter- ■ 
iiimatioii to. stand aside from its work. This attitude .■ found, 
expression in the following resolution passed by the Legislatiye^ 

Assenibiy on the 18th Febriiaryj 1928 : — . 

This Asseinbiy recommends to the Goveimor-Generar in.:. ' 

Council to inform His Majesty's Govemment that the 
jiresent constitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission 
are wholly unacceptable to this House and that this House 
will therefore have .nothing to do with.tlie Comiuisslon at 
any stage and in any form.” 

4. Pour clays later the Goimeilof State decided to' participate Appoiirtiaeat 
in the labours of the Statutory Commission and this lead 
followed snl)sequeiitly by the provincial councils, with one excep- QomMUm. 
tioii, namely, in the Central Provinces. In accordance with this 
deeisioii the Council of State elected three representatives, the 
Honourable Sir Sankaraii Nair,' Kt., C.I.E., the Honourable Sir 
Arthur Froom, Kt., and the Honourable Baja Nawab Ali Khan, 

TO sit with tlie Statutory Commission. A fourth member of the 
Council, the Honourable Sardar- Bahadur Shivdev Singh IJberoi, 
was nominated by Your Excellency to represent the Sikhs. Tii 
consequence of the- boycott declared by -the Assembly, ' You,r . 
Excellency nominated five members of the A.sseml)Iy, namely, 

Nawab Sir Ziilhqar All Khan, Kt., C.S.T., Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

Kt„ Dr. Abdulla Subrawardy, Mr. Kikabhai i^remehand and 
Eao Bahadur ]\L C. Ptajah to form, with the representatives of 
the Council of State, the Indian Central C^omniiitee. 

o. The functions wdiich this Committee were expected to per- Fimotioas 
form were more precisely described in the letter of Sir John Simon, 
the Chairman of the Statutory Commission, to Your Excellency, 
dated the (itli Pebruaiy, 1928, which we quote in extenso in m 
appendix to our Beport. The Committee was to sit in Joint 
Free Conference ” with the Statutory Commission for the pnrj.ajse 
of scrutinising and elucidating “ .from the Indian side, on free 
and equal terms,” the memoranda and evidence which would be 
presented to the Statutory Commission ; and opportunity was 
thus to he provided for the free exchange of views and mutual 
influence.” Finally, the Committee, was to be entitletl. to 
report its; emieliisions to ’the Central Legislature^ ■ Sir John 
Simon added There are .well-known statutory means by 
which docamKuits^ emanating/ from-- the 'Joint Committee and 
presented to the C^entrai Legislature can be forwarded and made 
available to. the British •Parliament,” '■ :We lay particular stress 
bn these words, for;' it is not too much to say that but for the 
assiirance that the report of. the Indian 'Central Committee 'would 
be made available to '-'the^British -.Parliament, independently of 
Hie report; nf the Statutory-- Commission, the Counei! of State 
would not haye ’deeided to eo-operate with the latter body, and 
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mTEODUCTIOM. 


To, His Exeelleney the Eight Hob. Edward Psedseics: 
Lindley. Wood, Baron' Irwin of Kirby IJnderdale^ 
G.M.S.L. . Viceroy ahcl Q-oYernor-Goneral of 

. India. '' " 

, ' Youk Esoellekcy’; 

Tim Bdfsort, ' Ha;¥ing now .eompleted the task which we w'ere' asked to iinder- 
takCy as annonncecl in a, communique published in Simla on 25tli 
September, 1928,. we beg to present to Tour Excellency this 
Eeport on the constitutional . changes which we recommend for 
India. We request Your Excellency to take the necessary steps 
to forward our Eeport and- make it ; available , to the ' British 
.Parliament. We do not desire that mur Eeport should be pub- 
lished as an annexe to the Eeport of -the Statutory Commission. 
Before proceeding with our reconmieudatioiis we shall first- make 
a /few preliBiiiiary remarks, on. the events leading up, to the 
appointment of our Committee and the scope and method of our 
.work,.' ' ' 


Afpokt- : , 2.- Section 84A of the Government of India Act of 1919 pre- 

'scribes thevappoiii-tment;:-at the - expiration of 10 years from the 
p Act, .o.f a Commission for the purpose of inquir- 

, - ing.Jntct tlie/'woikiiig of t-hetsystem of government set up under 
, the. Act and certain kindred matters and reporting, on the consti- 
tutional changes wiiieli may be considered desirable. The ques- 


tion of advancing the date (December, 1929) of the inquiry came 
up for serious consideration more than once bet^veen 1924 and 
1926 \i.iider-; pressure from: the -.Legislative Assemblj" ; but it v^as 
felt that the conditions requisite for accurate and dispassionate 
apprisement of the eoiistitutional problem were then lacking. 

By the end of 1927 conditions throughout India "were found to 
be more propitious and on 8 th November, 1927, Your Excellency 
announced the decision of ILis. Ma.je.sty-h Governnient to con- 
stitute a Statutoiy Commission immediately ; and at the same 
C time", foreshadowed an (invitation .to the Central Legislature tO/-, 

appoint a Joint Select^ Gbihmitlee lor The purpose of eolkbofa- 
tion with the Statiitory, Commission > ' suggested that , ' 

a similar procedure should be. ’adopted by the provincial legisla- 

3 ^ announcement 'hi India-long advocated and aimoiisly 
awaited~of the appoinhwnt of' tlk ' statutory ’Commission 
'' ^ , aroused a storm of indignation and protest* , The decision of His 
Majesty ’'s Government -to-hohfine the _persoiinel ‘ of the ■ Com- > 
Vmission to the members of -the two,. Houses of Parliament was 
■'.held to constitute an insult tbTndkm, andean ar'rogant repudia- 
lion of the claim wMch\had/-b 0 eE;pu^^ f qiwrard that they -should ' ' 
a predonitinant voiee in Ihp determihatioh of the future 



•coiistitiitioii of tlieir eoiintry. A large bod j of opinion deiioniiced ■ 
tlie appomtiiient of the -Commission and expressed' their ' deter- ' 
iiiina-tioii to stand aside ■ from its. work. This attitude' found 
expression in the following' resolution .passed hr the , Legislative 
Assembly oil the 18th February, 1928 : — 

‘'‘‘ This Assembly recommends . to the ■Grove.riior-General in 
Council to inform His Majesty Covermaent that the.- 
presejit constitution and scheme of the Statutory Gommijssion 
are wholly iinaecepteiMe to this House and that this House 
will therefore' have nothing to- do ivith the Conimissirm at 
any sta.ge,aiid ill any 'form.-^C 

4. -Pour days later the Ooiincil of State decided to participate 
ill the labours' of the Statutory Coimnissioii and this l.ead was 
f ollowed s'iil)seqi'iently' by the provincial eouiicils, one cxcep « Committee* 
tioii, namely, in the Central Provinces. In aeeordaiiee with this 
decision the Council of State elected three representativt^^c the 
Honourable Sir Sankaraii Nair, Kt., C.I.E., the Ilo'iioiiralde Si'r 
Arthur Prooni* Kt., and 'the Houoiirable Baja Nawab All Khan, 
to sit with the Statutory Coniniis.siou. A fourth member of the 
Coiineil, the Honourable Bardar Bahadur Shivdev B'nigli riniroi, 
was nominated by ‘Your Excellency to represent the Sikhs. In 
eoiiseqi'ience of the- boycott declared by the Assembly, Your 
Excellency nominated five members of the Assembly, namely, 

Nawab Sir, Ziilfiq-ar Ali .Khan, Kt,., C.S.I.,-Sir Hari Singh (ioiir, ' 

Kt., Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr. Kikabhai Prernelnnid arid 
Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah to form, with the representative^ of 
the Council of State, the Indian Central Commiitee. 

3. The functions which this Committee ivere expected to |)er- Pmictions 
form were more precisely described in the letter of Sir John Sinum, 
the fliairman of the Statutory Commission, to Your Excellency, 
dated tlie 6t]i February* 1928, which we quote in extenso in an 
appendix to our Report. The Committee was to sit in Joint 
Free Conference with the Statutory Commission for the purrmse 
of scrutinising and elucidating from the Indian side, on free 
and equal terms/' the memoranda and evidence which ivoiihl be 
presented to the Statutory Commission ; and opportunity was 
Thus to he provided for the “ free exchange of views and mutual 
infiiienee. ” Finally, the Committee was to, be “entitled to 
report its. eonelusioiis to the -Central Legislature*-*^ Sir John 
Simon added: — There are ' .well-known statutory means by 
which documents emanating, from the Joint Committee and 
presented to the’ Gehtral' Legislature can be forwarded aiul made 
available to the .British Parliament/’* We lay particular stress 
bn these words, fpr^ it Is pot tb^‘ much to say that ])ut for the 
assurance that the report' of the Indian -Central Committee would 
be niade available to the British Parliament, indepeiulciitly of 
the report of tho Statutory Commission, the Council of Stale 
'would not hate dee,id0d to co-operate with the latter body, and 



Method of 
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the hovcoit bv the Central Legislature^ wuH have been e-.e.- 
Sce seope of cur task, therefore, is that laid down lor aie 

katBto]-v Commission, namelT, to mqiiire— 

•‘huo the workin*? of the system of government._ the 
(.-ov'tl' edneation. and the development of representntn-e 

frstitiitioiis. in British India, and matters comiecteci there- 
with ami to report as to -whether and to what extent if. is 
desiralhe to establish the principle of responsible govern- 
meih ’ or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree ot 
re^noWible sovemment then existing therein, iiiehidmg the 
qii^tioii whether the establishment of second chambers Oi. 

the local legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

6. AYe must now refer briefly to the methocLwhich adopted 
to carry out the 


TO carry oui. uic- functions assigned to us. _ Ihe Coimnittee me. 
for the flrst time for preliminary discussion at iSimia on the 
^Sb iDtember.'l928, and later met the Statutory Commission 
rt Poo«rSe« the ittinge of the Jomt Ftee OoBteenes com- 

menced on the 12th October. From this date uniiphe loth 

March, we travelled through India and Burma, -visiting in turn 
each of the provincial capitals and holding sittings at Poona, 
Lahore Karachi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, 
Calcutta Ean»-ocn. Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur. In all the 
promnees, save in the Central . Provinces, we had the co- 
oneration' of committees appointed by the provincial legislatures. 
We held final sittings in Delhi between the t;lst March and the 
4th April, when members of the Central aovemment gave us 
the benefit of their views, and a final conference was helu with 
the proYiiieial eomiiiittees. 

in London. 7. AYe re-assembled in London on the Jth J une and 

following' six weeks we held jomt sittings wita the btatut(n,> 
Commission foi- the elucidation of questions eonneeted with the 
Armv in India tlie Secretary of State and other matters. sYe 
had the privileite of hearing the views of Alemhei-s of the 
Council of Tndia'ancl of certain of the senior Permaneiyc OhiC;.a.s 
in explanation of memoranda which had been prepared by them, 
while Field-Marshal Sir Claude Jacob, Secretary of the kMitarj 
Department of the India Office, Major-General J. R. E Char es, 
Director of Militarv Operations and Intelligence, A\ar Ofiiee, 
Sd Su?enSit-G Sir Andrew to, .late Chief of the 

General Staff in India, kindly attended to' git^ the Conference 
the benefit of their opinions on mihtaiy problems. A\e nad 
the further advantage of hearing the views of Sir Basil Blacivett 
on Finance problenrs, of Sir A. Selbj-B.igge on Education, and 
of Sir Aliehael 0 ’Dwyer and Sir R. Craddock on the quesnons 
/obbL^ Semices. Sir A Otottojee High Cob.- 

missioner for India, also appeared before the Conference. 

Material at , 8. While it is truoAo state that a voluminous m^s of memo- 
'v wir^^posal. Vanda was presented to us and a large number of witnesses came 
'■ fMTi^ard'W give ^A'ldeneh h,e|ore -the Joint Free Conference, we 

in India tliat a larare ana 
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iiifiiiential section of Iiidiaii opinion was deliberately boycotting 
tiie Cniniiiission. An important eoaseciiience of tills boycott 
must be rcrierred to. It is generally eorreet to state tliat tbe 
Iiidi 0)1. Central Committee required little study of unofficial ine* 
moraiida,, little examination of witnesses,' to iiiake them acquaint- 
ed with the views .of their countryinen as a whole or with the de- 
mands of particular communities or sections of opinion. .■ It is,' 
equally true to remark that we were siifiicieiitly well acqiiciiiited 
with the ideas of that section of Indian opinion which ' ref rained 
from co-operating with. the. Commission. This, however, was not 
the ease .with our English .colleagues. , They' can have had few 
opiiortiiiiities of acquainting' themselves directty with the senti- 
ments of this .impoiTant 'gToup.^^ ' fe their case the effiect of the 
boycott cannot have been other than to leave them with an in- 
complete pieture of the feelings and sentiments of the Indian 
people. On the other hand, the Statutory Commission had 
ample opportunity of reading publications, statements and 
speeches of every shade of opinion in India. It might also 
justly be eiaimed that its members, who are men with practical 
constitutional experience, have had the advantage of surveying 
some of the most acute of the Indian constitutional 
problems from a detached and dispassionate point of view. The 
labours of the Statutory Commission and of the Indian Central 
Committee have thus been complementary and miitiiaily inter- 
dependent. Neither is complete without the other. 

9. We are conscious of many imperfections in the presentation 
of our ease, but limitations of time combined with the natural 
intricacies of the problems with wdiicli we are dealing have 
rendered it a matter of much difficulty to set forth both, the 
considerations wdiieh have led us to our various conclusions and 
the arguments by which we support them, in a form that shall 
be at the same time sufficiently concise to be readily inteliigible, 
and sufficiently full to present an adequate picture. It is owe 
earnest hope that in a combination of the ideas of the two 
bodies, which for twelve months have laboured side by side, 
may be found the solution of one of the gravest and most intri- 
cate problems which it has ever fallen to the lot of man to solve. 


Intricacy 
of the 
problem. 
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CHAPTER L 

Wo'EinisrG OF the System op Government. 

lOv The, reformed Government constituted nnder the Govern- 
inent- of' India, Act -came into being in 1921. It is not our in-' 
tention to' re'sdew in detail the course of events since that date 
blit Ic refer briefly to some of the more salient features of 
clyai’chy and to point out some of the more important conse- 
cpiences whieii resulted from it. We must first give a short 
account of the political situation at the time when the Govern- 
..iiieiit ,of, India Act came into iorce ;' for a ' deseriptioii of the 
atriiosp'here , in which. the new Governments began to operate is 
essential to an understanding of the subject. 

11. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Report first appeared^ 
Indian (Jpijuon as a ivhole was critical but not hostile. 
Delegations from the leading x>olitical organisations of the 
country appeared before the Joint Select Committee ; and the 
evidence given by them shows that although exception vras taken 
to the jirovisions by which the element of responsibility iiitro- 
clueed into the Councils was hedged round with safeguards, there 
was no desire to boycott or to wreck the Reforms. Indeed, the 
moderates or Liberals, who included many of the best respected 
names in Indian politics, enthusiastically welcomed them. The 
nationa lists, although emphatic in proclaiming the inadequacy 
of the measure of resx>Dnsibiiity introduced in the provinces, 
showed: 110 desire to keep .a from. them. It is kuoivii that 
Mr. B. G. Tiiak, who was then the leader of the advanced 
nationalists, was himself prepared to stand for a constituency. 
This was the position in 1919 wken the Reforms were on ' the 
anvil Y\"ithin a year, however, the- whole political atmosphere 
underwent a complete change, and goodivill and f riendliness 
gave place to suspicion, distrust and racial hatred, wliieJi com- 
bined to produce a situation of serious unrest. 

12. The events which contributed to bring about this change 
were : — 

(i) The enactment of the Rowlatt Bill in the teeth of the 
united opposition of all Indian elected members of the 
Imperial Council ; 

(ii) The incidents in the Punjab leading up to and re- 
sulting from th{^ shooting at Jalliamvala Bagh ; and 

The Treaty of Sevres. 

^The.'l^wlatt Bill led to intense agitation which, combined with 
i-|hdxgnatioW;<>Ve3^ Sevres, resulted in''' 
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sericHiS oiitbr.eak .in the PiiB.jab iieecssitaiiBg the ])rochrL!.iarLei] ol: 
martial law. Certain incidents wliicli occurred under t!r biililriry 
regime, particularly a,-t Jallianwala Eagh, inei-eased lie;* teiuioiu 
ridded- to this:, the a.rrest and detention of political siispeets ■with- 
out trial ill. ' Bengal iir 1924, however necessary that nurv ha\e 
been, coiiibined to create ' an atiiiosphere in wliieli the Eefcuoiis 
ha d little chance of success with ' all parties. 

13. The system of government which. 'came to be launelied 
under such unfavourable. auspices, ivas itself eomplieated and un- 
natural. Tlie Provincial Governreonts eoiisisted o.t two Lulves ; 
on the one side was a Cabinfjt consisting of Ivlin inters iw 

tO' a ■ Legislatrrre, the^ majority of the members of whie]i we:i.‘o 
elected reivreseiitatives- of - their .eo].istitiiejits ; and on l-lie otliior 
an Executive Coiiiicil, appointed by tlie Secretary of State and 
not responsible to the_ Legislature. Half the members of the 
Executive Council consisted of perniaiient offieia-ls, tlie other 
half 0:1 iion-oiiicials who iniglit be e.rid, i.ii some .eases v/ere, 
adh.erents of tlie party in oppositioii in the L.egislatiire. At the 
head of the adiuinistratioii stood the GoA'ciUiH*. iirfot'd whli 
extensive powers to veto or pass legislation and. in some cases, 
to restore rejected items o:f ex.peii.d:it lire against the will, of the 
legislature. ■ 

14. In selecting the Ministers, G-overnors o:i: different pro^'inces 
adopted different methods. In Madras,- .the Governor . adopted 
the ordinary, constitutio-iial procedure of sen diiig 4:oir the , leader - 
.of the majority party in the legislature and a,sldng 'h,irii to. form 
a government.. . Elsewhere, Ministers .irere selected largely ,o:ii u 
eonsideration of their personal influence in the legisiatiire or 
because they represented a particular eoniiuiiiiity. A somewhat 
curious instance of the perversion of the intentions of the 
authors of .the .Moiitague-Ohelmsford .Eepo„':i:t occiir.rcHl in one 
province where it was found more convenient tc^ pu'ovide the 
leader of the strongest party in the legislature with a seat in 
• the Executive Couiieii and in the .Ministry, That he should 
have been content to leave his party unrepresented in the 
Ministiw indicates clearly the comparative importance attached 
to the two lialves of the Government. 

If). It had been the intention of the authors of the refoniierl 
constitution that the two halves of the governmeHt, while eoiisuih 
ing together, should be separately re.spon-sil)lc for theii' own 
spheres. In practice, howuver, the result was far differejit. One 
consequence of the relationship bettveeii the two lialves of the 
Government was ‘that they found themselves, in some :rttspects, 
mutually dependent upon one another. The Ministers foiiiid it 
convenient to,, cultivate friendly relatioiis with the official bloc, 
upon which they- could 'generally rely, and on which they were 
sometimes dependent 'for their- retention of office. On the part 
of the other half of 'Government there was a natural disiiieliiia- 
tion to rely on the exHnordinary powers vested in the Clover aor 
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and to arrange .an amicaWe modus vivendi witli tlie. Ministers. 
As a consequence, the Ministers . learnt to rely upon the official 
bloc and inevitably came to be regarded as, in some respects, a 
part of the bureaucratic government and jointly responsible'wi'ti 
them. One effect of this was to loosen the ties which bound 
Ministers to their followers. Whi].e the Ministers looked to the. 
official bloc for support, their ' followers deemed it unnecessary 
; , to yield consistent support to their leaders ; nor did tiey feel 
■ the' necessity, for' any rigid system' of party discipline.. In fact, ' 
there has been little symptom of the formation of regular political 
parties ; and it is one of tlie strongest criticisms that may be 
advanced against the system of dyarchy that it has done little, 
if anything, to foster the growth of political parties. On the 
'..reserved half this, relationship resulted inevitably in a certain 
. vacillation 'and 'lack of consistency.. 'Where circiim.staiices 
rendered" it desirable that- the, support of the .Ministry, should be 
secured for a particular policy, the latter were sometii)ies in 
position to secure a niodiffeatiGii of the policy of the reserved 
half as the x>riee of their support. 

.Beaotion of 16 . The legislature was representative of a small electorate un- 
Byarohy oii trained in the paff.s of self-government. The natural igiioranee 
' of'.,.tJie voters 'was however in some respects compejisatecl for 
, by an organisation whiclr lent itself 'read.ily to political usage. 
ThroiigTiOut India the masses of the j>oople are accustomed to 
, ■ .look .to, .thev.. leaders of .their' vario-us commimities for .giiidaiice 

in'. ,311 any... of- .the ordinary ■ ■affairs of 'tlreir claity life. At election 
. tim.,e-,' t,liere.foritr. file the candidates was, in some respects, 

simprified. The^?- dealt with the.- ■.leaders of the diffe'reiit com- 
munities while .the ' latter, . in ■turn, explained niatte.rs to their 
,' ■followers, and influenced, the 'dire'etioii ''of their votes. On the 
.other .hand...,' the syste'm.,of 'dyarchy involved candidates in certain 
, ,, difficulties. , ' The 'ehi,ef interest of The', average voter throughout 
, V' the greater i>art of .India was, in .'iiiatters. falling ■within the pur- 
■■: ;-.^,view..'.of . the. 'Revenue'... and .Irrigation; Departments.' or - connected, 
with the administration of ■justice ■;; and -hence there was,, in, 
'many parts, a tendency on the pa.rt'of '.the electors to regard 
their 'local representative rather as a channel through -whicli to 
obtain redress of their grievances against the reserved depart- 
ments than as a representative whose duty it was to care for 
their interests in the spheres'dn which responsibility had been 
entrusted to the Legislative Councils. To this extent dyarchy 
calculated to give the average' voter a totally incorrect idea 

, , , .. ...of . .the. real implications of a system ..of responsible government 

Further evil consequences resulted from the fact that the 
local legislatures had no direct responsibility for those depart- 
• ' , inents which concern the most , vital interests of the electors. 

’ - There was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the latter 

to regard' the Ministers as of -inferior status to the members of 
' , ' the Executive, Council and to adopt' an attitude of Jmspohsibi- 

towards the new system of government. However wrongly 
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they inigiit exercise the franchise the bureaucracy was there to 
see that no real .harm, befell them. Thus, from the very earliest 
days of responsible government, the^ voter .was deprived of the,, 
most powerful incentive to a wise and responsible ^ use of bis 
vote, because his most immediate interests' were: .not involved in 
the exercise. o.l‘ the franchise. 

17. Certain, other infiuenees, 'iiot direct ly arising* ,ch it the Other , 

Reforms, were at work to render more . difficult tliettask .of .d.iie 
men who took upon themselves the burden of governn-ient. , The iiectorft©.^ ' 
masses of the, people of India have long been accustomed .to ' 
believe that England- will never relax her. hold upon the coi:iiit,ry. ; ^ 

. ■that,, she will always . retain her army of oecupatiem ; that her 
a,geiits will alwa:ys be at' hand^hc) m and order ; and 

that no eon scions effort towards, this end is recjuired o!i their own 
, pa.rt.' For' generations 'they have, been t a ugh i to look to a' 
foreign bureaucracy tO' care for their needs ; haven been, 

deprived c,f all incentive to think of tlie Govtu'ument as 'an 
institution wl,:iieh it is the duty of evc-vy citizen to derxnid. In 
these eirciiinstanees it is difficult for the politically .-juinded and 
educated, classes to co.nvince the electors that t],iere is any need 
.for. them to exercise their, powei^s in a responsible maimer.' If 
•those 'who are the natural leaders of the people of India are to 
be given a fair chance to educate their coiiii.tryme.n. in 'tlie ta.sk 
of government, England iniist ma.ke it clear beyond the s'liaclow. 
of :i doubt that she intends wdthoiit delay, to im.ple:ineiit tlie.., 
iindcrt.alv 2 iig;, given, in August, 1917.. The most ef£eet.ive. .means 
of advancing the politiea-1 : ediication of the m, asses will be by 
eoiif erring upon them 'real responsibility. Tims, "the}?' may leam 
.by .cxpeiience. that if ..they .'..fail, to -exercise wisely ' the political 
pov;er conferred upon them.,- their ovai' interests 'will suffer. . 

IS. ill spite of defects inherent in the system and of difficulties Working ol 
arising from eirctimstanees beyond control, a surprising 
amount of success may be claimed for the new S 3 ^stem of goveru- 
In all the proxdnees, save the Ceu'tral Provinces and, lo 
a lesser extent, in Bengal, men of goodwill have been found 
prepared to give dyareh}^ a fair trial, however short it may have 
fallen of their aspirations. Inside the legislative councils the 
forms a, lid conventions of parliamentary procedure have been 
readily adopted. Debates have, as a rule, been conducted at a 
higli ieyel both of eloquence and of deeornnu The record of 
legislation passed is one that bears tribute to the enthiiHiasro 
with wdiieh the new legislatures have approached their task 
The spread of education, the development of eo-operative 
societies, the increased provision of medical relief, are largely 
due to the influence and, indeed, the pressure exerted by ^^the 
. legislatures. If in 'some eases ' there has been a disiiielination 
to impose fresh taxation- it must be borne in mind that the 
ministers have had no real financial responsibility and further 
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tiiat tlie provinces' liaYe been- labouring under a sense of grievance 
against tlie Central GoYemment . in connection v/itli tlie Mestoii 
stVttlciiirJit. In tills- connection vve may point ont tliat - as' 
as, tliere is a distiiietion between' reserved and transfeiTed -siib- 
'jects provineiar legislatures 'may, be expected to, be-more r^ady 
to make liiiaiicial provision for the latter tban for tlie formeiv 
III some respects, tlierefore,. the reseiwed depaitmeiits have lost 
more tin on, gh the natural hostility or indifferejice of the legisla* 
tiires tiiaii they have gained through a. 'pro'tection that, has often 
pr4.>ved iliiisory, ■ In this brief - review; -we 'have perforce omitted 
to refer to- iiiaiw intere'stiiig and iiistnictive features of dyarGliy» 
Perhaps '.we may fairh' sum up "the position by saying tliatp 
'whaL.ever the merits or demerits of the system, it -has .exhausted 
its ' poiverS' for good and that there is a general ' eonseiisiis ■- of 
opinion both among officials and ainoiig leaders of Indian 
opinion that if there, is to be orderly political progress in India 
fiind:am,eiit-al change's' must be. made ' 'in ' the present system of 
goveriijiieiit,. In, ' our opinion'- .there -is no '.safe halfway house 
in„ .the. ..dhmviiices'. between dyarchy' .and full respo,iisibility. 
We-.', cannot' do- better '.than, conclude by .q^uoting from the Report 
of tbe Eefornis Enquiry Committee of 1924 tlie follmviiig wise- 
words .'wliicli 'represent the views of - the ■' then 'Goveniordii:- 
Gouneih of ' , the United Frovinees Concessions',' w.liicli .fa,I! 
short 'of - complete p.rovineial auto-noniy will placate' no section 'of 
the op.poiients of-,. the existing system tlmy.. will secure -neither, 
stability"'-, -nor eoiitentmeiit.'';" "ancr they': will lowc.r the 'e'fScie'B.ey^- 
already irnpairecl, of the administimti^^ 
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CIlAPTEK li. 

Growth of Education. 

19. TlAMiex: tople to wliiek we tiiro oiir att^iitioo is the growth GiwOi (»f 
of ediiealioR. For purposes oi the eoustifutiouui incpiiiy MiK'ler KfliiGatioji. 
yectioB 84A of the CloTerniiieiii of India Aef, the aspect of the 
qiiestioD ■which demands eoiisideratioii is whetlier the hack ward- 
ness of ediieatioii and the illiteracy of the rnass of ilie people 
slioiild b(' regarded as imped iinents to the growth of responsible 
goYoniment. Tt may be conceded that the svicawssfa] -working of 
parliamentary insi it ntions presnppo.ses an elecdoraie cnpabh* of 
iaking interest in the proceedings of the f\‘dslarnre and of 
cxereisinsf control ovtn' its I’cpresentatlves. On ihe other liand, 
in aetiial fact tiif‘ grunt of the privilege o:f sid l'-g(?vernirtent and 
the extension of the snfi'rage have often time-; not followial, but 
preceded and stimulated, the growth of ed neat ion. l^arlia- 
nientary government in England dates ])ud'C to ilw time of 
Walpole ; but it was not until the second quarter <d* the niiie- 
leenth centiuy th.at the first seeds of state-aid in ediicaEon '\v(M‘e 
sowm ; and it was not until the Eeiorm Act of 1832 that the 
attitude of rarliament tow'ardvS elementary education nnderwuuit 
c 5 change. It is wmrtht' of note that the English Eleraeiitary 
Ediieation Act of 1870 was passed three years after, and not 
beforcj the Reform Act of 18G7. -which added, one millictn voters 
— mostly urban labourers — to the electorates. 

20. Aeeordiiig to the re])ort of the Education Commit tec CeiKlitions 
1S45. only 16 per cent, of the scdiool-going clilidrim in England 
were ald.e to rmad the Bible, wdude the :rest eoiild j-iot even spell middle of 
Ibeir names. Similarly Professor Keith points out that when the letli 
Great Britain coffered responsible government to llie Cape Colony, ceutury. 
the chief ofdcials in the Colony submitted a .memorandum depre- 
eating the jiroposal on the grounds, inter aha, of racial cleavage coiony.^ 
and the lach of exhicaUon^ even among Enropeam^:^' To qurrh* 
q},ie more example, the Durham Report states as follows, "with 
.j’eference to tlie state of education in Lower (.lanada : — It is In OB,md% 
impossible to exaggerate the want of ediicaticm among the in- 
habiiarits ; no means of instruction have ever been proviletl for 
them and they are almost universaily destitute of the qiialiljcii- 
tioiis even of reading and vmtingdG We are, therefore, of 
opinion that the state of education does not by itself fivriiisb* a 
sore test of htiiess for I’esponsible governmanh As, however, 
the g!’owth of education Is one of the tests piuscribed by Parlia- 
ment -for determining India's fitness ‘for pcdillcal a.'h'ance, we 
]5i*opose briefly to review that growth during the hist 10 yeaxv, 

■* Keith : Eespoiisible GoverameEt m the Doiuiiiions ; Seeoiiil EdU 
tioii, Vol. 1, page 20. 

t Report oa’ Oanada^ page IS. ■ 
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21. In deaHng., witll^tMsVsnb 3 eet we,iiave'',had tiie' benefit ni an 
exlianstive review, by, ■■tlie'''- Auxiliary Committee of tlie Indian; 
Statutory "Commission.;- - In;,- ..appointing that Committee ttlhe,'. 
Statutory Gominissioii-;.made it... clear that they were primarily- 
e oncer lied -with ■education -and .its organisation in British India 
in relation' to political- and 'constitutional eonditloiis and 
potentialities of progress/^ (Fici'a ,mm^ Appoiis-tmerit on 
page 2 of the Report.) The Committee, however, took the view 
that a review of 'the gi'owth of educational institutions on these 
lines would be too 'narrow ; and in their liandlmg of the s'libject 
they have travelled somewhat outside the scope of tlielr reference. 
We do not propose to follow the Comniittee over this latter 
gTOund ; but shall confine ourselves to the aspect of the question 
indicated in the terms of reference- to the Coiiiiiiittee and in 
Sectioii' 84A of - the -G.overnment of India Act, 

22. As the Committee rightly point out, the function of educa- 
tion in relation to representative -government is-to produce, a popu- 
lar electorate capable of exercis.ing intelligently the prim.ary func- 
tions of citizenship, namely, to choose representatives' with know 
ledge and intelligence and to understand the actual maeliinery^of 
voting ; and secondly to produce a smaller body of persons, in- 
cluded in the larger, capable of furnishing representatives on 
legislative and local bodies and officers of the Central and Local 
administrations. The' system of primary schools should be so 
designed m to produce a competent electorate ; the system of 
secondary and higher education to produce competent and trust- 
worthy representatives and 'Officials. Accordingly, we now turn 
to a eoiisideration of these, ^sterns as they operate in India and 
the extent to which they fulfil their purpose. 

2o. The interest of the British authorities in India in education 
dates back to the time' when the Calcutta Madrasah was founded 
by Warren Hastings and the'., Sanskrit College at Benares by 
Lord Cornwallis ; but it was not until 1853 that Faiiiament for 
the first time investigated seriously and sympathetically tlie 
development of Indian education. Mass edueai.ion had, up to- 
that time, been regarded by the East India Company as a pro- 
blem impossible sto, tackle and the only means they adopted of 
reaching the masses was' by educating the literary classes and 
letting educertion filter down through them. The Education 
Despa'tch of- Sir. Charles -Wood in 1854 for the first time iinposecl 
'on the„Gove.rmne.nt ' of India the duty of creating a properly 
.articiila ted, system of education .from the primary school to the- 
university. , On the transfer of the Government' , of India from-, 
.the .East India Company to the Crown, the policy laid dowm in 
..1854 ,'wa,s eoiiGrmed in a despatch of 1859, which advocated the 
.adoption. of' further steps for the, promotion of primary education. ' 
Brimary',. education . was 'again' placed in., the forefront of the 
teims -^;of.;.'referenee to the Education (Hunter) CommissiGn of 
1882..: .and. in the Government Resolution -of 1884, ; dealing wltk 
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the recomiiieiidations of that Goiiimission, the eieiiientary eduea- ■ 
tioii of the masses, its ..i^rovision, extensioii : and • improvement, ' 
were stated, to require the '‘strenuous efforts of the State in a 
still larger iiieasiire than heretofore. ’ When, the subject came to 
be reviewed again in 1901, Lord ■Ciirzoii''’s Government .declared 
that primary education had, received insufficient, attention .and 
an inadequate share of the public funds ; and^ that primary, ecluca- 
tion should be made a leading charge upon provincial ^revenues.. , ■ 

Lastty, .in 1912, His Majesty the -King Emperor made his ;.fcmi,oiis , 
declaration oii education , in the follo.wing terms 

" It is my wish that there may be spread over the. land 
a network of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and usef ill citizens, able to hold their own 
in industries and agTicuIture and ail the \'oeations in life. 

And it is mj wish,- too, that the lioines of niy Indiaii subjects ■ 
may be brightened- a,:nd their labour sweetened by spread 
of knowledge, with all that follows in its train, a higher 
level of thought, of comfort, and of health. It is tiiroisgli 
education that my -wish will be fulfilled, and the cause ol' 
edueatioii in Inriia wall ever be very close to my lieai*t. ’ ^ 

24. The , primary, education of . the. masses lias tlvos been re- Progress 
peatedly declared, during the last seventy -five years, to be. the achieved, 
special care of the British Government in India. It is, therefore, 
worth while to examine the progress achieved in this direction 
during that period and to see how far it has kept pace with the 
repeated .deckrations of- policy. The population of British"' 

India, according to the census of 1921, is 247 milliouvS. In 

1917, that is, sixty-three years after the despatch of 1854, and 
on the eve of the Government of India Act of 1919, only 
6.4 millions, that is, 2.59 per cent, of the total population, 
were receiving instruction in recognised primary schools. The 
total expenditure in the same year on primary seiiools amounted 
to 2.93 crores of rupees. When we compare this amount with 
the total disbursements for the year of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, namely, 156.86 crores, or the expenditure 
on the army, namely, 46.14 crores, the true measure of the 
interest displayed by the Government in mass edueation becomes 
apparent. It is not surprising in the face of these facts tliat 
public 0 ].riniou in India was profoundly disappointed with the 
rate of progress achieved and became openly sceptical as to the 
professed intention of the Government in the matter. 

25. This attitude was confirmed w^hen a Bill, introdiieeci by the Mx. Gok- 
late Mr. _G. K. Gokhale; into the Imperial Legislative Comieii bale’s Com^ 
in 1911 tb make primary education compulsory with the eonseiit laSlon 
of the local authorities and the local governments, was turned BUI. 
down by Government;oii the plea, inter alia, that there was no 
popular demand for the measure. 'iTliis plea was signally re- 
futed wdien , the popular representatives were given the oppor- 
tunity of implementing their ' intentions in the matter. But, 

■' ■ ■ ■ ■" ■ ■■» 2 ' 
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to expansion. By 1927 the miniber of pupils in primary 
sidiools rose to 9.24 xiiiilioiis, an- increase of 44.4 per ecnl. 
during the decade. The expenditure on primary ediicatioii. 
which anioniited to only 0.96 crores in 1892 and gradually ros.* 
to 2.93 crores in 1917, jumped, during the next decade, to 
6.95 crores, an increase of 237 per cent. Large sums were 
deroanded by the ministers and voted gladly by the legislative 
councils. With the exception of Burmaj all the provinces 
accepted the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary 
education. In the. woi’ds of the Committee, ^ ^ India, as a whole, 
has realised that the goal of universal ])rlmary education cannot 
be attamecl without the adoption of the pilneiple of conpnilsion.'' 
So far as the education of boys is concerned, l^ladras has already 
gone more than half way towards the goal of universal primar\’ 
education, while Bengal Bombay and the Punjab have gone 
Hearty as far, and in all other provinces considerable advance : 
has been made. The olddinie ■ apathy of the masses towards 
education is being 'rapidly .broken down ; there is a real desire 
for education and manj^ parents, hov/ever poor, a.rc now ]irepared : 
to make sacrifices in order that their children may be educated. 
There lias been a social and political awakening of the women 
of India and an insistent demand on their behalf for education 
and social reform, , Eapid- progress has been made in the 
iiiiinber of Muslims receiving/- education, and the Depressed 
Classes are beginning to -respond .to, the' efforts that have been 
made to improve their 'condition. ,-0n ail sides there is a desire 
on the part of the leaders of public opinion to grapple until 
the coin|)lex and difficult problems of education. 

Secondary " 27. Til regard to secondary education, the x4.uxiliaiy Coniriiittee 

and Higher of opinion that- the “present system “is already iiiakiiig a 

Education, eontribiitioii' towards the building up of a directing class/’ 

“ flf the general excellence of material/’ they state, “ in Indian 
seeoiidar^^ schools for boys those of us who have lived in the 
count ip;-' call speak with confidence ..... With adetpjate 
adjustment in the. secondary school system and with the 
strengthening of the present efforts to brighten a,iid enrich the 
school life of the ' pupils, the schools in India siioiiid be able to 
eoiitribiite in ine'reasirjg measure to the welhbeiiig of public 
life in the eoiiiitiy/’ With regard to higher education, which 
has of late been subjected to much criticism in Iiidiaj tlie^Com- 
'y-v ■ -v mittee close with an ' equalty hopeful note. “ There are signs/ ^ 

^ . they statOj ** that ffhe . university. ■■ and college authorities in 
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India a.re begiiimiig to realise more fully the value of corporate 
life and social activities. There, is a growing feeling that ednca- 
t ion is not merely a matter of lectures, books and notes, but of 
the li ving contact of personalities, of stndeiits with students, 
and of students with teachers. Opportunities for corporate life 
are being extended by college societies, by hostels and halls of 
residence, by games and healthy recreation, college days and 
reunions, socials, old students’ gatherings, college societies and 
magazines, these are now the rule rather than the exception, 
In a number of universities, there are social service leagues 
which encourage in the student a sympathy with his less for- 
tunate fellow citizens and which impress upon him that it is 
a duty and a privilege to give them a helping hand.” 

28. We are of opinion that these facts constitute a eoinplete 
vindication of and a eonclusive argument for canying forv;ard 
to its final stage a system which has produced these results. The 
meagre progress achieved in the pre-Ref orm period, the 
])heiiomen,al expansion of education since its transfer to respon- 
sible ministers, the keen interest displayed by all sections of the 
eoinmimity in their own education and the sacrifices made by 
them in that behalf are factors which vre think more than fulfil 
the test which we started to apply. We are aware that there 
is much waste and ineffectiveness, that the results have not 
ahvays been commensurate with the effort. The rapidity of 
the advance has led to defects of organisation which call for 
a remedy before the full fruit of the efforts is reaped. But the 
defects are unavoidable in the early stages of such a gigantic 
effort. Given time to take stock of the situation we have no 
doubt that those who have shown such enthusiasm for the 
cause will not allow their sacrifices to be in vain. We are, 
tlierefore, not dismayed by the debit side of the account. WJiat 
is essential, in oxir opinion, is the fact that the sudden transfer 
of responsibility from the bureaucracy to the people of the 
countiy led to no shrinking on the part of the latter, but rather 
to a keen determination to seize the opportunity and to turn it 
into splendid achievement. . 


Our 

conclusion. 
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CHAPTEE HI. ' 

DeTELOPBIENT of' EEFBESEH'rATIVB INSTITUTIONS. 

29. Tlie Indian Conneils Act of 1861 was the first enactment by 
wliieii representatives of Indian opinion were admitted to a slitire 
in the legislatures of the eoniitry. A lew Indians were nominated 
as additional members of the legislative conneils of Madras^. 
Bombay and Bengal, but their position was purely advisory and 
no share of responsibility was conferred upon them. The 
Councils Act of 1892 for the first time introdiieecl, tentatively and 
cautiously, the principle of election in the legislative eoiineijs^or 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces. TheofSeial 
majorities in the councils V7ere mainteined, but a majority of the 
unofficial seats were filled by nomination on the recommendation 
of local bodies. In practice the local bodies elected representa- 
tives, since their choice was respected by the local governnieiits 
in filling up the nominated posts. In tiie Legislative Oonneii 
of the Governor-General the same priiulple was even more 
sparingly ap] 3 lied, four seats being filled on the reconiiiieiidation 
of the unofficial members of the four provineial comieils and one 
on the reeoinmeiidation of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
The Authors of the Joint Eeport note that the working of the 
councils established by the Act of 1892 had. on the whole, been 
favourable, the criticisms as a rule being moderate and valuable 
suggestions being not infrequently received. 

30. The next landmark of importance was the MoiieyAIinto 
Eeforms of 1909. The x>rincipal features of the constitutional 
changes tlien introduced were the definite introduction of the 
cdeetive principle based, on representation by classes and interests ; ' 
the officdal recognition of the claims of the Muslims to neimrate 
electorates and the acceptance of the principle of indirect 
election by municipalities and districts boards as the inetliod of 
selection of the majority of the unofficial members of the legisla- 
tures. Ill Bengal alone did the elected members form a majority 
of the council ; elsewhere the majority was composed of official 
and nominated members. In the Governor-GeneraFs Council, 
where a. small official majority was retained, the elected members 
were chosen partly by special constituencies and partly liy the 
unofficial members of the nine provineial councils. 

31. The evolution of the councils had now reached the point at 
which representative Indians were admitted to an increasing 
share in the legislatures and the principle of election was 
definitely established ; but the authors of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms specifically disclaimed any intention of establishing a 
system of parliamentary' government in India. All real power 



.“and responsibility still :¥ested in the/biireanci^acy./' Tlie^sK^^ of " , . 

Indians was confined to criticism of tiie action of the aiithorities 
over wliieli had no effective ' control. In framing the various 
Acts referred to above the advice of individual Indians '^^as 
doubtless sought j but little regard was paid to Indian public 
opinion. The enactments in question represented rather the 
views of. Englishmen as 'to- the 'means which,' in '.tlieir opinion, 
should be adopted to carry out what was commonly referred to 
in England as the responsibility of England for the govern- 
ment of India. No real responsibility was conferred oh Indians 
and in the absence of this all-important element of responsibility 
in the provincial and central legislatures it cannot be contended 
that, prior to the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeiorms, the British Government had afforded to the people of 
India an}’ real opportunity for learning the art of sclf-govern- 
nient in the domain either of provincial or central administra- 
tion. 

3*2. Nor were the conditions materially diifereiit in the sphere Local sell- 
of local self-government. Although municipal government had stoYemment t 
existed in t.he Presidency tovv ns., from the early days of 
rule, it was not until 1872-78 that the first substantial steps were 
taken towards establishing it on an elective basis, one-half the 
membership io hladras and Boinba}^ and two-thirds in Calcutta 
being thrown open to election. In Bombay alone v/as the 
Coip>0'ratioii, allowecl to .elect .its o.wn chairiiian;; in Madras" and 
Calcutta the power of nominating this functionary was reserved 
to the Government. For urban areas outside the Presidency 
towns legislation was passed about the middle of the nineteenth 
century permitting tlie formation, on the application of the 
inhabitants, of local committees to deal with municipal affairs, 
but the experiment' failed generally. As a result of the Eeport 
of the Koval Army Sanitary Commission, 1803, which promi- 
nently directed attention to the unliealthy condition of towns, 
action was taken to do aw^ay with the voluntary principie 
and to recognise for the first time the desirability of a number of 
members of municipal committees being elected with the permis- 
sion of the local government. In the Central Provinces alone, 
however, was the elective principle actually introduced ; and it 
was not until 1870 that this principle was generally recognised 
in the municipal law of the provinces. 

S3. The great landmark in the history of local self-government, hord Bipoa’ 
is. the resolution of Lord Ripon% 'iGoteriiment in 1882, which for! 
the first time recognised local self-government as an instrument! 
of political and popular education/^ and recommended the pro-’ 
vincial governments to extend a net-work of institutions of local 
government throughout the ePuhf ry and especially in rural areas ; 
to introduce in them a -preponderance of non-official members^ 
elected wherever possible U: and to eiiminate inside control as far ^ 
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KlWei, ill poN^ible by the appoiiitmtmt of iioii-oiliiial cindraieiL In tlie 
urban arean. iegislafioii which eii5>ued the proportion of elected iiieBibcrs was 
fixed at one-half in. Bombay, two-thirds in Bengal and tliree- 
qiiarters in iladras^the North-Western Province (now the United 
Provinces) and Burma. In the Fiiiijah the introduction of the 
elective principle was left to the discretion of the local govem- 
nieiit. Assam and the Central Provinces passed no new legisla- 
tion. 

in rural areas, prior to 1882, local funds raised on a seiiii” 
voiiintary basis or under Executive orders were managed by loea.1 
officials or small committees, some of which had a nomimited 
non-official element. In Bengal alone was the power takeB 
under the hnv to get two-thirds of tlie members eieeted or 
nominated from amongst the ratepayers ; but, in ])raer£ee. ‘Ac 
method of election to these committees ^vas nor adopted. The 
resolution of Lord Ripon led to the creation of District and 
Boards in all provinces and smaller units in some of tliem, but the 
elective principle was only pa.rtialiy introduced in the (Hiinposi- 
tion of the larger bodies. Thus, in diadras and the Nortli- 
Western Province the boards were either wholly or partiy 
nominated ; in },lombay only one-lialf the memi.>ers of c^aeli bocird 
could be elected ; while in Bengal election vras applied in the 
advanced districts only. In the Punjab the Government retained 
the powei' to decide whether a])i)ointments should be by election 
or nomination ; the Central Provinces conceded the right to elec* 
two-thirds of the members ; and in Assam the elective system was 
not applied to Indians but members of the European Planting 
Community were permitted to elect tlieir re|>re.sentatives. 

:]?iectorates. 35. The formation of the electorates was scarcely designed 
materially to further the political education of the people. In. 
Madras only to the Village Unions and to Taluk Boards in 
areas which had no village unions could direct election be made 
by taxpayers : the election to district boards could only ne 
made by members of Taluk Boards from amongst themselves. 
Similar provisions, with slight variations, existed in Bengal 
and the North-Western Province. In the matter of the appoint- 
ment of chairmen ■.discretion was. generally reserved to the’: 
Government to allow them to be .elected or ^ nominated ; but 
except in the Central Provinces official chairmen were as a rule 
appointed. The main aim of Lord Ripon policy was to convert 
local bodies from '‘mere shadows/' as Lord MacDonell calls 
them, registering the orders of the Executive, into vital links 
in the administrative chain, and as schools for training the 
inhabitants of the country in responsibility. To judge how far 
LordBipon’s they fulfilled this function we cannot do "better than quote the 

Joint Report. " What happened/' the Joint 
j^^^gyeneec State, "-was'that the educative principle was sub- 

. ,, „■ ordinated to the desire for more immediate results. The manage- 
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ment of iocul affairs remained in the hands of those who were 
most competent to handle them, not from biireaiicratic lust of 
power, but because no other agency readily presented itself and 
district officers never had the leisure nor were given suffieient 
assistance to create one. The broad fact remains that in a space 
of over thirty years the progress in developing genuine local 
self-government has been inadequate in the greater part of 
Inciia.^^ Hacl praetic^^^^ been given tO' the liberal senti- 

ments which underlay Lord Ripon^s pronouncement of 1882, the 
people of India would have been better prepared to carry out 
the responsibilities of self-government in the years following 

im ■ ' 


36. The Pronouncement of the 20th August, 1917, and Growth of 
the Montagu-Chelinsford Report again focussed attention 
on tile development of local self-government, and pro- meirsince 
posals were elaborated in most of the provinces which the 
were intended to democratise local bodies and invest Reforms, 
them with real responsibility. Under the Reforms local 
self-government became a provincial transferred subjeel;. 
and from 1921 the practical application of the policy fell to the 
ministers. That the power was fully exercised is proved by the 
number of laws relating to local self-government which were 
passed by the provincial legislative councils between 1921 and 
1926. In Bombay the franchise for the rural boards was extend- 
ed, the sex disqualification removed, and increased powers given 
to the boards. The pro])ortion of elected members in the larger 
municipalities was raised to four-fifths ; Avomcn were given the 
franchise and the right to stand for election ; and special pro- 
vision was made for the representation of the depressed classes. 

In Bengal the Calcutta Municipal Act democratised the con- 
stitution of the Calcutta Corpoi'ation ; removed the sex dis- 
qualification ; and made the offices of both the mayor and the 
chief executive officer elective. In the United Provinces the 
qualifications for the municipal and the district board vote were 
reduced ; the composition of the boards completely de~ 
officialised ; and increased powers of taxation conferred on them. 

No less tlian five laws were passed in the Punjab increasing the 
power and independence of the municipalities and lowering the 
franchise for the district boards. The nominated element in all 
local bodies was substantially, reduced, and the municipalities 
were encouraged to elect non-official presidents and vice- 
presidents. The result, broadly speaking, was to make the boards, \ ^ 

both municipal and rural, predominantly non-official in all the j 
Governors' Provinces and. to reduce* the control of Government ! 
to external supervision by the elimination of officers of Govern- \ 
ment from the position of chairmen. To what extent conditions i 
in these respects were altered will be evident from the follow- 
ing table-* — 


Stafsment- shotaing the percentage of ElecU-d Members and (JhaiDm^'n of 
MimkdpaliHes amd Rural Boards 191849 md 1925 “ 26 * 


Wame of Proyince. 

, ■Miinieipalities.- 

Pi^iiral Boards. 

Percentage of 
elected members* 

1 

I Percentage': of 

1 elected Chairmen. 

j ■ ;■ 

■ - -Percentage of 
elected members. 

Percent a go ..f 
cdecteci Cli?^ irnteau 


191849. 

; 1923-26 

1 

! 191849. 

1925-20. 

1918-19.; 1925-26. 

liUS-ia 

102.5-26, 

Madras 

55*8 

i 76’7 

i 69‘44 

96-25 

22*2 85*4 

10*49 

yt* IT 

Bombay . 

48*9 

78*3 

40-52 

■ 92-3 

49*7 75*4 

Xoiie 

80 * titj 

Bengal 

62*9 

64*2 

85*21 

93-0 

1 47*4 ' 01*3 

00*82 

90*29 

^aitedlProvinces 

85*2, 

86*9 

I' 74*69 

. S5-8S: 

i■■74*a 5 1)3*4 

66 * 00 

iOio 

Piuijab 

51-0 

.72*3 ■ 

i >8-44 

. BO- 53 :■ 

i: B6*9 j *07*0 

Xone 

3*44 

/IJihar • and . Oiissa ■ ' 

“^59-9 

V77-9 

1 ''40-0 

■/ 9 I- 4 I 

[\/86-l iV73*4 

V 56 * 56 

V9M2 

.Oantral .Broviaees;,' 

, .62.*4 

1 77 *4: 

“ 84-74 

96 >92 

1-73*8 I 75*3 

69*6 

88*66 

Assam 



i 60*87 

60*0 

! 63*0 i 69*7 

■ ■ [' . i 

5*26 

68 • 42 


Conditions 37. Tilt?' broad facts wliieli stand ont frosii the uhuxa 

space of thirty-six years fruin 
^tested. Lord Eipon’s Resolution local, l}C)d,ies renialiied 

ill the leading-strings of officials, and little progress was 
made in the real training of the people in re- 
sponsibility, even in local affairs ; . that the impnlse for their 
present growth and denioeratisation came from the Pronounce- 
ment of 1937 ; and, finally, that the marked progress made since 
that date is due largely to the initiative of the mir/hters workir/r 
with the full support of the reformed legislature^. Tht^ enthu- 
siasm of botli bore fruit to which, reference has been liiad^" in tie.’ 
preceding paragraph. Great interest was taken l^y the peri]Mr 
both in the elections to local bodies and in the work perf(vi-no.;d 
by tlieiin The percentage of %mters who went to the polls was 
70 in municipal, and 52 in rural areas in Madras in 
and 65 in munieipal, and 61 in rural areas in Bihar and Orissa 
in 1927. The position in 'the other provinces in this respect i- 
not dissimilar. To the keen interest taken by the local bodies in 
education the report of the Auxiliary Committee bears eloquent 
testimony. Large sums were also spent by them on the extension 
of medical facilities and the improvement of public health. Their 
aversion to taxation had been a common complaint in the r^re- 
Reform period. But with the broadening of their constitiitif)n 
they >showed themselves remarkably alive to their responsibilities 
in this direction. The incidence of taxation per head of popula- 
tion in the miinieipalities rose in ail provinces during tiie years 
1918-1919 to 1925-1926, some of the notable increases l}eiiig 
from Rs. 3-4-1 to Rs. 5-11-6 in Bombay ; Rs, 2 - 3-0 to Rs. 3 - 7-7 
. in the United Provinces ; Rs. 3-5-6 to Rs. 4 - 2-7 in the Punjab ? 
and'Rs, 1-8-9 to Rs. 2-2-0 in Bihar and Orissa. The rise in the 



ease of tlie rural boards was less- noticeable, .Bombay being -a 
notable exception, with an increase'-froiii Rs. 0-2-7 to/B'S. 0-5-1. , ; 

38. We; find that ' the working of local bodies in recent years 
has been subjected to adverse criticism ; but it does .not^appear 
to be sufficient^ realised' by the critics that responsibility was 
snddenlj^ transferred from, "trained officers, supported by ade- 
;quate teelmical staff and with., the- resources of. the revenue 
department generally at their disposal for purposes of inspec- 
tion and check, to unofficial bodies operating in some eases 
with inadequate technical staff and in an ' a.tmosphere charged 
..with resentnm^^ against,. ' and suspicion of, official eontroL 
' Where, .in the, fi.r.st years-, of the reformed constitution, advice 
from experienced officials might have been of great value to 
local 'bodies,., the eonditio.ns were such that the latter, ,were^ as 
little likely to^ ask for it as the '.former were certain to ^feei 
diffident in offering it. Circumstances thus co-iiib'h.ied 
to render the task of local bodies, in . these . first 
years of their emaiicipation from official control, one 
of unexampled difficulty. It would be unsafe, as well as 
unfair, to attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the 
future of local 'self-government from- the history of the past 
nine years. To us the wonder is, not that these bodies should 
have failed in some instances to maintain their former 
efficiency, but that their general level of working should have 
remained so high. Many of the defects, in our opinion, were 
the inevitable result of the suddenness "with ivliich the 
transition from official tutelage to complete freedom was made. 
They do not connote an inability on the part of the people to 
manage their own affairs through the medium of representa- 
tive institutions. Certain improvements in the machinery 
of local self-government are undoubtedly called for ; and in 
particular the relationship between the provincial governments 
and local bodies seems to require investigation. We have been 
greatly impressed with the necessity for the improvement — in 
some provinces creation would be a more appropriate word — of 
the machinery through which local governments supermse and 
co-ordinate the work of local bodies. Wc desire to draw 
particular attention to this important question. In so far, 
however, ^as any inference as to the fitness of the people for 
responsibility in the political sphere can be legitimately drawn 
from their conduct of affairs in the sphere of local self-govern- 
ment.^ we^ think that the narrative outlined above fully supports 
and justifies the advance which we are going to recommend. 
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o9. Before we deal with the question of tlie proYiiieial gOTeriB 
Bients two preliminary questions must be referred Tr> ; <1: dne 
question of the separation of Sind from the Bondaiv iq‘e‘>ida-}r''\' 
and its constitution into a separate province ; and , 2 vlie 
question of the separation of Burma from India, 

(1) Sind , — The population of Sind, according to the last census, 
amounted to 3,279,377, of which Muslims numbered 2,4(16,028 
and Hindus 840,567. The evidence -which was presented to the 
Joint Free Conference indicates sufficiently clearly that the great 
majority of the Muslim inhabitants of Sind desire its se])aratioii 
from Bombay and its formation into a new province. The 
.reasons put forward by them in support of their proposal are 
principally of a sentimental character, but none the less potent. 
They argue that Sind is geographically, ethnologieally and 
linguistically a unit distinct from the Presidency ]UT>per, all of 
which grounds of argument are substantially eo.rreet. We can- 
not, however, agree with their argument that ihe conneetioi) of 
Sind with Bombay has been of disadvantage to Sind, and in 
particular tliat the port of Karachi has suffered owing to the 
jealousy of Bomba 3 u The principal arguments put forwani by 
those — including the Bombay Government — -who are opposed to 
separation, are of a financial nature. It is argued that Sind is 
too small, both in area and population, to supjiort a separate 
governmexit : that it would be impossible for Sincl to support the 
exx)ense of maintaining a staff of experts such as those whose 
advice she now enjoys as part of the Presidency proper. Fur- 
ther, the cadre of the publie services would be so small that it 
%voukl be difficult to obtain men of the inglit stamp. Special 
reference is made in this connection to the Siikkur barrage, the 
capital necessary for the completion of which has been provided 
by the Goveniiiient of India. It is argued that tliat Government 
would not consent that the barrage and its connected irrigarion 
should be handed over to a provincial government without 
insisting upon the right to exercise some control, witli the object 
of seeing that funds for the service of the debt and repayment 
of the capital were provided. 

Some of us are of opinion that the financial question is at 
present a definite bar to the creation of a separate province of 
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'’Sind. .Tlie. majority of ns, kowever, are of 'tlie opinion that if y 
the people of Sind a,ne prepared to face tlie financial burden and 
otlierdisadTa lit ages ^Yhieh; seem, likely to resiilt from the con- 
stitiition of a separate proTince, their 'wishes in -the matter should 
be complied with. We, according^ recommend that Shul 
shonld be separated from 'the ' Bombay ■ Presidency . 

(2'} Burma . — It is undeniable that . there .. exists among the 
people of Burma a strong, demand ..that Burma slioiild be from. ladia.. 
separated from India. Some of us are of the opinion that it 
would be inconsistent wuth India’s elai in for self-governnieiir 
to deny to the Burnians the right to separate from India, should 
they so desire. The proposal, however, raises questions of sucli 
vital importance to both countries that their coiisiderailon and 
settlement appear to the majority of us to be a necessary 
preliminary to a decision on the main question. The two 
principal questions for decision are those eonneeted with defence 
and finance, and wm have not the material before us to enable 
us to form a considered judgment on such intricate and debat- 
able problems. We have had estimates placed before us whiei'i 
attempt to forecast tlie financial etTect of the separation of 
Burma ; and protagonists of Burma’s cause argue that she will 
benefit considerably by the change. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that large sums of Indian money were expended upon 
the conquest and subsequent development of Burma ; thal- 
Burma for many years wuis a deficit i3rovince maintained at the 
expense of India ; and that if Burma is now to cease to be a 
part of India, India can justly claim the repayment of large 
sums. As regards the question of defence, various problems are 
involved. The risk of invasion from the North-East :is perhaps 
small at present ; but India must always be interested in the 
adequate defence of Burma from external invasion. The 
Burnians have not so far shown any great capacity for regular 
military service ; yet Burma, separated from India, would have 
no more claim to be garrisoned by the Indian Army than has 
Ceylon. If the Indian xirmy is to be withdrawn from Burma, 
by whom is the country to be garrisoned and what will be the 
financial effect of the consequent changes f Such are some of 
the aspects of tvro vital questions eonneeted with the problem of 
the separation of Burma. Ihitil these questions have received 
full and careful consideration and a settlement of them has been 
arrived at. w^e are not in a position to recommend the separation 
of Burma from India. 

. 40. The nine proyinces are, how- governed by a divided Execu- 
tive, the Go vernordn-Council; controlling, the reserved subjects, 
while the Governor with^ ministers is responsible for the trans- 
ferred subjects. The '‘alternatives before us are either to retain 
dyarchy, whether in its present 'or in a modified .form, or to 
, .abolish the distinction between resetved and transferred subjects 
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Bin] ^et up a luiiiary iarni af guvenimeiit. Thu |ir«'^un: m 
was devised as a teaiporary expedient ; it k hii^dily aniliriid, lias 
many inherent defects and involves grave dj.sa(ivuntage>. That 
the system, lias worked even moderate!}' "well since its inception 
is a tribute to the men who have worked it. rather than an 
argument in favour of its eontinuanee. The King’s Govern- 
ment lias been carried on in spite of, and not because of, dyarchy. 
There iSj in fact, a preponderating volume of opinion. botJi 
official and unoflieiai, in favour of the abolition of dyarchy and 
the institution of a unitary system of governineiit in the pro- 
vinces, Ax>art from the views of individuals, it is only the 
United Provinces Government and the Bombay Prciviiieiai 
inittee who, as a body, recommend the eontinuanee of dyarcliy. 
The Bombay Provincial Committee would retain die depart- 
ment of Law and Order as a reserved subject on!}’ lor a period 
of five years, after which it should be 01)011 to the pj'ovincia! 
legislature to demand the transfer of this last remnant^ of 
dyarchy to the control of responsible ministers. The United 
Provinces Government, while recommending the retenrion of a. 
modified system of dyarchy, would widen the field of responsi- 
bility by the transfer of further subjects. 

Unitary ^.jj ^ of this consensus of opinion miion& those who 

Govemznent have had first-hand experience of dyarchy, the majority of us 
recom- have no hesitation in recommending that the ExecutiTe 

mended. Government in the nine major provinces and in the Province 

of Sind, if separated from Bombay, vshoiild consist of a 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, and. ministers responsible 
to the legislature. We consider that the distinction between 
reserved and transferred subjects should be abolished and that 
all subjects, save those specifically classified as central, should 
be provincial. The only exception we would make to this 
general rule is that in Bengal, following the recommendation 
of the local Government, we would retain law and order in 
charge of a member not directly responsible to the legislature. 

Strength of 42. On consideration of the local conditions and the recoin- 
the Cabinet, mendations of the various Provincial Governments and Gobi- 
mittees, we recommend that the Cabinet should consist of eight 
ministers in Madras, six in the United Provinces, five in Bombay, 
Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, and three in the Central Provinces. The ministers 
slioiild be appointed by the Governor in the manner indicated 
in the next paragraph ; and, except in one instance i^ef erred to 
hereafter, either be elected members of the local Legislature or 
obtain seats therein within six months from the date of appoint- 
ment. We do not accept the suggestion that they should be- 
elected by the Legislature. 

sponM^lity an essential feature of our .seheme that there^shoiiH be 

^ joint^^ responsibility 'in ■ the Cabinet. We therefore recommend 

that in appointing the ministers the Governor should follow the 
English constitutional praetiee of selecting the Chief Minister 
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a,iid appoiiit,i.ri.g- tlie o.tlier ■ iiimisters on, Iiisn’eeoiimieiidatioii. ,It. ' 

.w.as suggested in tiie course ■' of ^.ol^l';delibeITltions^ that, the 6 
nor' siiouM appoint , tJie,/,mimstetts.:in consiiltation. w.ith' the.' CH^ 

Minister .'but' not necessarily on, Ms' ixeominendations., .; 
however, would, in our opinion, he ineonipatibie with joint 
responsibility, since it is essential for the latter that the Chief 
Minister should be in a position to select colleagues in whom 
he has confidence and not be compelled to accept men chosen 
by the Governor. 

4-A. Two of our coiieagues have urged that statutory provision Composi- 
shouid be made for the inclusion of one Muslim member in the tion of the 
Cabinet in provinces w^here the Muslims form a minority of the 
population. They argue that the interests of the community a Muslim 
must be safeguarded within the inner councils of the Govern- Minister, 
ment ; and that this can be done most effectively by including 
in the Cabinet a representative of the commimity. They point 
to the fact that throughout the period during which the existing 
constitution has been in operation the Executive Goveriinient of 
every Province, save the Central Provinces and Burma, has 
almost invariably contained a Muslim member, and they desire 
that this recognition of the position of the community should 
be confirmed in the new constitution. Finally, they argue that 
questions connected wdth Muhammadan religious endowments, 
the appointiiient of Kazis and cognate matters must be handled 
by Muhammadan ministers. 

45. The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the statutory 
Executive Government of the country is natural and has our proyMon- 
entire sympathy. We believe that no wise minister will ignore 
the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim member Muslim in 
will bring to his Cabinet. It is probable that the exigencies of Cabinet 
the parliamentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim 
minister in the Cabinet virtually certain in most provinces. In ® “ 
any ease it is very improbable that the position accorded to the 
community in this respect during the past ten years will be 
lightly ignored in the formation of future ministries. But a 
statutoiy provision for the appointment of a Muslim, irrespective 
of his capacity and the parliamentary support he is able to 
command, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. The 
admission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims 
from other communities and interests, which it would be difficult 
to ignore. Such an appointment would be inconsistent with the 
assumption of joint responsibility by the Cabinet and would be 
destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the Punjab Com- 
mittee, the selection of ministers irrespective of party con- 
siderations would cut at the very root of the principle of 
responsible government/^’*' The argument relating to MuiSslim 
endowments appears to us to be particularly dangerous. These 

. *Beport of tbe Punjab Befoms Ooinmittee 1929, para. 90. 
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eiidowiiieiits are at preBeiit acljiidieated.iipoii' by judges irrespec- 
tive of tlieir religion.' If Thei '..argiimeiit . were sound that a 
Miibaminadaii minister -.alone should, deal with tl]e3ii on the 
executive side, it might be elaimed with equal force ihat a 
Wiihanimadan judge alone should be capable of liaiidliiig friem 
on the judicial side— a ' .claim which has- never been made and 
would, if allowed, be 'subversive of, sound government. We, 
therefore, find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 

46. With regard to 'the internal working of the Cabinet, wc» 
propo>se tliat the Chief Minister should preside at the iiieetiiigs 
and, save in Beiigah in one' particular respect, distribute the 
portfolios amongst the members of the Cabinet, He may a.p]}oiiit 
a member to preside in his absence, and sueli mem])er will be the 
Vice-President of the Cabinet and possess all the powers of the 
Chief Minister for the time being. It should be witliin the 
discretion of the Chief Minister to appoint an official as secretary 
to the Cabinet, who should work under his orders or, in his 
absence, under those of the Vice-President. Rules for the trans- 
action of the business of the local government should be prepared 
by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, 
and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

47. It follows from our proposals regarding the constitution of 
the Cabinet that the Goveimor wall not be a member of it. It is 
desirable that the Governor, as a direct representative of the 
King-Emperor, should not become the subject of criticism in the 
Legislative Council, as would be the case if he is directly con- 
nected wutii the decisions of the Cabinet. There is, howeu er, a 
more weighty reason for his exclusion. The transition from the 
present dyareliieal constitution to full responsible government in. 
the provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary 
powers in tlie hands of the Governor. It is essential for the 
proper exci’cise of those powers that the Governor should be 
placed outside and above the Cabinet. It is our hope that wutli 
the g3*ov;th of lesponsible government in the provinces the 
exercise of those ])Owers- will gradually fall into desiietiide, leaving* 
the Governor ultimately in tlie position of a coiistiturional ruler. 
The consummation of this ideal will be retarded rather than 
advanced by ])laemg the Governor in the Cabinet. 

48. The exception we have made in paragraph. 42 relates to the 
portfolio of Law and Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence 
of acute communal tension in that province and it^ I'c percus- 
sions on the a<lminist ration, a section of tlie Government of 
Bengal is of o])i!iioii that the handing over of the jjortiolio or 
Law and Order to an elected minister, responsible to the Council, 
vrould create 'Wi large measure of distrust and apprehension., 
which wmiid be inifavourable to the advance of the pi^^vinece’-* 

' ' ♦ Keport oa the working of the Beformed ' Constitution in Bengal, 
10^1-27, Fart II, pages^ 15— -16. ■ ^ 
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The Government of Bengal, therefore, recommend that the port- 
folio ill question should , be ' placed in the hands of. an official 
minister, appointed . by the Governor.- The Government, in- 
cluding this official member, should, they suggest, be xmitary in., 
.character,, and proposals connected with' the department of Law 
and. Order wliieli come before the Legislative Council should 
have been approved by the Government as a whole.' 

49. We are impressed w-ith the clanger pointed' out, but Onr proposals 
.apprehend that the solution recommended hj the Government of 

Ben.gal , would be unworkable and would make the position of 
the official minister vis-a-vis the members of the Cabinet and 
the Legislature full - of difficulty. The alternative suggested 
by the Provincial Committee, namely, that of safeguarding the 
administration of the deiiartment of Lfaw and Order by an elected 
minister by assoeiating with him a board composed on com- 
munal lines, does not commend itself to us as either feasible or 
satisfactory. We have already recommended that Law and 
Order should not be a transferred subject in Bengal. In pur- 
suance of this recommendation now propose that the port- 
folio should be placed in charge of a member — not necessarily 
an official — appointed by the Governor. He will on appointment 
become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council ; but will 
not, of course, be responsible to it. Save in this respect we 
recommend that the constitution and the working of the Cabinet 
in Bengal should follow the general lines laid down for the other 
provinces. 

50. A question which has engaged our special attention is the Besirabaity 
desirability of guarding against the risk of too frequent changes 

of ministries. It is a well-known historical fact that govern- MmisSeai 
ments tend to be most stable where the two-party system obtains Votes of 
ill the legislature, while cabinets dependent on the support of 
groups separated by no very clear political principles change, 
often with kaleidoscopic rapidity. Until regular parties develop 
and the principles of responsible government are more widely 
understood throughout India, the risk to which we have alluded 
is one that must be faced. It requires little argument to make 
out a case for giving reasonable security of tenure to ministries 
in the years during which a system of truly responsible govern- 
ment is being inaugurated in the provinces. Yarioiis methods 
have been suggested by which this end might be attained. The 
American model — an executive appointed for a fixed period — ^we 
have rejected as being unsuited to Indian conditions and incon- 
sistent with the form of government which we desire to see 
established. Our object is to give the ministers reasonable 
security of tenure, while ensuring that power to remove them 
shall be exercisible by the legislature when they have ceased 
to have its confidence. We, therefore, consider that adequate 
notice should be given before any motion of want of confidence 
is introduced. This provision will ensure that all members of 
the legislature will have a reasonable opportunity to 

■ '0 ■ ■ 
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. attend. We, further , consider-' ' that no iiiotioii of want of 
confidence slioiild entail the resignation of a ministry niiless two- 
thirds of the .members present Tote in favoiir of it. Some of 
ns would iiaye preferred that an absolute majority of the members 
of the legislature should be required in order to carry a motion 
, , of . no-eonfidence ; but such- a provision would, perla^ps, render 

■ dhe . removal of an unpopular ministry too diffieiilt. We have, 
therefore, |>ref erred the first altornative. . 

Salaries of 51. .Foil owiiig the almost imanimoiis reeommeiirlafioii of tlie 
MiiBsters. . provineiarijovermnents and Committees, we recorniuemL iliat tlie 
; salaries of ministers and of the Presideiit of tiie Coiiiicil 

■ be fixed by an Act of the local iegislatiiin. We are aware liiar 
the .reduction of salary by a .vote of the legishn'iire is fcie oi: 

.'the gerieraily accepted methods of briiighig eensure mirdsim* 

. and of removing Mm from .office. But under our piH.oosal it 
.will be open to the legislature to secure this eml by iei’usal or 
reduction of the ^ grants . required fo'r the administration of a 
department. On the other hand, until eonstitutioiial usages 
and practices become more cry.stallized and appreciated in India, 
we think that there is some advantage in not keeping the 
ministers in a state of uncertainty as to the extent of their 


salaries from time to time, and in securing that the reduction^ 
if any, will be carried by the deliberate will of the legislature 
expressed by a formal enactment and not by a casual vote. 

52. The Governor of a px'ovinee at present oceiipies a dual 
e exercises a double responsibility. On the one handy 

he is the executive head of a bureaucratic administration respon- 
sible only to the Parliament of Great Britain, and in this eapaeitj 
exercises certain powers of superintendence and control over a 
legislature that is in part popularly elected. On the other hand 
he exercises, vis-a-vis the Mnistry and Legislature, special 
responsibilities unconnected with any of the subjects adminis- 
tered by the reserved half of the Provincial Government, The 
proposals which we put forward will, if adopted, have the effect 
of modifying profoundly the position of the Governor. With 
the transfer of all subjects to a responsible Minister ccotain of 
his existing functions will autoinatically lapse ; and we have to 
decide on the powers of control with -which we wish to invest 
him in view' of the altered circumstances. We have been im- 
pressed during the course of our tour with the Statutory Com- 
mission by the evidence of a widespread demand that tlie 
Governor should be the depository of certain extraordinary 
powders to enable him to deal with any emergencies that may 
arise. We Iiave found a general realisation of the fact that in 
a situation so novel and complex as that produced in India by 


the constitutional changes consequent on the institution of the 
reforms, the future course of events cannot with any certainty 
be predicted or foreseen. There is a disposition in some quarters 
to regard the Govexmor as a Dens ex .macliina who will step in 
,to assuage communal Aifferenee, solve all difficulties, and, in the' 
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last resortj assume charge of the admimstration in the event of 
a , breakdown. 

While we are alive to the importance of investing the Governor 
with adequate powders to meet all emergencies that may arise 
during the time that the country is settling down to the exer- 
civSe of the increased responsibilities of provincial self-govern- 
ment, w^e are no less impressed with the importance of inaking 
responsible government in the provinces a reality. The chief 
responsibility for the government -of .the province must rest 
with the Cabinet. The Governor, we consider, should iiorm.al- 
J,y .remain ill the background, armed wit.!i eo.idnin .eniergeney 
powers, of intervention ■ and control, wdiich we' trust may 
gradually lapse through disuse, until lie has assumed the 
position of. a constitutional ruler- in the British Dominions. 

, -53. .The Governor of the province, should, we consider,, exer- 
cise the ordinary constitutional power of dismissing the 
Cabinet ; but we vu)uld not vest in him any extraordinary 
power to dismiss an individual niiiiister, as has been proposed 
in some quarters. In dismissing, as in appointing, a Cabinet, 
we consider that the Governor should follow the ordinary 
constitutional practice which obtaiiLS in self-governing British 
dominions. The power of the Governor to override the Cabi- 
net we would restrict and eonfiue within prescribed limits. 
For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a 
province we consider that it should be open to the Governor to 
take any steps and, if necessary, issue orders m 
the name of the, Government of the province to preserve 
peace and order. Where the Governor eomsiders that an order 
issued by a minister should be overruled for the purpose of 
maintaining peace and tranquillity, he should have the power 
to do so. Similarly, where no order has been issued by a 
minister, the Governor should have the power to issue any 
order necessary in his opinion for the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity. In this connection we consider that it 
should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the 
transfer of any district magistrate or district superintendent 
of police to and from any district. Apart from matters 
connected with the maintenance of peace and tranqiiillit}?^, we 
consider that the Governor should not be given the power to 
override the decision of the majority of the Cabinet. If, how- 
ever, he differs from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) 
the religion or the religious rites of any class of Britisli sub- 
jects ill British India ; (h) any central subject ; or (e) the 
interests of another province, he should have the power to 
refer the question to the Governor-General, whose decision shall 

54. We now timi to a consideration of questions connected 
with the composition and powers of the provincial legisla- 
tures. The authors of the Joint Eeport laid emphasis on the 
existence of a wide, and infelligeht' electorate as essential for 
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complete .responsible go-vernmem and suggested it as one oi 
tiie most .important duties of. the Statiitor}' Coiiiiiiissioii ‘‘ to 
examine the growth of capacity 'and responsibilitr in the elec- 
torates.'”^' But, while they spoke a broad franeliise a.s 
the arch, on .■ which 'the. edifice of self-governmerit luiist 
be., raised, ‘‘'t they ■recommended that its extent 
be determined V' rather ' 'with .■ reference to praetieal 
difficulties than .to any .n priori considerations as to the degree 
of education or amount. of ineome which iivdj be held to eoiisti- 
tiite a qualification. Acting' on these lines and following 
largely the yarying recommendations, of the local governirieiits, 
the Franchise ' (Southboroiigh)' Ccnimittee suggested elec- 
torates ra..iigiiig from 1.2 'per cent. .of the popiiiation in the 
Punjab to 3.3 per cent, in Bombay, the figure in one inrovinee 
oiiljq iiamehq Assam, being 'as high as 5 per cent. Owing to 
yarioiis reasons alluded to hereafter, these ratios have since 
altered, and the pereentages based' 'on the figures of voters 


ill 1926 are' a.*s follows — . " 

Peree^iiage of Total 

Name of Provinec. Population EnfranchtseeL 

Madras . . . . . 3.2 

Bombay , . . . 4.03 

Bengal ■ ' . . . . . ■ . . 2.4 

., .United P.roy.inees ' .3.5.' 

Punjab . . . . . . 3.4 

Bihar and Orissa . . .. 1.1 

Burma .. .. .. 13.8 

Assam . . ... . . 3.3 

Central ProvincevS and Berar . . 1.28 


Legislative Assembly . . . . 0.45 


55. The smallness of the electorates has been made in some 
quarters a ground of criticism against the Councils, and it is 
argued tliat, until the latter become more largely representa- 
tive, it would be idle to think of investing them with larger 
powers. It may, however, be mentioned that a system of 
parliamentary government existed in England before 1832, 
although the electorate was practically confined to the upper 
classes ; and that even after the Eeform Act of 1832 tlie pro- 
portion of the population enfranchised was less than 3 per 
cent. ; it rose to 9 per cent, in 1867 and 16 per eenk in 1884. 
The growth of the electorate in other countries has been equal- 
ly slow ; but the smallness of the electorate has nowhere 
precluded the exercise of self-government by the countries 
concerned. We can coneieve of no reason why the ease of 
India should be different. It must also be borne in mind that 
the comparison of voters with the total population presents 
the size of the electorate in a somewhat unfavourable perspective. 

* Bepoit on Indian Oonstitntioiml Beformg, pam. 2M* 
para*. 262, ■ tIMd* para. 226. 
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The complete eiifraiichisemeiit of. women, e^eii ni , leading 
European eoniitries, is of recent occurrence. In Indiaj, owing 
to social customs amongst Muslims and Hindus, the number 
of women enfranchised is necessarily small and unduly lowers 
the general average. A more true picture is afforded by com- 
paring the electorate ■with the adult male population, which 
virtually is the only class from which it is formed. Looked at 
from this point of view, the electorate comprises 46 per cent, of 
the population in Burma • 11 to 13 per cent, in Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab and A>ssam ; 9 per cent, 
in Bengal ; and 4 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The percentages, except in the last twm 
cases, are not inconsiderable ; but, nevertheless, w'e recognise 
that a truly democratic government, such as we aim at estab- 
lishing in our country, is inconsistent with the existence of 
a narrow franchise. We, therefore, propose that a substantial 
increase should be made in the size of the electorates. 

56. The growth of the electorate during the last ten years and 
the popular attitude towards the exercise of the franchise, in 
our opinion, amply justify an advance. At the elections of 
1920 there were potent influences at work hostile to the deve- 
lopment of the electorate and to the use of the franchise. The 
registration of voters in 1920 showed an electorate of 5.3 
millions in the provinces (excluding Burma, to which the 
reforms were not extended until 1923) and of 0.9 million in 
the Legislative Assembly. How far the registered strength 
wms affected by the novelty of the work and by the Congress 
policy of boycott is not easy to determine ; but the registra- 
tions since 1920 have shown a steady growth in the electorate. 
By 1926 the electorate had risen to 6.4 miliioiis in the eight 
proAunees and to 1.1 million for the Assembly (excluding 
Burma) ; showing percentage increases of 20 and 22, respec- 
iiyelj. The gvovvili of population, increase of wealth bringing 
more citizens above tlie qualification leA^els, improved methods 
of registration ajid. lastly, the extension of female suffrage, 
have eontribiited to the increase. But it is undoubted that the 
change in the attitude of the political x^arties to the policy of 
coiuieil entry and tlie consequent quickening of public interest 
in polities have been potent factors in the increase. 

57. The growth of the electorate is less significant of popular 
attitude towards fi’anchise and the reforms generally" than the 
growtlj of voting. At the elections for the Assembly in 1920, 
25 per cent, of the voters in contested constituencies went to 
the polls ; in 1926 the percentage rovse to 48. For the total 
electorate the figures in the two years were 20 |)er cent, and 
36 per cent., respectively,, the actual percentages in certain 
provinces being much higher, 47 in the Punjab, 48 in the 
Central Provinces and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polling for the 
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■■ProTiiieial Coiineils lias been equally liea¥y, tbe percentages 
in 1926 ranging from 39 in ■■■Bombay and 43 in Madras to 53 
'ill' tile Punjab. For contested constituencies in Bihar and 
Orissa in 1926 .the, percentage was'Blj.a remarkable figure for 
a ^ comparatiTel}’ backward province,. On this point the re- 
marks of some of the . Provinciar Governments are interest- 
Mg , 

. ■■Punjab. , 

• ■ : ; . . ■..., ■ . . ■the keenness in rural polling, even in 

' v'- ' distmts previously 1 backward and remote, 

denotes an tiinbitioii.vwdiieh 'can hardh^ be disregardcfL 

■ Bengal. 

t' There, has: been a -slow but steady growth in the in- 
terest taken by the electorate in the elections and the 
working of the councils . . . . Considering the com- 

paratively long distances that voters have, to travel in 
the country to arrive at the polling booths, these figmes 
appear to indicate that the interest taken in elections in 
rural areas is not less than in the towns. ^ v 

58. We now come to our own proposals on the subject. 'We 
are of opinion that adult sulfrage, though an ideal to be aimed 
at and reached by gradual stage>s, is impracticable at the 
sent day. The number of persons now entitled to vote for 
the Provincial Councils is 8.25 millions approximately, and 
some of the local governments are opposed to an increase of 
this number on the ground, inter alia, of the inadequacy of the 
existing electoral machinery to deal satisfactorily with a larger 
number. According to the census of 1921, the population of 
British India, over twenty years of age, exceeds 128 millions. 
We believe that it would be impossible for an electorate of 
these dimensions to be handled adequately by the present or any 
other machinery that can be devised in the near future, until 
further experience has been gained in the handling of elec- 
torates of a more reasonable size. 

59. With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, 
two lines of advance suggest themselves, namely, to lea'\e the 
<liiestion to the decision of the Councils, and secondly, to take 
the first step forward befox’e the new Councils are constituted. 
Altliougli we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of 
the Coiineils in this behalf — ^the Madras Coiiiieii has already 
declared itself in favour of adult suffrage — we consider that our 
demand for the transfer by Parliament of its responsibility over 
the whole field of administration in the provinces to the Legisla- 


* Meinorandnm prepared for the use of the India, n Statutory CoHaaisBioii 
by the Governiaeut of the Punjab, Part IV, page 37. 

tEeport on the working of, the -Boformed CJoiistitiition in Bengal, 1921-7, 
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•■ ti've Councils, can, be made with.' greater reason if tlie ,'Couiieiis 
are, ■ representative, of a- .wider electorate .than .less . dhan 
4' per cent, of the poimlation as at present. We are 
further of opinion that the political education of the people can 
be most rapidly achieved through the channel of electorates and 
that ^Hhe gradual development of self-governing institutions 
imperatively deinands that the franchise should be more widely 
diffused than at present. We, therefore, recommend that the 
present electorate should be doubled iinmediateij?-. Three 
Members of the (committee, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that there should be no change in the electorate for a period 
of seven years from the coming into force of the new constitution, 
as it would be unwise to widen the electorate at the same time 
that extensive ehanges are made in the constitution and the 
powers of the Councils. 

60. With I'egard to future extension of the franchise, we recom- 
mend that the new Legislative Councils should have the power to 
raise or lower tlie franchise at the end of their second term, 
provided that any change shall not be carried into effect unless 
it is passed at a special meeting of the Council and is supported 
by not less than two-thirds of the membex's present. We further 
recommeiKl that unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in 
the direction of adult suffrage, one-third of the adult poixulation 
should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941 ; two-thirds in 1951 ; 
and the wliole in 1961. A minorhv^ of us would, however, prefer 
that the couricils should be given the power, after the expiry of 
their second term, to increase the franchise, if they so desire, 
to not more ilian one-fourth of the adult population and there- 
after at t]ie same rate at the end of every two terms. 

We vroiild exclude Biii'ina from the scope of the above recom- 
mendations, since tliat province has already travelled a long 
way on the road to adult suffrage, the percentage of male voters 
to the population over twenty years of age being as high as 
46.6. We, therefoim, imcommend that the question of further 
extension of Die franchise in Burma should be left to the dis- 
cimtion of tlie Legislative CounciL 

61. The n.ext question which demands our attention is the size 
and eomposition of the Provincial Legislatures. The pimsent 
strength of the Legislative Councils does not, in our opinion, 
admit of effeeiive representation of the various competing in- 
terests. The vast size of some of the constituencies — ranging 
from 4,000 to 8.000 miles in nomMuhammadan, to 37,000 square 
Biiles in Muhaxnmadan rural constituencies in Madras, 
to quote but one example-^makes electioneering difficult 
and expensive and any contact between the eleetox's 
axxd their representatives remote and intaxigible. In order to 
make this representation more real, we recommend that the size 
of the constituencies should be reduced and consequently that 
their iiumfeer should be, increased. . Bearing in mind the reeom- 
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BiendatioBs of tlie Provincial Governments and Committees, vtb 
suggest the following immbers for the various provinces : — 


Name of Province, 

Present 

Strejigih 

Proposed 

Strength, 

Madras 

.. 132 

150 

Bombay (excluding Sind) 

.. 95 

114 

Bengal . . . . 

.. 140 

200 

United Provinces 

.. 123 

182 

Punjab 

.. 94 

150 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . 103 

150 

Central Provinces 

.. 73 

125 

Assam 

.. 53 

75 

Burma 

. . 103 

120 


These figures, taken in eonjmictioii with oiir recommendation 
for the elimination of nominated members, involve no incon- 
siderable increase over the present elected representation in 
the Councils. 

62, In addition to elected representatives the coiaicils now in- 

clude official and non-official membei’s appointed by the 
Governor. The official element was retained under the 
oonstitution of 1919 in order to make it possible for the councils 
to obtain first-hand knowledge of matters likely to coma 
before them. The joint authors of the Eeport on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms, however, wished to see a convention estab- 
lished w^hereby, on subjects transferred to the control of ministers, 
the official members would abstain from voting and leave the 
decision of the question to non-official members. On other 
matters,*^ wrote the joint authors, except on occasions when 
the Government thinks it necessary to require their support, the 
nominated official members of the Legislative Coiiiicii should 
have freedom of speech and Unfortunately, for reasons 

alluded to elsewhere, neitlier of the eonve^itions has been estab- 
lished. 

63. The existence of the official bloc, indiscriminately siri>port- 
ing the ministers, has obscured the responsibility of the latter 
to the councils and hindered the development of parties. It is, 
accordingly, not surprising that there should be more unanimity 
of opinion wi’tii regard to the abolition of this bloc than on almost 
any other point. Of the Provincial Committees, wdth the excep- 
tion of the Bengal Committee, who would merely reduce its 
sijzie, and of the Burma Committee, who would tentatively retain 
it for five years, all are unanimoim in demanding the abolition oi" 
the official bloc. Some of the opinions expressed are noteworthy 
and will bear repetition. Thus, the Bombay Committee write 

So long as the ministers felt that they could rely on 
the official votes and the vote>s of nominated members, they 

■"Keport on Indian Gonstitutional' Eefoms, paro. 232. 
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■ have not ' felt aiiy compulsion, and have made no seiiou® 
efforts, to organise their own parties. Their followers, oB 
the other hand, realising that the ministers could maiii- 
tain themselves'' and carry through their policy independently- 
of them, have not felt the same obligation to support them 
as they would have felt if the ministers had been entirely 
dependent on their votes for their existence. Party dis- 
cipline has, as a consequence, always been very slack. The 
presence of the official bloc has thus had the effect of destroy- 
ing to a considerable extent the responsibility of ministers to 
the elected portion of the Council, and in producing at times 
a feeling of irresponsibility among the elected members of 
the Council.*^ 

The Punjab Committee state as follows : — 

"We consider that the presence of the official element in 
the legislatures is detrimental to the growth of initiative 
and responsibility amongst the non-official members, which 
is necessary to ensure a smooth and equitable Avorking of 
the constitutional machinery. ’’t ‘‘We also feel that the 
presence of the official bloc with a solid phalanx of votes has, 
to some extent, been responsible for keeping the eommunal 
issue alive in the legislature. With the disappearance of 
the official bloc the formation of a heterogeneous ministry, 
depending for its existence on the combined support of the 
official element and co-religionists of the respective ministers, 
will become impossible. 

64. The Governiiients of Madras, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam recommend complete exclusion of nominated official 
members, AAdiile those of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
would merely retain them for the purpose of speaking in ex- 
planation of ministerial policy, but not for A^oting in support of 
it. The Government of Burma avouH retain the official bloc 
pending a ATjte of the local Council, passed by a substantial majo- 
rity, demanding its elimination. The Government of Bengal 
stands alone in recommending the retention of the official bloc, 
though in reduced numbers. 

The Government of the Punjab state as folloAA-^s : — 

. . . while it (the official bloc) has assisted stability 

and promoted the interests of sound and impartial adminis- 
tration, its presence has, as we have already shown, pro- 
duced an element of unreality in the responsibility of 
ministers, AAffio have been able thereby to supplement de- 
nciencies in the votes of their followers. If real progress is 
to be made in trying out the principles of responsible goA^ern- 

^Eeport of the Committee appointed by the Bombay Legislative Coiineil 
to eo- operate with the Indian Statutory Commission, 1929, para. 7. 
tEeport of the Punjab Eeforms Committee, 1929, para. 82. 
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■aieiit, we feel that the official bloe should disa|>pear as far 
as Totiiig" power is eoncemed/^*' 

The GoTeriiiiieut of Bihar and Orissa state as follows 

* ^ . . . it is undoubted that the existence of the official 

bloe alone has jnade it possible to w’ork dyareiiy since the 
introduction of .reforms.'; ■without it there \?ould have been 
no stability in the ministry ; y , . But a consideralde 

price has had to he,paid; for this the knowledge tliat the 
ministers can count on the sujjport' of the offi,eial bloe has 
weakened the tie between the ministers and the eoiincil : 
the ministers have been regarded even in their owui subjects 
as part of the official government, and they have eneoiintyreo. 
a hostility which possihty w'ould not have exist ed it rr.e 
. ministers had been recognised to be wholly dependent on 
■the council. A further advance towwds responsible govern- 
ment wuiiid seem to necessitate the reinoval of wdiat h 
regarded as an obstruction betw^een the ministry and the 
council and the disappearance of nominated officials . . .’t 

65. In view of the above opinions, w’-e have no hesitation in 
recommending that the official bloc should be entirely eliminated. 
In order, how^ever, to provide for the occasional appo'nirnient of 
ex|)ei"ts to assist in the consideration of particiiiar bills before 
the Council, w’e suggest that the Governor should have the power 
to nominate not more than tw^o experts for the purpose of those 
bills. These members should be in addition to the noriaal 
strength of the Couiieil but should not have the powu^r t<j vote. 

66. The nomination of non-official members has hitherto been 
justified on the ground of enabling the Govenior to remedy the 
defects of election and secure the representation of eominuiiities 
and interests w^hieli W'Ould otherwise fail to obtain representa- 
tion. xls w^e propose to make full provision for the representa- 
tion of ail such coimni'inities and interests by eleetiom we recom- 
mend that the nomination of non-officials be entirely done awary 
wdth. As a result of our recommendation, except to the extent 
indicated in paragraphs 49, 65, 80 and 93, the Legislative 
Councils will consist of elected members only. 

67. One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing 
of the problems with which we have to deal is that of com- 
munal electorates. Throughout otir tour in India the Joint Free 
Conference was confronted with insistent demands for tlie recog- 
nition of the special importance of particular communities as 
such, and arguments w^ere put forward to support the plea that 
only by .separate electorates or special representation, not only 
in the legislatures, but also in local self-governing bodies, can 


Memorandum prepared for the use of the Indian Statutory C^oniiiiissioa 
hj the Government of the Punjab, Part IV, page S9. 

tConfideiitiai Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Ctuumissioii pre- 
pared by the Governor-in-Oouneil, • Bihar and Orissa, page 3. 
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tlie different; interests' 'of encli eonimuiuty'.be /safeguarded. ."Be- 
fore we attempt to .put '.forward our ^ solution of the prohiein it 
wilt be conYenieiit to set down theease as it now stands' and 
to see lioAv fair the principle of separate electorates, has liither- 
■to been coneeded.' . . 

■ 68. At present the position' is' that. Muslims have ^separate 
electorates in eight major provinces, while in Burma they are 
iiieliided in a separate Joint electorate with all other Indian 
voters. The Sikhs in the Punjab have their oivii electorate, 
as have Europeans in Madrirs, .Bombay, Bengal,, the United 
Piarvinees, Bihar and Orissa and Burma ; Aiiglo-Iiidians in 
Madras, Bengal and Burma ; Indian Christians in Madras ; and 
Karens in Burma. In Madras non-Brahmins, a majority com- 
munity, are protected by the reservation of seats, as are 
'^Tlahrattas in Bombay. Except in the cases riientioned above, 
the interests of particular communities are safeguarded by the 
nomination of representatives to the legislature. 

69. Before ive deal, with tlie case of particular communities 
we Avill refer to the general principles v/hich we propose to 
follow Avitlnn ilie limits set by practical considerations. The 
majority of us la^gard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vi cions and unsound , ATe desire to see them abo- 
lished throughout India as soon as possible. We are prepared 
to recommend the retention of communal electorates only in 
exeeptional cireunnstanoes. Where eireumstanees render it un- 
likely that a minority Aviii ol)tain adequate representation with- 
out special protection, we Avoiild generally reserve seats for 
them in joint electorates. We would at the same lime leave the 
members of a minority community free to contest seats in the 
gmieral eonstitueneies over and above those reserved for tJieni. 

70. As already stated, the Muslims enjoy separate electorates 
fn all proAunees save in Burma. In the six provinces sIiOAvn 
beloAV they have been granted representation in excess of 
that to Avhieli they a^’ouIu be entitled on a population ba.sis. 
In the Piinja]) and Bengal the Muslim share of the seats 
filled by election is less than would have been the case were 
population figures tl^e sole criterion. 


Province. 

Present Muslim 
Eepresentation in 
the Provincial 
Legislahms. 

As it ivoidd 
he on a 
impulaHon 
basis. 


{approximate 

only), 

. . . 13 7 



17 

United Provinces . 



Bihar and Oris.sa . . ' . 

. .. 18 


Central Provinces 


: : :':2 

Assam ' - •. . ■ ■■■ 


: : ll : 


The present 
pos.itioii. 


Priiic.ipies 
followed by 

IIS. 


Muslims. 
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Abolition of 
Cominiinal 
electorat-es 
remm- 
" mended. „ 


Bepresentva- 
tloB in 
Provinces 
other than 
the Punjab 
and Bengal. 


Bepresenta- 
tion in the 
Punjak 


,71., Two BiaiB qiiestioiis 'veMeli ■ we , have had to consider are^ 
flrstlj\ . whether / the' present - -system of separate electorates- 
should be,, eontiii lied, and, if ' not,. -what other system should be 
adopted , and, secondly, ' in. either ease, , whether any special 
,represeiitation should be allowed to, the Muslims over and 
above . that to which they are entitled on' a population b.asrs,, o-r 
which the,y. might obtain in open election. It is beyoBd. 
qiiestioii that the .majority of the ,, Muslims throughout India 
desire to retain' separate electorates., and claim that in the- 
provinces in, , which they are' in ,a - minority they should be 
granted representation' oyer and above that to which the 
. mere-' counting' ',01 'heads might.; entitle them. On the other 
hand, " we are convinced ’ that until Muslims and Hindus -are 
brought together in eoinmon electorates there is little prospect 
of „ the evolution of a spirit --of common citizenship, . without 
which the ,systeni of responsible' government cannot satisfactori- 
ly develop. It is a iiiatter for regret that on this important and 
highly-controversial subject it has 3 iot been found possible to 
arrive at a unanimous eon elusion. Some of us are strongly of 
the opinion that separate electorates which now form part of 
the electoral system, should not be abolished except with the 
consent of the community concenied. The majority of us, 
however, have held that wider considerations should be 
allowed to override the wishes of particular communities. 

72. In setting forth our eoiielusions we will deal first with 
the provinces in which the Moslims are in a minority, viz. : 
Madras, Bombay, the 'United,, Provinees, Bihar and. Orissa, the 
Central Provinees and -Assam. -In' these provinces the majority 
of us are of the opinion that separate electorates for the 
Musliins should now he abolished : that tliey should be 
granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them in 
joint electorates either on a population basis or tlieir voting 
streiigtli. whichever may be more favourable to them, and 
further tliai they should be permitted to contest other seats 
in general eonstitueneies beyond the number actually reserved 
for them. The retention of this system is recoin iriended until 
the iiitroduetiou of adult suffrage in any province, by wliieh 
time it is hoped that the time may be ripe for the abolition of 
all special communal privileges. We believe that in some 
provinces at any rate the result of this system will be to place 
the Muslims in at least as favourable a position as they now 
are under e s^'stem of separate electorates, and that the way 
will be prepareil for the growth of a better feeling between 
the two communities and the eventual aboJition of all special 
privileges. 

78. Til the Punjab we have followed, for the two ].>rineipai 
niinority communities, the Hindus and the Sikhs, the same prin- 
ciple which we have applied to the Muslims in provinees in which 
they are in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in the- 
Punjab would reserve seats in 'joint electorates on a popu- 
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latioii' basis or .on voting,, strength, .whichever may be more 
favoiiraHe to them, without prejudice to their right to . con- 
test .other seats in general constituencies. The Muslims in the 
Punjab will then be placed on the same .footing as the Hindus 
ill. all. the other provinces, save, Bengal and Burma. For .Bengal Bengal^ 
we would adopt a different' principle. In this province the Mus- 
lims are. in a clear majority and the. position’ is not complicated. 
by„.'the presence of a third community, such as the Sikhs in, the - 
Punjab. 'We can see no. valid reason for . gra,iitmg 
tO'.... Hie,,' .Muslims any ■..., special prote.ctioii. As for, the. 

Hindus, '.they are sufficiently ■■ immerouS ' and sufficiently in- 
lueiitial to be allowed to take - earn of .' their own ' iiu 
terests. 'Moreover, Hindu ■ opinion throughout India is definite- 
ly opposed to the priiicipie of special protection for particular 
eom.munities, save in very ' exceptional circumstances. We 
therefore consider that in Bengal, 'as far ■ as Hindus and 
Muslims are concerned, there should be no separate electorates 
and no reservation of seats, but that the two eoinmiuiities 
should vote together in a joint electorate. 

74. The attitude adopted by the Sikh eoinniimity towards Sikbs, 
the question of eoinmunal representation in the legislature 
may be stated in a few wmrds. The Sikhs are prepared to 
come into a general electorate with no special protection for 

their own coniniiiiiity, provided that this principle is generally , 

accepted. If, lio-wever, other communities are to be given 
special protection, the Sikhs demand that they should not be 
placed in a worse position. We accordingly recommend that 
until the introduction of adult suffrage, seats for tlie Sikhs, 
in all provinces in which they are in a minority, should be 
reserved in joint electorates on a population basis or their 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to them, with- 
out prejudice to their right to contest other seats in the joint 
electorates. In explanation we may say that it is not our in- 
tention that the Sikhs should have representation in a province 
unless they have the minimum population necessary to entitle 
them to it. 

75. The term “ depressed classes ’’ is frequently used in a Depressed 
loose sense to connote not only members of the communities 
classed as untouchable,^’ but criminal tribes, aboriginals and 

other backward communities. It is necessary, therefore, to 
define exactly the sense in wdiieh we use the term depressed 
classes ’ ’ in our proposals for their representation in the legis- 
latures. We would coniine this term to those who are classed 
as ^ ^ untouchable, ’ ’ leaving it to the local governments to draw 
up lists of the castes which fall within this category, as has 
been done by the Madras Government in the Madras Electoral 
Eules, Pt. I, Rule 3, Section 3, sub-section (h) (1). We con- 
sider that similar lists should be drawn up by all provincial 
governments, exclusive of Burma, where the problem of 
depressed classes is not found. 
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Popniatloa. 

' .Fopula- 
Uonm 
Mifiioas, 
Madras ■. .0| 
.Bombay 
Bengal 1 1|- 
Uaifed . 
Brovi,n<jes 13 
Pimjab : . .2| 
.■B'ibar, 

'Orissa' .5 
. Central , 
BroTinces 2-| 
Assam . . l| 


Method of 
selection of 
ifepresenta- 
tives : 


In Madras . 


In other 
BroTinces, 


76. Here we may refer to. the "question of the population 
numbers of those communities, which are to be considered as 

depressed for the purpose of the special representation 
which we propo.se.to assign .to ' them.; There has been con- 
siderable diftereiice of opinion ,oii this point, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the figures' supplied to ;us by "the several gov- 
errinieiiis amount to 44-| millions', as shown in the margin, while 
the figures quoted by the Hartog Committee on Education amount 
to 29| millions. '. We- may note- that whereas tlie Hartog 
Committee quote a figure' of 7.89 millions .for the United Pro» 
viiices, Part III of 'the Report on the. working of the system of 
.GoTeriiment,'. prepared ' by; 'the Uoverniiieiit of the United 
Provinces for the Statutor^^ Commission, states that alnio^t 
tliiriecn niiilioiis of the total Hindu 

province are regarded by orthodox Hindus as uiU'oueliablt'; 
vide paragraph 3.- of' t Note on .the position of tlie Depressed 
Glasses.^’ For our own purposes \ve have adopted the figure 
of 44| millions. 

77. As regards the method of selection of the representa- 
tives of the depressed classes, we have considered noininatioii- 
separate electorates and joint electorates. Nomiiiation we 
have ruled out, partly on the ground that this inetliod fails 
entirely in educative effect ; partly because nominees lack- 
independence and cannot always be expected to vote withoiit 
regard to the supposed wishes of the authority who nominat» 
ed them ; and partly because the representatives of the 
depressed classes who gave evidence before us were generally 
opposed to the method of nomination. 

78. As regards the second alternative, it is only in tlie Madras^ 
Presidency that it would appear to be within the bounds of 
practical polities to form separate electorates for the depressed 
classes. In the Southern Presidency this community is better 
educated, better organised and altogether jjolitically more acL 
vaneed than in any other part of India. Although are 
generally opposed to any extension of the vicious system of 
communal electorates, the necessity for advancing the poiiticai 
education of the depressed classes is so urgent that we reeonv 
mend that separate electorates should be formed from the 
castes named in the Madras Electoral Rule, referred to above, 
for a period of ten years, after which separate electorates- 
should be abolished and seats should be reserved for them in 
joint electorates. 

79. In other provinces, excluding Bomba}' and Assam where 
local conditions have made it convenient to adopt a slightly 
different method, we recommend that seats slioiild be reserved 
for the depressed classes, as defined by the local governments^ 
in joint electorates. We would allot them seats in the various- 
provinces as follows 
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Madras ' ' • * 

. . 

. . 14 

Bombay . ' . . ' - . 


. . 8 * 

Bengal 

... 

8 

United Provinces- . . 


.. 10 

Punjab , 


. . 6 

Bihar, and Orissa ' ' . .. ■ 


6 

Central Provinces .. 


. . 8 

Assam . . , " 


9t 


(Note — Tlie figures in brackets sliow present 
in every case is by nomination.) 


( 10 ) : 

' ■ - ( 2 ) 

■ ( 1 ) ■ 

. '( 1 ) . 

^ ( 0 ) ■■ 
( 2 ) ■ , ■ 
(4) 

( 0 ) 

representation^ 


111 The Bombay Presidency , we .recommend that seats be re- 
served for the depressed classes in joint electorates on a popiila- 
tion l)asi.s or on their voting strengi:hp^ more favour- 

able to them. 

For Assam we recommend that nine seats should be reserved 
in the joint electorates for the backward and depressed classes 
in the Snrma, valley and for the indigenous primitive races and 
backward and depressed classes in the Assam valley. As in 
other provinces we would leave it to the local government to 
draw up a list of tliese classes. 

80. Akin to the problem of the depressed classes ’’ is that of Backward^ 
baekAvard classes 'b among whom may be counted aboriginaisy 
erimiiial tribes and others' among the less advanced of the in- 
habitants of British India. In Madras and Assam one member 
is at present nominated to the Provincial Legislature to represent 
baelnvard tracts. We would recommend the continuance of this 
representation, leaving it to the local gOA^ernments to form an 
electorate, if possible, or otherwise to fill the seat by iiomination. 

We AYOuld, further, give five representatives to the backward 
classes in the United Provinces, excluswe of the ten already 
allotted to the depressed classes. This 'special representation 
appears to be called for in view of the A^ery large number of the 
inhabitants of the United Provinces who appear to fall Avithin 
this category. One estimate puts the total number of the back- 
Avard classes in this province, excluding the mitouehable>s at 
* no less than sixteen millions. These fiA^e seats AA^e Avould reseiwe 

in joint electorates for persons AA^hom the local government may 
from time to time declare to fall Avithiii this category. In Bihar 
and Orissa, Avliere several aborigines noAV find places in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature tln^ougl) election, aa^c Avould reserve tliree 
( seats in a joint electorate for the aborigines and the backward 

and hill tribes. 

SI. Opinion apiong the Indian Christians o-j) the subject of Indhn 
their representation hy separate electorates appears to be divided. 

As Ave understand the position, Indian Christians Avould be pre- 
pared to abandon separate electorates, because they realise that it 

''^This is an approximate estimate only, 

tTliis iigiire melnles representatives of backward classes and indigenous 
and primitiA-e races. 
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:Bmro|seans. 


iMmms. 


is a clistiii,et disaclYantage for tliem to be shut off politically from 
tlie bulk. of tlieir coiintrynien. If^ however^ separate electorates 
are to contiiiiie fo.r other communities, they would desire to^retain 
them for themselves. We have already stated our objection 
geBerally to separate, electorates. We ' eon.si.der , that Indian 
Christians, who as' ,a rule .have a higher percentage, of literates 
than other ccminiiinities, ' will be able to hold their own in joint 
electorates, if seats be reserved, for 'them. We accordingly re- 
eonmeiid that Indian Christians should ' h.ave seats reserved for 
them in Joint electorates and should be, free to contest other seats 
in general constituencies. .We would allot to them by this 


method seats as under ■. 


Madras , . .... . 

.. 6 

Bombay . ; . 

. . ■ 1 in Bombay City. 

Bengal . 

. . 2 

■' United Pro\dnces ' ■ ■ . . ■ ■ . 

. ■ ■ ■ 3, 

Punjab . . 

.. .2 ■' 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . 2 

Assam . . . , . 

.. 1 

82. It is clear to us that Europeans must continue to obtain 


their representation through separate electorates, if only for the 
reason that they are generally unable to speak the language suffi- 
ciently fluently to address a general constituency in the ver- 
nacular. We, therefore, consider that Europeans should con- 
tinue to have separate electorates. We would grant them seats 
asunder : — 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 
Burma 

As regards the Central Provinces, where at present one 
member is nominated to I’epresent both .Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, w'e would form a general constituency of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians returning two members. 

' , 83. The ease of the Anglo-Indians stands on a slightly different 
footing from that of either the Europeans or the Indian 
Christians, We desire that, as far as possible, Anglo-Indians 
should learn to consider themselves eitiziens of India having 
Joint interests wdth the bulk of the inhabitants of the country. 
With this object in %dew we would, where possible, grant them 
representation in Joint electorates by reservation of seats. Our 
proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are as 
follows : — 

PoV'. Madras one member , to be returned by a separate 
■ electorate and one seat to be reserved for them in a joint 
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electorate. In Bombay, following tiie recommendation of 
5 the Provincial Committee, we wonld give them two seats in 
a separate electorate. In the United Provinces we recom- 
mend three seats ; in the Funjah one ; in Bengal four ; and 
in Biliar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats being 
reserved in Joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo- 
Indians at present have one seat, we would grant them two. 

For the Central Provinces, as already stated, we would give 
two seats to a Joint constituency consisting of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representa- 
tive of the Anglo-Indian community we would suggest that in 
the case of Joint electorates the candidates should either be 
selected from a panel put forward by recognised Anglo-Indian 
associations, or that election should be conditional on obtaining 
a certain percentage of the votes, not only of the Anglo-Indians, 
but of the other electors in the constituency. 

84. The Karens in Burma at present enjoy the privilege of Karens in 
electing five representatives to the Local Council by a separate Burma, 
electorate. We would continue this privilege to them and 
increase the number of their representatives from live to seven. 

85. We consider that Indian representation in the Burma Indians m 
Legislative Council should be on the same basis as at present, but Burma, 
that their number should be increased in proportion to the 
increase in the total membership of the Provincial Council. 

86. The non-Brahmins in Madras and the Mahrattas in Bombay Non- 
liave hitherto been protected by the reservation for them of a Brahm-ns 
certain number of seats. It has become clear that the non- Mahrattas. 
Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection 

and are well able to hold their own in general constituencies. 

We, therefore, consider that the reservation, of seats for non- 
Brahmins in Madras should be abolished. .As regard>s the 
Mahrattas in BombaVj the reservation of seats for them followed 
out of the reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras. 

As in Madras, experieiiee in Bombay has shown that the [ 
Mahrattas are sufficiently strong in the constituencies in which 
seats are now reserved for them to be able to hold their own. 

We do not consider that the reservation of seats for Mahrattas 
can any longer be Justified, and w-e, therefore, propose to abolish 
this reservation also. 

87. We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian Commerce 
or English, qualified to speak with knowledge and authority on 

the various questions connected with the development of com- 
inerce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures. Legislation connected with or affect- 
ing commerce and industry is likely to be increasingly important 
for many years to come, and we entirely agree that no legislative 
body would be complete without the presence of representatives 
of these interests. It is clear that few, if any, Europeans can 



ever, liofe. to be .elected, by a 'general eonstitiiency in India, 
if,.speeial electorates are -to be retained for European coiiiiiierce, 
it follows that' we should not be. justified in^abolisMng the special 
represent a.i ion .for Indian, 'commerce.'. Similar arguments apply 
with almost equal force , to. - the ..case of the planters and the 
mining industry.; The following.^ are, our p.roposals for the re- 
presentation of commerce -and .'.industry 

.. Ill Madras AYQ would -mcreas'e,' the number ot represeota- 
lives of trade and ■ commerce - from five, to six by alioting 
one additional seat to- the S-outhern India Chamber of Coni- 
merce. In Bomhai/'.'we would increase the seats from seven 
to eight and would "allot .the eight .seats, four to Europeans 
and four to Indians, it being left to the Goveniiiierit of 
Bombay to decide the details of the actual distribnt ion. In 
Bengal we would- increase the number of seats froni riiieeri 
to twenty-one, which we would allot, fourteen to Euro < .'-can 
and seven to Indian commerce. In the Vurl'^'d Pr<jr:Kees 
we would increase the present representation from thi*i>:‘ to 
five. In the Punjab mi woulA leave the present represe'.ita- 
tioii of two., of whom we consider one should be elected 
to represent commerce and the other to represent industry. 
In Bihar amd Orissa we would iiierease the reiiresent'itbn 
from one to two. In the Ceniral Provinces we wo:il{l le v. e 
the figure at two, as at present„ In where there 

is one representative, we would leave the figure unelianged. 

.......^ Asn'egarcis-Bt.ema-, wen’.eeommend.that three represeiitutives 

should be allotted to Indian trade and eommeree, in place 
of one elected member as at present. The other seats 


we would allot as follows : — 

Burma Chamber of Commerce . . . . 4 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce . . , , 2 

ChlnevSe Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 

Eangoon Trades’ Association . . . . 1 


88. At present planters have separate representation in 
Madras, Assam and Bihar and Orissa. We would continue the 
representation in Madras as at present, with one planting re- 
presentative. In, Assam we^ would increase the number from five 
to seven, in Bihar and Orissa from one to two. In each case 
election should be by special constituencies. 

S9. The mining industry at present has special representation 
iri Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces. We worild 
make no change in the present representation, reserving two 
seats for Bihar and Oius.sa'. and-one . for , the Central,' Proviimes in 
special eonstitueneies as at present 

90. We have devoted considerable attention to the questmi:. of 
the adequate representation of Labour in the legislatures. We 
recognise that unorganised labour, wMeh term includes the vast 
majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain iiii.repr€-* ■ 
sentecl until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree 
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to.: enable tlieiii to, win .representation in'tlie general coiisti- 
tneiicies. 'We believe, liowever, that India is on tJie tliresliold; 
o:f a great industrial clevelopiiientj and we. regard it' as of, tJie 
liiglivst iiiiportanee tliat .means slionld be.' provided by 'wliieb 
oi'ganised labour may be enabled' to' 'inake its V7ants known' in 
tbe legislatures tliro'iigli, representatives of its ■ own. Tim best, 
means of attaining tbis object - will,' we - consider, be b^j. estab- 
lisliiiig separate electorates for labour wlierever possible,, We 
would; tlierefore. propose tbe following representation for 
labour 

Madras ■ . . . ■. ' ,1 

Bombay . r 1 .. ' . . , . . , 4 ■ 

Bengal .... ■ . . ■ . . 3 ■ 

United Provinces .. .. ..2 

Punjab .. .. .. 1 ' 

' Biliar and Orissa ' . . . . . . 2 

Central Provinces . . . . . . 2 

. Assam, . . . . . . . , 3 


I:ri tbe ease , of 'Bombay, where industrial labour is more higiily 
organised ■ elsewbere, ■' we would propose to reserve four 
seks foi,- labour 'ill four general .eonstitiiencies : one in Alime- 
dabad ; one in Sbolapur ; and t^ro in Bombay City. In Assam 
we pi'opose tlirit tlic tliree representatives, should be elected by - 
labourers ('nrploycd cn tea estates. In the 'other provinces - we 
would propose to establish separate electorates for. labour. 

91,. -We' coiisidxu’ ,,,thah''l.and.hoiders should -continue ,, to , have' handkoMdra. 
,impi\^seritatio!:i.,,-,,, through , speca'al'.-GQnstitiienc.ies. In ..view... o,f,,: the. 
me:rease'' wdii,eli' -we^ propose m- the .numbers .of, .the.' .provineial. ; 
legislatures we would generally increase'- the -numbers, of .the ianc|- 
holders' .representatives, except -in Bombay, --.as^. follows., '-./.Ir-:;;:-', 

. '.Madras '„ : ,. . 

Bombay- (exeluding-::'Sind,'):-.>.yy,,-:'f'::,-'''b''t-;..';Av'f:;:''-"^^^^^ 

" 16 '', ' 

Punjab , . , . . , . . 4 

Bihar "'and '-Orissa, ■■ - S'"', 


-r';G,eiitral,'ProvmceS'^' : ..'v ' '■ 

'.',.OI'"'the. '-'Sixteen representatives", indhe'^lJnited "'''Provinces,, '-'eight^^ 
should bo elected by the British-Indian Association, six by the 
Agra Zamindars' Association ; and two by the Miizaffarriagar 
Zaniiiidars' Association. 

In the Punjab we would pi^opose'-' to. form a joint electorate 
for the four landholders' seats, reserving one seat in this consth 
tuency for a Hindu ; one for 'a Sikh ■; and two for Muslim land- 

92. We wmiild leave the ' representation ■ of the universities at Ur.iversitles* 
the same strength as at present,. except in the case of the United 



. , Provincea where we consider that the existence of the three 

IJmversit^^^ Agra and Lneknow shonld be recog- 

nised bj giving them two seats instead of one. In the method 
of election of iiniversity representatives we propose a modifica- 
tion of the present system. We consider that, in order to 
secure a more adequate representation of learning and the retnrii 
of representatives possessing special academic qiialifieationSj the 
niiiyersity franchise should be confined to members of the Senate^ 
or, in the case of Dacca IJniversityj the Court of the University. 

Women. ■ 93. We, are unanimonsiy of.op.inion that steps should be taken 

to seenre the representation of women in the provineial legis- 
latures. Except in the ease of certain advanced parts of India, 
it seems clear that women cannot at present expect to obtain 
representation to an adequate extent through the general con- 
stituencies. We, therefore, consider that in every province 
five per centiim of the total seats in the Provineial Legislatures 
should be reserved for women. We would leave it to the local 
governments to determine how these seats shoiikl be filled. 
We would prefer that the method of election should be either 
-through joint or separate electorates, but if this be found im- 
practicable, we think that women might obtain representation by 
nomination. 

'^ifeofthe 94, There is a general eonsensus of opinion that the present 
Provincial term of the Councils, namely, three years, is too short to aclmit 

gisa-ure. Councils or the ministers being able to cany out any 

sustained lerogramine of work. We, therefore, recommend that 
the term should be extended to four years. 

Powers of the 95. ‘Subject to the reservations made in this behalf in i)aragTapli 
Proymcial 93 ^ recommend that the legislative power in the pro^'inces 
legislature, vested in the Governor, as representative of the .King- 

Emperor, and the Legislative Coimeil, and, in the case of the 
United Provinces, also the Senate. Tlie local legislature sliould 
have the power to make laws for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the province in respect of all provineial subjects, exclud- 
ing tliose subjects which are assigned to tlic^ (?eiitral Go^.eni- 
ment of India. It should not, liovvever, be empowercu, 
without the -previous sanction of the Governor-General yin 
Council, to repeal or alter as to the province any law relating 
to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legislature, be.i‘ore 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

Changes 96 . With the transfer of all provincial subjects to the adrninis- 

consequenton of responsible ministers, the power given to the Governor 

aUsubfecS! Section 72B of the Government of India^Act of 1919, 

to certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for reserved subjects will naturally disappear. The baine 
result will follow in regard to the power under proviso (/f) to 
Section ■72D (2) of the above Act to restore grants refused by 
the Legislature in i*espeet of reserved subjects. 

Pinaaioial 97. The control of the Legislature over iegislation, and of the 
safeguards* Legislative Oouiiciis over budgets, would thus become complete. 
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In regard to budgets, however, following the well-known prin- 
ciple of the British eonstitntion*^ and the provisions of Section 
72D (2), proviso (c), of the Government of India Act, we reccni- 
mend that no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial 
revenues or other moneys for any purpose shall be made, except 
on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further safeguard, 
we would also retain, with a slight modification, the provision 
contained in Section 80C of the above Act, and make it unlawful 
for any member of the local legislature to introduce, without 
the previous sanction of the Cabinet, any measure affecting the 
public revenues of the province or imposing any charge on those 
revenues.. ■' 

98. In aceordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we 
recommend that the power to assent to or withhold assent from 
bills passed by the local legislature should vest in the Governor. 
While recognising the right of each province to legislate for its 
peculiar needs, we cannot, however, ignore the close in^cm 
relation betw^een the provinces and the repercussions of legis- 
lation passed in one province on its neighbours, or even f arther 
afi.eld. It is, therefore, desirable in the general interests of the 
country that the Central Government of India should he in- 
vested with the general power to co-ordinate and, if need be, 
to control legislation within the provinces. On the other hand, 
we regard it as inconceivable that autonomous |)3^ovinces would 
submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 
Government. We ivould not, therefore, allow any power of 
veto over provincial legislation to the Governor-Genera] in 
Council until such time as the Central Government has been 
reconstituted in the manner proposed by us. If our prox)Osals 
for the Central Government are accepted, all those departments 
which most intimately concern the provincial governmeDt will 
be transferred to the charge of ministers responsible to the 
Central Legislature. The Governor-General in Council acting 
in matters concerned with the transferred departments on the 
advice of his ministers will then occupy a position approximating 
to that of a constitutional ruler. In such circumstances we 
would allow to the Governor-General in Council power of eontiol 
over provincial legislatures w^hieh we are not prepared to con- 
cede to the head of an irresponsible bureaucracy. We suggest 
that wlien the Central Government has been so popularised, the 
Governor-General in Council might have such power as is 
now*' exercised by the Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. W'o w^ould give him the power to assent to bills 
reserved for his consideration and to disallow provincial legis- 
lation within tw^elve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

99. Vis-a-vis the Cabinet we have proposed to grant the 
Governor extraordinary powers to be used where necessary for the 
maintenance of the peace and tranquillity of the province. As an 

* Anson — ^ Law an! Custom of the Constitution. ’ ^ T Edition ; 
Tolume I, page 284. 
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essential corollary . of those, powers we, consider that the 
Governor shonld .have -the.-. power in cases, of emergency to 
authorize such, expenditure as may' be. necessary for the S'-riety 
and tonqiiillity of the'-' 

100. In discnssing. the' constitution of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures we are iiatiirally led -at" this sta.ge to the qiiestioii of sct-ond ■. 

chambers. 'The establishment of such elianibers is oii(t ‘aae ^ 

points to which,' inqniry under Section 84A of the Go¥erii!ii.m;: of 

India Act of 1,919 especially. .directed.'' ' The authors of the Toint 
Eeport, ' S-fter weighing the argiiments pro and eon., iiegativecl 
the proposal for their, establishment : but they were of opiiiioii 
that the need for them may be^ the more felt as provincial 
eoiiccils approach more . closely to paidiainentary fcrnis.''''" As 
we nmv. propose that responsible, goveriiinent should be set up in ' 
the provinces .it becomes necessary to- .reconsider the crnesdcn, 

101. The practical objeerions to second chambers in the pro- 
vinces have been sneciBctly stated in paragraph 258 of the Joint 
Eeport. We feel that the difficulty alluded to therein of secnring 
in several provinces a sufficient nnmber of suitable members for 
two Houses will somewhat increase wiith the enlargement of the 
size of the local and central legislatures under our proposals. 

The apprelioiision that the presence of large landholders in the 

; second;, chamber .might., discourage 'other, members.: of „ that' class 
from seeking the votes of the electorate will probably he found to 
have been exaggerated. But the Joint Authors appear to us to 
have touched the root of the matter when they refer to the clanger 
of a second chamber .composed, as it is likely to be^ 'predoi'iii- 
nantly of moneyed and landed interests, proving too strong a 
, .barrier against legislation affecting such .interests. ■, There is.. ' 
also no doubt that the existence of a second eliamber renders the 
working or the legislative machinery more cumbrous andeompli- 
eatecl than w'oiild be desirable, at least in the early stages of the 
new convtitntion. To these grounds be added the following. 

To fulfil its proper function of a revising chamber, it is essential 
that the Upper House should contain men who are able to view , 

their responsibilities from a standpoint different from tiiat of the | 

I-iOtver Chamber. But it secm.s unlikely that such will be the ■ i:,; 
ease in most of the provinces. Again, where the second eha.ml.)er 
agrees with the Low^er House on any measure it seems unlikely 
that the Governor will be able to exercise his powers of veto in 
regard to that measure ; whereas we feel that in the ease of 
mecisures, especially those dealing with thv3 amelioration of the 
condition of women or the depressed classes, should the Lower 
Chamber in any province be disposed to take too conservative 
a view, the Governor, acting in the light of w^estern civilisation, 

'would be in a stronger position to exercise his powder of veto, if 
he has not also arrayed against him the opinion of the Upper 
Chamber. We consider also that in the present financial state 


Beport oil IncHan Constitutional Kefonns, para. 258, 
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of tlie provinces . the iiiiaiicial aspect' nf a second clianiber, with' 
its paraplieriialia of otliciak and. the' travelling .jind other expenses■ 
cditsmembersshonMnot]3eignored.■' 

102. Ill arriving at a coiieliision on this snbjeet we are iiifliieiic-' Divergence 
' ed in some measure bj’ the lack of nnaniniity in ' the , opinions of opinion. 

presented to us. . The' Governments , of Madras, Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, Assam and Burma' are definitely opposed to second; 
cliambers ; while those of Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Provinces support them on 'grounds , which do not carry niiieh 
eoiivietion. The' provincial .eominitte.e's : of Madras-f Bombay, 

Bengal aud the United Provinces support, while the rest , oppose, 
the })rr)posaL Non-oiiiciai opinion has not expressed itself very 
elearii' on the point ; but the Nehru Eeport recoiiimends single- 
ehai'i'jhered legislatures 'for; the provinces. 

103. If w^e turn to the actual experience of other ■ eoimtries we 

finii that vviiile, with iniiior excexitions, the unitary states of ' 

Ei!ro_pei I^ave 'adopted' the English model of two-ehariibered 
leg-Ls'iatures. there has been, according to Keith, a decided 
tendency ” in the Dominions, of . the British Empire to create 
siligle-eliambf'red legislatures in place of the original bicameral 

S3^stenl. 

104. On eo.nsideration of the above facts %ve come to the eon- Ouroonote-: 
elusion that a second chamber in the provinces is' unnecessary at 
present and inigiit give rise to practical difheulties. W’e, 'would 

make an exception in the case of. the United Provinces where the , , 
existence of a large lauded aristocracy proiddes suitable material 
for a second chamber. Accordingly, we propose that such a 
ehainber shoiikl be created in that province tentatively for a 
period of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter should be 
further considered. ' 'A 

1G5. We suggest that this chamber, wMcli may be styled Constitution 
Senate,*’ should consist of 50 members, to be elected by the 

'HT! • • x*. • . ' m tne unitOa 

loiioTnng constitiieiieies : — Trovinca®, ' ' 

Niimher of 

Na-nie of GonsUimney, BepresmitaUves. 

British Indian. Association .. .. 4 

Agra Province Zamindars^ Association.. 3 

Miizaffarnagar Zainindars’ Association . . 1 

Indian Trade and. Commerce;'.' 

Europecin Trade and Commerce . . . . 2 

Depressed Classes .... 2 

General Constituencies ... .. 36 

Out ■ of the thirty-six general seats we propose that seats 
should be reserved for Mmslims in a joint electorate on the 
basis of their population or voting strength, whichever is found 
to be more favourable to .them, without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats. The franchise for electors in these eoii- 

* Keith. — Besponsible, Gevernment in the Dominions. ’’ .11 Bdition, 

mi, p. 30L '' ■ w , ■ - ’ , 
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stitiieEcies ■ sliO'iiid' be tbe same as the present franehise for the 
Goiineil' of State. . , We suggest that tlie representatiYe^ of the 
depressed classes should be elected by the members of the pro»- 
vinciai Legislative Coum^ belonging to the depressed and back- 
ward classes. In regard to legislation, the second chamber 
should have concurrent powers with the Lcgislati’^'e Coiuicil, 
e:scept that all money-bills should be initiated in the Legi dative 
Council only. But budget and supplies should be voted by, and 
the ministry should be responsible to, the Legislative CoiiBcil 
only. We suggest that differences of opinion between the two 
chambers should be settled at a joint sitting of both eliainbers, 
to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance, or at the 
instance of either chamber. 

Other Proposals. 

106. If our general recommendations on the scheme of the pro- 
vincial and central governments are accepted, it will be necessary 
to re-examine the classification of subjects in relation to the 
functions of government as eentral and provincial >subjects, for 
the purpose of distinguishing the functions of local governmenti 
and local legislatures from the functions of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Indian Legislature. As we have 
not the necessary expert advice at our disposal to enable us to 
do so, we recommend that the existing classlocation should be 
examined by a committee, with the help ot experts, so as to 
bring it into consonance with our recommendations. 

107. Since the passage of the Government of India Act of 1919 
specified sources of revenue have been placed at the disposal of 
the provincial governments for the purposes of provincial 
administration ; while separate sources have been placed under 
the control of the Central Government. The provincial revenues 
depend upon sources which are not capable of any great expan- 
sion, -while the development of the nation-building departments 
of Government will call for ever-increasing expenditure. It is 
essential for the successful development of the country ; for the 
spread of education ; for the placing of medical facilities within 
the reach of all ; and for the opening up of new roads, that power 
to raise the necessary funds should be placed in the hands of 
local governments. The chief expanding sources of revenue^ 
income tax and customs, are in the hands of the Government 
of India. The majority of us are strongly opposed to the polie 3 ’' 
cf financing provincial governments through grants-in-aid from 
the centre. So long as the provincial governments .see that 
revenues raised in the provinces are at the disposal of the 
Central Government for purposes of which public opinion in the 
provinces may disapprove, we believe that it will be found im- 
possible to impose extra provincial taxation. Nor do we believe 
that^ as long as the centre remains even partially under bureau- 
cratic control the eountij will acquiesce in the imposition by 
the centre of the additional taxation which will certainly be 
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required. Botli logic and practical considerations demand that 
the grant to the provinces of self-government should be accom- 
panied by such re-adjustment of their financial relationship with 
the centre, as will leave them financially as well as administra- 
tively autonomous. The majority of us, therefore, consider that 
until the Government of India is constituted on a popular basis 
by the transfer of departments to Ministers, all the revenues of 
a province should be at the disposal of the local governirieiit. 

The provincial government, however, should be subject to the 
obligation to pay to the Government of India such amounc as 
may be fixed and in such manner as may be decided upon by an 
impartial tribunal appointed conjointly by the local government 
and the Governinent of India. Under our proposal ail revenues, 
including those from customs, income tax and salt, w’ould vest 
111 the government of the province in w^hich they w^ere collected. 

An impartial tribunal, on which the Government of India and 
the provincial government are equally represented, should then 
determine the amount of the contribution payable by a particular 
province to the centre. In assessing the provincial contribution 
the tribunal -would be able to consider the actual financial 
position and requirements of each province ; the rich province 
would be required to pay a larger amount than its poorer neigh- 
bour. No financial scheme that can be devised is likely to meet 
with general acceptance throughout India. The scheme that 
we have put forward is in aeeordanee wutli the spirit of pro- 
vincial autonomy which underlies all our proposals. We believe 
that its adoption will prove to be in the truest interests of the 
country as a whole. 

108. We consider that the po-v^ers now exercised by the pro- * 

vincial governments in respect of the High Courts should, in control to tkft 
future, be exercised by the Government of India ; and that the Central 
same procedure should apply to the proposed High Court for the Government 
Central Provinces and Berar w’-hen it is created. The faith of 

the people of India in the integrity of the High Courts lias been 
one of the bulwarks of British rule, which even the storm of 
political agitation has done nothing to shake. Anything tend- 
ing to undermine this faith would be fraught with grave danger 
to the future government of the country. We therefore 11 link 
it desirable that, wuth the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces, the higher judiciary should be removed 
from the sphere of political influence. We believe that the 
risk of this influence will be minimised by the transference of 
relations to the Central Government as recommended by us, 

109. Section 101 of the Government of India Act lays down Oonstitutiim 
certain rules for the constitution of the High Courts. It pre 

scribes that not less than one-third of the judges of a High Court 
must be members of the Indian Civil Service. Up to comparative- 
ly recent years, all, or almost all, sessions judges were members 
of this service ; there was therefore an ample field for the recruit- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service of judges of the High Courts. 
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Under present conditions,;/ when ■ many of t!i^ sessions Judges 
are not members of the Indian Civil Service, the field of rccruitv 
meiit to the High Coiirts/' has ^become limited, an.! we consider 
that there is no longer anjh jiistification ' f or reserving oiie-tliird 
of the seats in the High Courts for^ members of the Indian Cavil 
.Service, We, tlierefo.re,. propose that the present provisloji to 
this effect slioiiid be rescinded. ■’We -woiild, however, retain 
.the' provision that, one-third of the judges of the High Courts 
:-hoiild be barristers, of not less than ten years^ standiiig, ojid add 
that not jess than one-third slionid be advocates, or va'dh. who 
o.re not barristers. We recciniiieiidj further, that tthief 
liistice of the High Ccinv should in all cases be a barrisicr. 

110. We have given veiy careful consideration to the (piestion 
of the position of the Superior Services under the n.ew regime. 
The present position in regard to these Services is that as a 
result of the Lee GemniBsion Eeport, reeriiitmeiit for Uie 111- 
India Services, which deal niainiy with the reserved brarmlies 
of admiiiistratioip remains In tlie liaiids of tlie Secreuirv of 
State-iii-Coiincil, while that for the Services operaiinu in t'tje 
transferred field has ])peii dosed down ; and altlioiigli lie o/iisl- 
ing Hiejiibers of these Services retain their rights and prii’ileges, 
poAver lias ’oeen delegated to local governments to recruit and 
organis(3 their Pixnuiicial Services to replace these All-India 
Services as they gradually disappear. With regard to the 
Ce 2 itra] Serviees, control is retained by the Secretary of State 
in Council over the Political and Ecclesiastical Departineuis and 
over recruitment outside India to certain technical departuieuts. 
But w'itli these exceptions, the power to recniitj organists and 
eofitrol the Central Berviers 1ms been delegated to the Govern- 
iiient of India. The delegation by the Secretary of State, both 
to the GoATrument oftoiclia and to the local governments, is 
made suJrje;.-! io eertail general conditions designed to safe- 
guard the rights; of existing members of the Services ; to ensure 
impartiality in iiiabiiig' first appointments by utilising tbe ser- 
A'icos of tlie Pubde-' Sciuices Commission or of permanent boards 
of selection Avlien api'iointment is made otheiuvise than by a 
competitive exammadion ; and, finally, to secure the ob>e.vvaiice 
of proper x>wediire anil lightsnf appeal in disciplinary cases, 
Bubjeet to these general eoiiditioiivS the .organisation of the Ser- 
vi<-es ami tlio 'prinei].)les of pay and the conditions of service 
geueralb/. and the methods of making first a]ypointments, as well 
as ordioarA administration control, vXre entirely in the discretion 
Oi the governmerits concerned, 

111. Tlie control of the Secretary of State in Council oA'cr the 
Services i.s g'eueraUy regarded by the members of those Sem-lees 
and by potential recruits as an important safeguard against the 
imssible eonsernieuces of unforeseen changes in India, But 
it is evideut that control of this character over the agents of 
administration will be irksome to a popular government and tend 
to bring such a government into ' relations with the Secretary 



0 f, State.wMcli it'is difficult in' tlieoiy" to justify. Tlie control, 
moreover, is exercised on; the .ground^ of the' Services, in ques- 
tion, operating inainly, in" the' reserved neid. But if, as we 
recommend, the dis'tinction between reserved' .and ' transferred 
subjects is', abolished . and unitary.' governments .set up in, the 
proviiices,: ' it .must necessarily foUow- that the Services now, 
reserved' must be placed under provincial ' eontrol. To lay 
down that ministers responsible to- a popularly elected legis- 
lature should be obliged to depend for the carrying .out o.f their 
policies on an -agency^ recruited and partially controlled by and 
owing allegiance "to an outside authority would, in our view, 
result ill conditicms not less -iiitoierable to members of the Ser- 
vices eoiiceriied than to'' the^ ministers .' ■themselves. ■ As, stated 
by the Government of .Madras : 'ft The province must be free to 
recruit its own servants as. and where* it likes : there can be no 
imposing upon it a 'body' of men recruited' under' regulations,, 
from ' sources- and on rates of pay prescribed, by some outside 
authority. ^ 

112. It has been argued that a proportion, of Europeans of high 
quality is essential in the Indian Civil Service , and the Police ; 
and 'that they will not be obtained unless these two S,e-rviees 
remain under the control of Parliament. '; As 'V/e have had little 
experience so far of the- recruitment to ' the new- Provincial 
Services, it seems too -early to assume that . suitable Eiiropea-iis 
will not be forthcoming for the provincialised Security Services. 
We trust 'that the iinportaiice of se-curiag siieli recruits,- -at '.least 
for some time to come, will not be lost on the provincial govern- 
ments and that the conditions of service vull ])e devised specially 
to secure this end. But it must be borne in mind that even if 
the flow of European recruits were to cease altogetliery a sub- 
stantial number of Europeans would remain in the Services lor 
a long time to come. The situation, therefore, will not be so 
grave as might be supposed. In regard to a similar contingency 
in the ease of the other A.]blndia Services, the Lee Commission 
\\erc of op.inion that the risk was not sufficient to outweigh the 
argunumt for carrying to a logical conclusion the constitutional 
change effected m tlie administration of the transferred depart- 
ments. The same argument applies equally to the conditions 
visualised by us. 

113. Accordingly, we recommend that, -except in Madras and 
Bomljay, flic ease of which will be considered separately, the 
proviiicial governments set up under the new constitution should 
be free to decide what proportion, of the existing. All-India 
Services should be eontiniied on the present footing and to what 
extent these Services should be provincialised ; it being under- 
rstood ill either case that the existing members of the Services 
rnll continue to enjoy the protection already afforded to them. 
We further recommend that should the governments decide to 
provincialise the Services in question, due regard should be paid 

^Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission, para. 38. 
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to. the .adequate representation therein oi aE cominimities, , siieli 
as, Hindus, Miislims, Sikhs, '■ -Europeans, Anglo-Indians, the 
depressed: classes and others, siibjeet.of^ course to the candidates^ 
for employment Mfiiling the mmimuni requirements of efficien,cy, 

. ,■ -Hi. In reg.ard to Bombay.: we are prepared to go fiii-ther -ancl 
recommend that the. rem.aining All-India Services in that Presi- 
dency should be provincialised on the -lines already followed- , in the 
ease of the Services operating in the transferred field ; all the 
prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy 
hein-g, of course, reserved to them. In Madras, on the other hand, 
;we''' suggest ,, that, while adhering to the programme laid down by 
the Lee Commission for the Indianisation of the two Security 
Services, namely, the Indian Civil Service and the Police, those 
Services should*^ remain All-India Services as at present. The 
remaining All-India Services working on the reserved side in 
Madras should, however, be provincialised. In order to ensure 
that a Minister shall be able to count on having his policy, carried 
out by officers belonging to the All-India Security Services, 
we propose that the Governor should be empowered to replace, 
on the recommendation of a minister, an officer of one of these 
Services by another member of the same Service. 

115. The authority vested in the provincial government in re- 
spect of the Services will normally be exercised by the Governor- ' 
in-Council. But in order to safeguard the members of the Ser- 
vices from political influence in the discharge of their duties, we 
recommend that no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no 
order of formal censure and nO' order on a memorial shall be 
passed to the disadvantage of any officer of an All-India or 
Provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. An officer belonging to an All-India Service, or 
appointed by the Secretary of State, will further be entitled to 
appeal to that authority against any such order. 

Local Amy. 116. The grant of complete responsible government to any pro- 
vince is bound up with the question of the maintenance 
of law and order and internal security generally. Experience has 
proved that civil disorders not infrequently arise -which are too 
serious to be dealt with by the ordinary police force. At present 
the civil authorities have the right, subject to certain limitations, 
to call upon the military to aid the civil power. It is uncertain 
whether this right -will be conceded to a i*esponsible provincial 
government. As regards the use of British troops, it is obvious 
that provincial self-government will not be a reality as long as 
provincial governments look to a foreign mereenarj^ army for the 
enforcement of their policy. Nor is it by any means certain that 
the British Government wEl agree to the use of British troops 
to enforce a policy for which they are not responsible and over 
which they have no control. On the other hand, the use of 
regular Indian troops involves certain risks. In time of com- 
munal tension it can hardly fail to happen that the sympathies 
of the men who compose the regular army are involved on one 
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side or tlie other. In our opinion, it is of the utmost im- 
portanee that the discipline of the army should not be strained 
through its use to quell communal disturbances, and that other 
means than the use of regular troops should be found for dealing 
with internal disturbances in provinces which have been granted 
complete control over their own affairs. Further, there exists 
in India a very widespread belief that the British Government 
has no real intention of ever allowing the people of India to 
obtain genuine self-government ; that the army will continue to 
be maintained as a weapon in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment for the retention of India in subjection ; and that the 
alleged unfitness of Indians for high command will continue to 
be put for-ward as an argument against the final handing over 
into Indian hands of responsibility for the government of the 
country. It is, in our opinion, of the utmost importance that 
the British Government should lose no further time in affording 
to the people of India definite proofs that such suspicions are 
unwarranted. The grant to provincial governments of the right 
to raise a local army for the maintenance of internal security 
would be a long step in this direction, while at the same time 
obviating some of the risks which we apprehend from the use 
of regular tro-ops. Financial considerations alone I'ender it 
certain that no provincial government will raise a force larger 
than is actually required. The experiment — for experiment it 
will be — -is not one that we would forthwith recommend for trial 
throughout India ; but we see no real risk and much advantage 
in its adoption in the South of the Peninsula. The majority 
of us accordingly recommend that it should be open to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and maintain a 
local military force and a local militia. The minimum numbers 
of the force or militia, its equipment and qualifications, should 
be prescribed ]?y the Government of India. The Viceroy and 
the Comiiiander-in-Chief should always be entitled to inspect 
the troops and pass orders for their efficiency and maintenance ; 
but they should not be entitled to direct a reduction of the force 
or any other step which will render the force less efficient. 

117. The separation of the executive from the judicial functions 
has long been a burning question in Indian politics ; but for 
various reasons, into which we need not enter, its solution has 
been delayed. With the conferring of responsible government on 
the provinces the separation of the two functions must be left 
to the sole discretion of the provinces. But we are of opinion 
that the introduction of this reform should no longer be delayed 
and suggest that immediate steps should be taken to formulate 
schemes to give effect to such separation. 

118. The population of the five settled districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province, according to the census of 1921, totals 
2,251,340, of whom Muslims number 2,062,786 : Hindus, 
149,881 ; and Sikhs 28,040. No system of representative govern- 
ment has hitherto been introduced into this province and whether 
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we ' have regarcl to its :,g‘eogTapMcaI position^ .to the warlike 

■ character of,, its; mliahitaiits/ or' to-'. ..tlieir.. lack ,, of esperieiieo of 
tlie worldiLg , of representative ''mstitatio'n^^^ is clear tliat tlie 
future goveriiinent' of , the ' piwiiiee fm^^ probleins of tlio 
greatest importance. \, Quite '/ap'art from the faeinrs to wliidi 
we iiaAU'^ a'iliid'ed is the fact ' that,. the ;North-Yv^est Froritiei* Pro- 

■ vince is, and seems likely to rem'ain, a deficit province. The 
introdiicHon of any system '"of'' representative governinent would 
ill some directions involve an increased, ■..expeiiditnre, and tliiis 
widen the gap which at present:, .exists betwee:n receipts and 
expenses. The financial problem . is one' for wMeli we are not 
in a posilim, to offer any solution. As regards 'the main ques- 
tion at issue, it appears clear to us that the time lias arrived 
when, a beginning should be made of the introduction into the 
North-West Frontier'. Promnce of ' a 'system ' ,of representative 
government. We aceordingiy recommend that reforms slioiiid 
be introduced the North-West Frontier Province on the lines 
of the Morley-Mi;nto Reforms. After a constitution on tiiese 
lines lias been in operation for a period of ten years we con- 
sider tliat the question should be further examined, with a view 
to see:hig what advance can then be made. 

119. Ill foriniilating our proposals for .the reconstitution of the 
provineiai governments our main object has been to establish in 
the provinces governments that shall be fulfe responsible to popu- 
larlv-elocted legislatures and to endow them with a full measure 
of provincial autonomy. We now come to a consideration of the 
relations wliieli should exist between the Governor-General, or 
the Governor-General m Council, and the provincial govern- 
ments. In dealing with the question of the power of veto over 
provincial legislation we have made it clear that we are not pre- 
pared to recommend the granting of any extensive powers of 
interference with the provineiai legislatures to a bureaucratic 
Central Government. This principle forms the basis of our 
recommendations on this subject. While, however, we would 
normally restrict the power of interference of the Governor- 
General W'ithin narrow limits, we would arm him mth ample 
powers to deal with any emergency which may arise in the 
provinces. ■ 

The following are our proposals 

(1) We ate of opinion that the po-wers of superintendence 
and control of the Governor-General in Council should be 
exercised only for such purposes as may be specified ; and 
that whenever there is a difference of opinion between the 
Governor-General in Coiincii and a Local Government, as 
to the 3ught of the former to intervene in provincial affairs, 
tlie question should be decided in accordance with the decision 
of a tribunal or body nominated or appointed by the two 
governments concerned ; provided that if and when a 
Supreme Court is established in India, that body shall be 
, the final judge in such, matters. Pending the establishment 
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of a Siipreine Gourtj we,, woiild provide that in ease 
of ' disa;greemeiit between. '-tie' two- ' governments coneerned 
as, to tile eoinposition -of the-tribiinal, the matter slioiilcl be 
- decided hy a tribunal . consisting of three or more persons 
lioldiiig the office, of Chief Jnstiee of a High Court in India, 

■ (,2) ' We would give .to ,■ the Govemor-Gene,ral 'pGwe,r, to 
, supersede a local government, and carry on^ the administra- 
tion in ease of breakdown or inability to maintain law and 
order in the province.- We would not grant a similar power 
in ease of financial , insolvency. We would, however, em- 
power the Governor-General to take any ■ steps that he may 
consider necessary to enforce the; payment of any debt due 
by a- local government.- 

(3) Where the Go^^emor-General considers that an order 
issued by a provincial government should be overruled for 
the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquility, he should 
have the power to do so. ■ Similarly, when no order- has 
been issued by a provincial government, the Goveriior- 
. General should have the power to issue any order necessary 
in Ills opinion for the maintenance' of peace and tranquility 
in the province coneerned. 

Two further extraordinary powers we' would grant to tlie 
Governor-General and the Gover.nor-6eiieral in Coiuieil respec- 
tively,' subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. Firstly, 
siibiect to .the approval of the See.retary of State, we consider 
that the Governor- .General -should liave power to suspend a pro- 
vincial legislative council for such period as he may direct ; and 
while such order of suspension is in force, the Governor should 
have all the powers which the Governor or the Governor in Coun- 
cil might exercise with the consent of the legislative council. 

Secondly, we consider that the Governor-General in Council 
should have the powmr, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State and by notification, to take any province under the im- 
mediate authority and management of the Governor-General in 
Council, and thereupon to give all necessary orders and direc- 
tions i»espeeting its administration and provide for it in any 
manner he thinks fit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Govee-nment of India and the India Office. 

The Government of India. 

120. The Government of India Act of 1919, left the constitu- 
tion of ' the Central ' Government practically unchanged. The 
authors of the Joint Report recognised that it was no longer 
sufficient to administer India ; it was necessary also to satisfy 
her political aspirations.’’^ But the only manner in which they 
thought this could be done eonsistently with their principles was 
to increase the Indian element in the Executive Government by 
the introduction of one more Indian member ; and to associate 
with the Government a Legislative Assembly with an elected 
majority- By this moans they hoped to ensure that the 
wishes of the country are accurately and regularly represented 
to the Government and that its action is adequately criticized, ”t 
No responsibility was offered to the members of the Assembly, 
it being clearly laid down that the beginning of responsibility 
in the Centre must be the sequel to responsible government in 
the Provinces.! 

121. The question wdth wdiieh ’we are now confronted is 
whether and to what extent an advance on this position is desir- 
able or necessary. To answer this question it is necessary to sur- 
vey briefly the position of the Central Government vis-a-vis the 
Assembly during the last ten years. We believe that an im- 
partial verdict on that survey must be that far from introducing 

an element of strength into the Central Government,”^ as its 
authors fondly believed, the scheme has resulted in a w^eakening 
of the Central authority which can only be described as deplor- 
able. The Government of India is technically responsible only 
to the Secretary of State ; but its immediate juxtaposition with 
an elected majority in its Legislative Assembly necessarily 
rendered it extremely sensitive to the expression of opinion in 
tliBt, Assembly. Its constitutional responsibility to an outside 
authority, liov^ever, made any consistent accord betw’^eeii it and 
the Assembly impossible ; while its natural desire to earvy the 
■Assembly woth it in its proposals, coupled with the fact that it 
could not count on its stable support, made its own action un- 
certain and hesitating. Nor wavS the position redeemed by any 
compensating advantage in the shape of responsibility in the 
Assembly. The elected majority, unable to bend the Executive 
to its will and flnding its decisions liable to be nullified by statu- 
toiy powers vested in the Executive, naturally became restive 
and at times reckless. The irresponsibility in the Executive 
thus bred irresponsibility in the Assembly. 


* Eeport on Indian Conetitiitional Reforms, para. 265. 
t Ibid. para. 270. 
t Ibid. para. 289. 

§ Ibid. para. 26S. 
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The situation is vividly described by an acute observer,'* Mbs- 
self an ex-member of the Assembly, as follows — , 

■ The position , of the Executive vis4- vis The Legislature, 
is far from comfortable or enviable ... . The 

Government are therefore obliged to resort to all possible 
arts of conciliation, or exploitation J of the clifferences 
between the different parties and sections. Opposition hpto 
be overcome by coaxing and cajoleiy, or bought off by 
favours or concessions. Prom the point of view of the oppo- 
sition, it may perhaps be considered desirable that the 
government should be kept in a dependent condition and a 
plaint mood. But there are limits to pliancy; and the statute 
prevents the opposition from obtaining the mastery of the 
situation. Prom the point of view of The administration, 
it is a source of weakness to the Executive that they should 
be liable to be defeated at any moment by an irresponsible 
legislature. Uncertainty as to the decision of the legislature 
and the want of an assured majority therein must affect 
that sense of confidence which is essential to firmness of 
administration and continuity of policy.’’ 

The position, in our opinion, is intolerable and cannot be 
continued. 


122. We have referred elsewhere to the need of a strong Necessity for 
Central Government, co-ordinating and in a measure controlling strengthen- 
the Provinces, to keep them from drifting apart. We consider 
that the fuller the measure of autonomy to be exercised Government * 
by the Provinces, the greater will be the need for a strong Central partkl res- 
Qovernment. We are, therefore, at one with the Authors of the P^ibiilty to 
Joint Eeport in their desire to ‘introduce a new element of tnL reoom- 
strength into the Government.” We regard the suggestions mended, 
which have been made to us to revert to the pre-reform Legis- 
lature, with an official majority, as wholly impracticable. Con- 
siderations of justice as well as political expediency forbid such 
a course. The only line open to us seems to he to introduce an 
element of responsibiIit 5 ^ in the Central Government so as to 
bi'oad-base it on the support of the Legislature. 


123. In making this recommendation we are not oblivious of 
the difficiilties which stand in the way of establishing complete 
responsibility in the Central Government at the present day. We 
therefore propose to proceed in the first instance by the transfer 
of all subjects, except the defence of India and its relations with 
foreign and the Indian States, to the control of ministers res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. As a safeguard in the administra- 
tion ' alike of the subjects transferred and those reserved, we 
would provide that it should not be competent to the Legisla- 


*Slr P. S. Bivaswamy Aiyer ; Indiaa Constitiitioiial ProWemfs, page 333. 
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tiire. witliont tlie previous sanction of the G-ovemor-Generalj to 
deal with a nj. .measure a.ifectiiig, 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of, India or im- 
... posing any charge on the revenues .of, India ; or 

. (h) .the religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; or 

(e) the. discipline or maintenance of any .,p.art. of His 
Majesty’s military, naval, or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Governinent with foreign, princes 
, .or states ; ' ' 

or any .measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not been declared to be subject 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; 
or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made 
by the Governor-General. 

Pyarcliy 124. The proposal we have just made exposes us to a charge of 
Centre inconsistency in recommending for the Centre the system 
justified. dyarchy v/hieh we have discarded in the Provinces. We 

admit the force of the charge ; but would state in extenuation 
that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations 
wdiich we have reserved — ^to use the current phraseology — are 
suiBciently distinct and separable from the other functions of 
, the Central Government which we propose to transfer, not to 

produce any of the complications which the working of the 
system led to in the Provinces. Moreover, short of a complete 
transfer of responsibility to ministers, we can see no alterna- 
tive to dyarchy which, despite its inherent defects, can, as ex- 
perience shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a 
certain amount of good-will on both sides. We believe that if 
our recommendations are accepted, the requisite atmosphere for 
the working of the system will be created, and that as a half- 
way house dyarchy will be accepted and worked in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Composition 125. We propose that the Cabinet of the Governor-General 
of the Cover- should consist of not more than two executive councillors and 
more than six ministers. The appointment both of the eoun- 
’ * cillors and ministers should he made by the Governor-General at 

Ills own discretion, but we recommend that at least half the 
members of the Cabinet should be Indians. We would further 
provide that one councillor or minister slioiild be a member of 
tlie Council of State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; 
a nd where they are not already members of the Legislature they 
should become such members ex-officio. Both the members of 
Executive Council and ministers should have the right to add- 
ress either chamber of the Legislature, but they should only 
have the right to vote in the ehaudter of which they are juembers. 
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126. In.an eaiiier part of this Eepoit^ we have refeiTecU Lc-sRitwc 

desirability of enlarging the size of our Leginiatiireh. now : 

propose that' the Legislative Assembly slioiiid eoiisist oi* bOd 
members. For a population .of' 247 millions the iiiiiiiber^^pro- * 
posed gives a representation of one member to every S2b*jOOU 

of the population. It is, interesting to note that the correspond" 
ing. figures for the British House of' GoniinoriSj the French 
.Chamber of DepiitieSj the German Reichstag and the Aiiiericai) 

House of Representatives are 73.000, 65,000, i2SJJOO read 

245,000, respectively. 

127. Ill addition to the normal stre-ngth of the Asseiiibly we ^ppcrni-' 
suggest that the Governor-Generai in ■Council should have .the Bieat of • . 
power to nominate ten "experts 'to 'sit and 'speak in the Assembly, experts, 
but without the right to vote. 

128. We have found ourselves unable in the time at our dis- compo.^;- 
posal, and in the absence of any such concrete proposals as wo t on of tlie 
have received in the case of the Provinces, to w’ork out in detail a AsseniMy. 
scheme of distribiition of seats. The general principle we have 
adopted, therefore, is to accord to each eommiinity or interest 

the same proportionate representation as it now eiijovs, with 
additional iveightage in the' case of some important inreresrs, 
including Muslims. In order to remove any inequalities in 
representation which this system of distribution might prqdtiee, 
and ailso to provide for the inclusion of such oificials as may be 
necessary, we recommend that the Governor-General should 
be empow^ered to nominate twenty members in addition to the 
seven ministers and executive councillors. We propose that the 
remaining 273 seats should be thrown open to election and dis- 
tributed in the following manner ; — 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Depressed Classes 
Sikhs 

.Europeans . , . , 

Anglo-Indians 

Indian Christians 

Landholders 

Indian Commerce 

Assoeiafed Chambers of Commerce 

Labour 

Women 

Noi*th-West Frontier Province 
Ajmer-Merwara - ; , ■ . . 


(European) 


No. of seats. 

allotted. 

. . 104 

. . 79 ’ 

V:,'" 'ITV 

■.".'. "S': ■^: 

.. 10 

3 


Total 


■273'^ 
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129. 'Except in the case of Europeans, to.’wtoisi "we would con- 
cede separate electorates of.- their own on account of the language 
difficulty already .mentioned,' we |)ropose that the" seats allotted to 
the other . comm.iinities .and to labour and women should b.e. con- 
tested, in joint electorates. In the case, of the depressed ela..sses, 
Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, we 
%vouId, however, suggest that should election by Joint electorates 
present any insuperable difficulty, recourse should be had to 
indirect elections under such rules as may be framed by the 
Government of India, The constituencies for the landholders 
and Indian and European Commerce will, of course, be special. 

130. We propose that the President of the Legislative Assembly 
should be elected by the Assembly from amongst its own members 
and that the term of the Assembly should be extended to five 
35^ears. ■ 

131. With the exception of an increase in its numbers, we pro- 
pose to make no change in the constitution of the Gouiicil of State. 
As regards its strength, we propose that it >shoiikl be increased 
from 60 to 100, and that the seats be distributed amongst the 
various communities and interests in the same x)roportion in 
which they are now held. We also recommend that the present 
proportion between the elected and nominated seats should be 
maintained. 

The retention of the Council of State, composed on these lines 
and possessing all its existing powers, might appear somewhat 
incongruous with the revised constitution we have proposed for 
the Government of India. But while on the one hand it is 
unlikely that tlie use of the special and somewhat drastic powers 
of the Council will be invoked by a responsible Government of 
India, on the other liand the existence of those powers might 
prove a valuable safeguard in eoutingeneies which caniiot at 
present be foT^eseon. We are conscious of the magnitude of the 
changes we have recommended and the serious consequences 
whicli a breakdown of the new arrangements might entail. We 
therefore feel no hesitation in recommending a retention of 
powers equally drastic to deal with such eventualities. 

The India Office, 

132. Under the Government of India Act the Secretary of State 
remains the source of power and authority in India.' In him 
is vested the power of direction, superintendence and control 
over the Government of India and su])ordinate governments. 
As regards reserved subjects this power is unimpaired. We must, 
however, note that the code restrictions on the financial powers 
of the Government of India and Pro^dncial Governments were 
relaxed very largely in 1921. Further, the Secretary of 
State has resigned certain of his functions into the hands of the 
High Commissioner, while his powers of control have been 
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considerably iimited by the Fiscal Gonventioii. Vv (ule, tliei e- 
fore, the statutox-y powei's of tbe Secretary oi 
unimpaired in theoi’y, in practice tbey lutvc Ixeeii iuiuicxt 00 
siderably since the introduction of the Eeforiiis. I'y’’' ];'' 

cial transferred subjects the powers of interfevem-o xm: 
tary of State have been limited by rules issued under bucufoi liJn., 
Government of India Act, and can be exercised oJiiy for e'cria’.ii 
specified pui'poses. In the exercise of his powei'a oi ctui' ioi 
the Secretary of State’s decision is generally final. In ci-rur.n 
respects, however, he can only act with the concurrence ot tlic 
majority of his Gouneil. The most importani re.>pects iii vviuc-i 
his authority is so limited are (1) in connection with iiic 
and (2) in financial matters. 

133. We have here some definite proposals to make in piirsu- ryiegation 
ance of the policy of transferring power, wherever possible, iruiu ol powers 
tbe Secretary of State to the Government of India. 'SVe have had 
the adx-antag'o of hearing the opinions of high liuanciai axithori- j,.' 
ties on the question of the agency which can most coin'eineiitly to t:,e 
be employed for the raising of loans on behalf of the Goviueiiiient 
of India. We have come to the conclusion that there is much 
advantage to be derived from bringing the Govenimeut of Raising 
India into direct I’elations with the London money market ; and loans, 
we therefore recommend that the power to raise loa.ns should be 
vested in the Government of India, and that it .should be left to 
it to employ such agency as may seem desirable for the purpose of 
I’aising loans. 

In connection with the recruitment of the Services, it is clearlj’ Recruit- 
inconsistent with the pi’inciples of responsible government tiiat ment ofthe 
such recruitment should be vested in any authority outside India. Services. 
We therefore propose that recruitment for the Services should 
be in tbe hands either of the Govei-nment of India or of the 
provincial governments as the case may be, and that the govern- 
ments concerned should be fi’ee to choose their own agency for 
this purposv 

A further question which we have considered is that of the Appoint- 
appointment of representatives of India to international “eat of 
organisations, such as the League of Nations. Here again we 
consider that all such appointments shotdd be made by the 
Government of India and not by the Secretary of State. It Organisa- 
would be natux'al if tlie Government of India were to employ 
the High Commissioner for India as their agent in the matters 
to which we have referred, but we would not limit their discre- 
tion and would leave it to them to decide upon the agenev which 
they may desire to employ. 

134. The proposals which we have put forward will automati- Limitation 
cally involve certam further limitation of the powei-s of the Secre- power of 
tary of State. With the establishment of a unitarv form of gov- ft 
ernment and the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry 
tbe rules under Section 19 A of the Government of India Act 
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will restrict the S.eeretaiy of. State’s powers of interTention over, 

. the whole pr.oviiieial , -field., ', In the '' case : of the , subjects traiis- 
f erred- to -' responsible ministers'" ■ in the Central Government^ ,we 
eonskler that the sallle,-^uie.s^ should 'appif. Moreoverj We eon- 
template that . further eonventions, of the nature of the Fiscal 
■ Conventions, . will tend to hecome', established. 'As tlie power 

of the, popular Ass,embly increases, the authority of the Secre- 
tary of :State must wane. 

The Council ' ; 135. This brings ^ to the Secretary of State’s Coiiiicil. Chi 
of India-.,,,, , the;,"ciuestion ,of the retention or,, abolition of the Secretaiw of 
State’s' ^Council the' opiim of the- Comiiiittee, is' divided. To 
some of ns it- appears that the Couneii is 'not only unnecessary, 
but positively harmful -': that its- existenee results in delay ; 
unnecessary duplication of work : and ,imwarraiited interference 
with the Government of India. ;-, „Others,-, of ns- look' upon it as 
affording both a'. -protection,' to- -Indian - -revenues-' - .against raids 
by the Chancellor of the-- Exeheqiier-^ and,: a -,, guarantee, to - ,t^^^ 
Sendees, the removal of which will act as a deterrent to recruit- 
ment for All-India Services. On a Ml consideration of the 
arguments for and against, howwer, we recomnieiid that the 
Council of the Secretar}^ of State be abolishedv If, however, 
it is to be retained, we consider that it should be reeonstitutecl 
ill such a way that half the members are Indians selected from 
the members of the. Central Legislature. This will, at any 
rate, ensure that poxiular opinion will be adequately represented 
Indian in the Council. We further consider that so long as the Secre- 
Ondcr- ^ tary of state is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred in the Government 
o » a e. India, he should be assisted by the appointment of two Indian 
Gncler-Secretaries of State,, of whom at least one should find a 
,'■ ','-::'plaqe:-':ih^ :;'PaidiamM^ 

Eepresenta- d36. We also consider that so long as India does not attain 
tion of dominion status it is necessary that the Indian point of view 
Mia in should be represented in Parliament and that provision should be 
Parliament, representation of Indians in the British Parliament. 

We therefore recommend that means should be found and rules 
prescribed, if necessary, for the election of such members. 



GHAPTIR YI. 


MiSCiSIjLANEOUS. 


137. Our discussion of the constitutional developments in India 
inevitably leads to the consideration of the future position of 
the Army. It has been argued that a country which claniis 
res])onsible governnient should be able to defend itself against 
foreign aggression and niaintam internal order ; and India's 
claim to self-government has been challenged on the ground of her 
dependence on Britain for her defence in the last resort. We 
would point out that this te>st has not been invariably applied 
in the case of other British Dominions to which responsible 
government has been conceded. We are, howevery prepared to 
answer that test ; but under conditions whieli must be fair and 
reasonable. To make Indians advancement to her political goal 
conditional on her ability to undertake her defence on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, to deny her full opportunity to do 
so, or even question, as has been done in some quarters, the possi- 
bility of her ever being able to do so at any time, we rega.rd as in- 
consistent alike with reason and fair play. If, therefore, the 
declared intention or Parliament to advance “ the progressive 
realisation of responsible government ’ ^ in India holds good, as it 
most unquestionably does, further opportunities sliouid be given 
to her to man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as 
a preliminary to taking the entire defence of the country into her 
o\m hands. We, therefore, recommend that concurrently with 
the establishment of responsible government-, on the lines recom- 
mended by us, a military college should immediately be estab- 
lished in India ; and that in other respects the recommendations 
of the Skeen Committee should be carried out in the manner 
referred to in that Committee Report. 


138. In the three great federations of British-speaking peoples, 
the United States of America, the Dominion of Canada and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, a Supreme Court forms an integral 
part of the constitution, and although the Indian Commonwealth 
which we hope to see established will be formed by a system of 
devolution of power from the Centre, and not by the federation 
of independent states or provinces, the arguments in favour of 
establishing a Supreme Court for India are, in our opinion, not 
less cogent than in the cases referred to, A great deal of the 
appellate work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the 
Supreme Court in India, to .the great advantage of litigants, 
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.both, ill time and money.. Tlxe Supreme Court would decide 
disputes between one' proYince and anotlier, or between provinces 
and the' Geiitrej and iniglit be • entrusted witli aiitliority to give 
rulings on interpretations of the consiitutioii. Ft need not oust 
the, .jurisdiction of .the 'Privy '■ Coxmcil. The Gaiiadiaii or 
' Australian model provides precedents for regulating the relatioii- 
shi|) of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in London. 

We are .convinced of the necessity for the estabiisliment of 
a Supreme Court in India as. an integral part of' the coiistitutioii,j 
and we recommend that a Supreme Court be so estixblislied. 

139. We are of opinion .that it is essential to embody in the 
Government of India Act a declaration of certain fundamental 
rights. We propose, therefore, that a section should be enacted 
to the following effect 

“ No subject of the King-Emperor shall by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or caste, or 
any of them, be disabled from or prejudiced for the purpose 
of holding or being recruited for any ofSce or post paid out 
of public funds ; or of adopting freely any profession, trade 
or ealling, or engaging in any industry ; or acquiring any 
right, title or interest in any property ; or finding admission 
to any edueational institution supported out of funds in the 
hands of the Central or Provincial Government or a local 
body ; or entering or using public roads, public wells and 
other places whatsoever so maintained ; and all orders and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force are 
null and void, 

** Provided that this provision shall not affect the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act or any similar Act for the protection 
of agriculturalists in India, 


Conclusion. 


140. We have now set forth in detail some of the principal 
changes which we wish to see introduced in the ^stem of govern- 
ment set up under the Government of India Act of 1919. In order 
that the true significance of those changes may not be obscured 
by the foregoing discussion of the detaUed provisions, we desire 
to state in explicit terms what we consider to be India's mini- 
mum demands. We demand an explicit declaration on the part 
of the British Parliament that full dominion status for India is 
the goal at wliieh it aims. We demand, further, that an imme- 
diate and substantial step should be taken towards the attain- 
ment of that goal by the conferring on the provinces of a liberal 
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measure of autonomy and by making tbe Government of India 
responsible to its legislature in accordance witli oiir detailed 
recomiiieiidations. Lastly ^ we demand tliat provision slioiild be 
made in tlie Clovernnient of India Act whieii will enable the 
above goal to be reached without the necessity for further in- 
quiries by statutory commissions or other agency. 


We are convinceJ’that there is no safe half -v/ay house between 
an immediate advance on the lines which we have indicated in 
our Eeport and an ultimate surrender by the British Government 
after yeax’s of agitation and bitterness to India’s insistent demand. 
We make no apology for stating India’s case in the plainest and 
most forcible manner, for we believe that this may be the last 
opportunity that a, British Goveninient will ever have of rally- 
ing to its side all the saner and more responsible elements of 
Indian opinion, and of strengtbening their hand against the 
forces of disorder. We cannot believe that the British Govern- 
ment will be so blind to the teaching of history that it will fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity and, by an act of far-seeing 
and magnanimous statesmanship, set the crown on the great 
work that Britain has done for India. 


141. Before we conclude we desire to express our gratitude to 
ail those who have come forward to help ns in our task. The pro- 
vincial governments proffered their assistance freely and we 
are much indebted to the members of executive councils, 
ministers and secretaries in that behalf . Our special acknowledg- 
ments are due to the committees appointed b 3 " the provincial 
legislatures for their co-operation in elucidating the local 
evidence, and in furnishing us with their valuable advice on the 
form of the changes recommended. To them, and to all those 
who submitted memoranda and came forward to give evidence 
before us, we tender our warmest thanks. We shall be failing 
in our duty if we do not express our appreciation of the work 
done by Mr. H. H, F. M. Tyler, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, and 
Messrs. S. N. Roy, I.C.S., and H. K. Kirpalani, LG.S., 
Deputy Secretaries to our Committee, Mr, R. M. Palat, 
Barrister-at-Law, personal Secretary to our Chairman and 
the members of the staff. They have worked under great 
pressure ; and without their willing co-operation we should have 
found it difficult to complete our task. Lastly, we desire to 
express our keen appreciation of the hospitality shown to us in 
an unstinted measure throughout our tour in India and also of 
that extended to us by His Majesty ^s Government during our 
stay in London. 

142. Some of us do not agree with all the conclusions reached 
by the Committee : and in some cases, even where we agreed, we 
desire to put forward the arguments by which we support those 
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conclusions more fully than could be clone • in the main . report. 
.We therefore sign the report subject to our minutes of dissent 
or explanation which are appended. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 

Sax^kaPwAn Nair, Chairman. 

A. H. Proom, 

Nawab Am Khah^ 

Shivd-ev Singh Ubeeoi, 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 

Habi Singh Gour, 

ABOUnUAH AH-MaMUN SuHBAWARDY, 

M. C. Rajah, 


II. H. P. M. Tyler, 
Secretary. 

London, the 18th October, 1929, 


Members. 
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APPENDIX L 

Summary of Eecommendations. 

( N ote —Thi^i SmimvdTj is intended only to be a concise' indica- 
tion, of the proposals ; ^^oid it should be read with the para” 
graphs of the Report, which are noted in the inargin.j 

Question of Sind and Burma. 

Paras. 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presideiiey 


and made into a new proYince.. .....39 (1) 

2. Burma should not be separated from India ....... .39 (2) 


Provincial Executive. 

3. Excepting Law and Order in Bengal the distinction 

between reserved and transferred subjects should 
be abolished and all subjects, save those specifi- 
cally classified as central, should be provineial. .... .41 

4. The Cabinet slioiihl consist of eight ministers in 

Madras, six in the United Provinces, five in 
Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar 
and Oris.sa and Assam and three in tlie Central 
Provinces 42 

5. There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet 43 

6. The Governor should select the Chief Minister and 

appoint the other ministers on his recommendation.. , ,43 

7. The Chief Minister .should preside at the meetings of 

Cabinet and, save in respect of La^v and Order 
in Bengal, should distribute the portfolios 


amongst the members of the Cabinet 46 

8. Rules for the transaction of business of the local gov- 
ernment should be prepared by tbe Ca]>inet and 
submitted to the Governor for his approval 46 

9- The Governor slioiild not be a member of the Cabinet. . . .47 


10. The portfolio of Law and Order in Bengal should be 
placed in charge of a member, not necessarily an 
official, appointed by the Governor ; such member 
will, on appointment, become an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council 49 


11. Adequate notice should be given before motion 

of want of confidence is introduced in the Legis- 
lative Council. No such motion should entail the 
resignation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the 
members present vote in favour of it 50 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the 

Conncil should be fixed by an Act of the local 
v;:iegphthr^ ., 5 % 
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Farm, 

lo. Tile Governor Bliouid exercise only tlie ordinary 

eoiistitutioiial power of dismissing tlie Cabinet 53 

14. For the purpose of mamtaining peace and traininili- 

ty in a proviiiee tlie Governor slioiild have I'X- 
traordinar}^ power to issue orders in liie name oi* 
the government aiidy if neeessaryj to overriiie Ids 
Cabinet 53 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or pro- 

hibit the transfer of any district magistrate or 
dlstriet superintendent of police to and from any 
district 53 

16. If the Governor differs from the Cabinet on any ques- 

tion affecting (a) the religion or the religious rites 
of any class of British subjects in British India ; 

(h) any central subject ; or (e) the interests of 
another province he should have the power to re- 
fer the qiiestioii to the Governor-General, whose 


decision shall be final... .53 

Provincial Legislature, 

17. The present electorate should be doubled immediately . . . .59 


18, The Legislative Councils should have the power to 
alter the franchise at the end of their second 
term ; provided that any change shall not be 
carried into effect unless it is passed at a special 
meeting of the Coiincil and is supported by not 


less than two-thirds of the members present .60 

19. Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the 

direction of adult suffrage, one-third of the popula- 
tion should be compulsorily enfranchised in 
1941, two-thirds in 1951 and the whole in 1961 60 

20. The question of further extension of the franchise 

in Burma should be left to the discretion of the 
local Legislative Council. 60 

21. The Provincial Legislative Councils should be en- 

larged .... 61 

22. The official bloc should he entirely eliminated 65 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate 

to the Legislative Council for the purpose of 
particular bills not more than two experts. . .... 65 

24. The nomination of non-offieials should be entirely 

done away with. ....... L. .V.'i y. 66 

25. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, 

Anglo-Indians and depressed classes in Madras, 
Karens and Indians in Burma, communal elec- 


torates should be abolished. .... .82, 83, 78, 84 and 85 
26. Seats should be, reserved,, for other minorities in 
joint electorates. The members of a community 
for whom ' seats., are;' resferyed should be free to 
contest 'other■-seats^^^n■'' general constituencies, ,69 
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27. In provinces in which they are in a minority Muslims 

should be given the privilege of having seats re- 
served for them in joint electorates, either on a 
population basis or on their voting strength, 
whichever may be more favourable to them ; ancl 
further they should be permitted to contest seats 
in general constituencies beyond the number ac- 
tuaiij reserved for them. .72 

28. Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for 

Sikhs in other provinces where their numerical 
strength entitles them to representation should be 
reserved in joint electorates on a population basis 
or their voting strength, whichever may be more 
favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest other seats in general constituen- 
cies 73 and 74 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for 

Hindus and Muslims and no reservation of seats, 
but the two communities should vote in a joint 
electorate 73 

30. Separate electorates should be formed for the de- 

pressed classes in Madras 78 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved 

for the depressed classes in joint electorates on a 
population basis or their voting strength, which- 
ever is more favourable to them, without prejudice 
to their right to contest more .seats in general 


constituencies 79 

32. In Assam seats should be reserved in joint electo- 

rates for the backward and depressed classes in 
the Surma valley and for the indigenous primi- 
tive races and backward and depressed classes in 
the Assam valley 79 

33. In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved 

for the depressed classes in joint electorates with- 
out prejudice to their right to contest more seats 
in general constituencies 79 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should be allotted to 

the baciavard classes, it being left to the local 
governments to form electorates if possible, or 
otherwise to fill the seats by homination 80 

35. In the United Provinces five seats should be reserved 

for the backward classes in joint electorates 80 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seats should be reserved for 

the aborigines and the backward and hill tribes 

87. Indian Christians shbuld,have reserved seats in joint 

electorates .k .a . * 81 
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38. Biiropeaiis .should ■ eontiiiiie to have separate elec- 

torates in all provinces, ■■.except in the Central 
Provinces where a .mixed constitiieiicy of Eriro- 
peaiis ■ and Anglo-Indians shotild be furnied. ...... .82 

39. Except in Bombay, the Geiitral Provinces and par- 

tially in Madras, ' seats for Angio-Iiidiaiis siiould 
be reserved in joint electorates. .................. .83 

40. The representation of Indians in the Biirina, Legis- 

lative ConiiciL should be on the sa.nie basis as 
at present ; but ■ their ■ number shonld be in- 
creased in proportion to the. increase ,iii the total 
membership of the Council 85 

41. The reservation of seats for non-Bralimiiis in Madras 

■ and Mahrattas in Bombay should be abolished . . . . . . 86 

42. Seats should ■ be allotted to Commerce and Industry 

in all provinces by special coiistitiieiicies 87 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, 

Assam and Bihar and Orissa in special consti- 
tuencies '..88 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in 

Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces in 
special constituencies 89 

45. Seals should be allotted to labour by reservation in 

general constituencies in Bombay and by >separate 
electorates in other provinces .90 

46. Seats should be reserved for landholders in special 

constituencies 91 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at 

the same strength as at present except that one 
more seat should be allotted to the three univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow 92 

48. The University franchise should be confined to mem- 

bers of the Senate or, in the case of the Dacca 
University, the Court of the University 92 

49. In every province five per centum of the total seats 

in the Legislative Council should be re>served for 
women. Election should be b,v joini or se])aratc 
electorates, but if this be found impraeticable 
representation may be given to women by no- 
mination 7. 93 

50. The term of the provincial legislatures should be 

extended to four years 94 

51. The legislative power in the provinces slioiild lie 

vested in the Governor and the Legislative 
Council, and in the case of the United Provinces 
also the ^ Senate/,. .A".,,;;.-'. .95 

52. The local legislature should have, the power to make 7 

' 'laws' for-' to ‘good'"^■■gbv0rnton%''':of'''th 

- " 
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' ' ' ' . Paras. 

it should not be empowered, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, ^ to 
repeal or alter as to the province any law relating 
to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legis- 
lature before the commencement of the new con- 
stitution 

53. No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial 
revenues or other moneys for any purpo>se should be 
made except on the recommendation of the Cabinet .... 97 


54. Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should 

not be lawd‘ul for any member of the local legisla- 
ture to introduce any measure affecting the public 
revenues of the province or imposing any charge 
on those revenues 97 

55. The power to assent to or withhold assent from any 

bills passed by the local legislature should vest in 
the Governor 98 


56. When the Central Government has been popularised 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, the Governor-General in Council may 
be authorised to assent to bills reserved for his con- 
sideration and to disallow provincial legislation 
within twelve months from the date of its receipt 


by him. 98 

57. The Governor should have the power in cases of 

emergency to authorise such expenditure as may 
be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the 
province 90 

58. A second chamber in the provinces is unnecessary 

except in the United Provinces, where a second 
chamber should be created tentatively for a period 
of ten years 104 


59. The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United 

Provinces should be the same as the present fran- 
chise for the Council of State. The representa- 
tives of the depressed classes in the Senate should 
be elected by members of the provincial legislative 
council belonging to the depressed and backward 
classes 105 

60. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate 

in a joint electorate on the basis of their population 
or voting strength whichever is found to be more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats......... ,..,...105 

61. In regard to legislation the Senate should have con- 

current powers with , the Legislative Council, ex- 
cept that all money Mils should be initiated in the 
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62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the 

Biiiiistry .should be . responsible to, the Iiegi>slati¥,e 
'Council only. , 

63. Diifereiiee^j of o.pmioii between the, two chaiiibers 

slioiiid be settled at a joint sitting* of both chambers 
to'\ be summoned by the Governor at his own in- 
stance or at the instance of ' either chamber 105 


Other Proposals, 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial 
and central should be re-examined by a special 
eoimiiittee 106 


65, Until the Government of India is constituted on a 
popular basis by the transfer ' of departments to , 
ministers all the revenues of a province should be 
at the disposal of the local government. The pro- 
•\dneial government, however, shoiiM be subject to 
the obligation of paying to the Government of India 
such contribution as may be fixed by an impartial 
tribunal ‘. .107 


66. The powers now exercised by the provincial govern- 

ments in respect of the High Courts should in future 
be exercised by the Government of India. 108 

67. The reservation under Section 101 of the Government 

of India Act of one-third of the seats in the High 
Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, 
should be abolished 109 

68. One-third of the judges of the High Courts should be 

barristers of not less than ten years standing and 
one-third should be advocates or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court 
should in ail cases be a barrister. 109 


69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new** provincial 

governments should be free to decide W'hether the 
All-India Services should be retained or provin- 
cialised. Should the Governments decide to pro- 
vincialise the Services in question due regard should 
be paid to the adequate representation therein of all 
communities 113 

70. In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be 

provincialised. All the prospects that the present 
member's of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to them . . .1 . . 114 

71. In Madras the .twoVSeeuri^ should remain 

All-India Services- as at prints, the remaining 
- ' - India Services heina* ^ . .-u. : . 1 


.Hi 
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■72. No order afecting 'the emoinments or 'pehsioiiSy 

■ .order of formal censure '■■and- no order: on a^irieiiiorial , 

■ ; shall be passed to ' the" disadvantage ' of ' any ■ olficei* 

„ of ■an ■All-India or provincial Service, without^ the , 
personal •, concurrence of the Governor. ■ Any officer 
'belonging to an, 'All-India Service or appointed by: ; 
the Secretary of State will be entitled to appeal to 
that aiithorhy against any 'such . order . . . . v. . vUS. 

; 73. It should he open to the Goveriinients'' of Madras an 
Bombay to ecpiip and maintains loeal military 'foree 
and a local militia f. 116 

74. The Viceroy and the Gommander-in-Chief should be 

entitled to inspect the local army and pass orders 
for its efficiency and maintenance ; but they 
should' not be entitled to direct the reduction of the 
fo:i:‘ce or aii^^ other stej) which will render the force 
less efficient ' , ' .116 

75. Immediate steps should be tahen by the provincial 

governments to etfeet the separation of executive 
from judicial functions 117 

76. Eefornis should be introduced into the North-West 

Frontier Province on the lines of the i^lorley-Miiito 
Eeforms . . 118 

77. The powers of superintendence and control of 'the 

Governor-General in Council over the provincial 
goveiTiinents should be exercised only for such pur- 
poses as may be specified and differences of opinion 
between::: the . Governo^r-General dn, '■CoEne!I,'"aM':A 
local governineiit as to the right of the former to 
, intervene, in provincial affairs .'shoMdybe'Aeeided: by ' 
a- special ■tribunal. 

78;.. .The ' Gpveria3rr6enAbKniSb:^ipersede'A'blbcM^^^ 

v.'.: inent, rand; mar ry^ :'|nt:casU:":bf 

breakdo-wn or inability to maintain law a^id order 

■■ steps,dhaf b:e ;cohsidfehs:;^^^ 

. mcmt of any debt due by a local government. 119 

79. The Governor-General should have the power to over- 
rule a provincial government for the purpose of 

Governor-General shd|ild:have power to suspend a 

. 81. The Goverhbr-QeneralvIf^’tJouhea- with the approval 
of the SeOretaryinl-^^^ishouM bave poiver to take 
any provinee^ authority and 
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Pfii'dS* 

The Central irovemment. 

S2. All subjects except the defence of India and its reUn 
tions with foreign and Indian States siiould^ lie 
transferred to the control of ministers responsible 
to the Legislature 128 

83. Without the previous sanction of the Goveriior-Geriend 

it shall not be competent to the Legislature to deal 
with any measure affecting : — 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or 
imposing any cliarge^oii the revenues of India : 

' ■ or "■ ■■ 

(h) the religion or religious rites and usages of 
ally class of British subjects in India : or 

(c) the cliseiplme or maiiiteiiaiice of any part of 
His Majesty Is military, iia.val, or air forcCjs : or 

(d) the relations of the Government witli foreign 
princes or states ; 

or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any 
part of a piwincial subject, which has not 
been declared to be subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local 
legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordi- 
nance made by the Governor-General.. 123 

84. The Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist 

of not more than two executive eouiicillons and not 
more than six ministers 125 

85. The appointment both of executive councillors and 

ministers should be made by the Governor- General 
at his own discretion 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet of the €roveriior- 

General should be Indians 125 

87. One executive councillor or minister should be a mem- 

ber of the Council of State and the rest should sit 
in the Assembly ; and where they are not already , , 
members of the Legislature they should become 
such members ea^-offieio 125 

88. Both the members of the Executive Council and 

ministers should have the right to address either 
chamber of the Legislature but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which 
•^hey 'are members^ , . . . . * .v, _ ^ , .125 

89. The Legislative Assembly. shLonld-consist of 300 mem- 

128 and 128 
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Paras. 


90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly 

the Governor-General in Conncil shall have the __ 

. . power to. nominate ten experts • . ... . ...lii 

91. Bnropeans should be returned by separate electorates. . .129 

92. The representatives of all other communities and of 

labour and women should be returned by Joint 
electorates ............ ... .............. . .129 

93. In the case o£ the Depressed Glasses, Sikhs, Anglo- 

Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, 
should election by joint electorates present any 
insuperable difficulty reeonrse shonld be had to in- 
direct elections . . . . ■ ■ . .a ^ 129 

94. Landholders and Indian and European Cominerce 


should have special constituencies ...129 

95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be 

elected by the Assembly from amongst its 
members ' ■ . . . .130 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five 

years .130 

97. The strength of the Council of State should be in- 

ereased mxiy to one hundred 131 


98. Seats in the Ooiiueil of State should be distributed 

amongst the various communities and interests in 
the same proportion in wdiich they are nov7 held. 

The present proportion between the elected and 
nominated seats should be maintained 131 

The SecrefdVif of Side rind the India Office. 

99. The power to raise loans should be vested in the 

Government of India and it should be left to 'that 


Government to employ such agency as may seem 
desirable for this purpose 133 

100. The recruitment for the Services should be in the 

hands of the Government of India or of the pro- 
vineial governments, as the ease may be 133 

101. The appointment of representatives to international 

should be made by the Government of India and 
not by the Secretary of State 133 


102. 'With the transfer -of all subjects to a responsible 
ministry in, the provinces 'the rules under Section 
19a of the, Government of . India Act, restricting 
the Secretary of State's power of intervention, 
should be extended to the whole provincial field 134 

"V, ' , "i 
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■ Paras. 

lOS,. Ill tlie ease of : sub'iects ' to .responsible 

: ■ iniiiisters ill' the' C'entxai -Govemm^ a1)ove rnle 

. sbould apply ,134 

104. 'T'ke Coiiiieii' of' tlie. -of 'State slioiilil be ' 

.abolislied.'- If, IioweYerj.,..it is .’retained' it slioiild be 
re-cGiistitiited'm siicli a way tliat.lialf tlie iiieiiil)ers 
are Indians 'belected . tlie inembers of Ine 

Central Legislature . .135 

105. .So: longs as tke-; Secretary ^ 0 is to diseliarge 

Ms, fiiiietions of' siiperinteiideiice and ecmtrol orer 
any siibje'Ct' not transferred to tlie Governiiieiic of 
India lie slionld he assisted by the appoliitirient' of 
two Indian LTncler-Seeretaries of State, of whom iit 
least one should find a . place in ..Parliament' ........ .135 

106 . So lo'ng’ as India does not obtain dominion status Ihe 

Indian point, of 'view, should be represented in ■ 
Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made , 
fo,r the reiiresentation ■ of Indians in the Britisli 
Parliament ......... . . . ... .'136' 

Miscellaneous. 

, 10 . 7 ..' A military .''co'lleg-e. should immediately be ; esta.blisiievd 
';,,in:,India^ 'andtiii:.otLef''respects'the;reooin^^ ; , 

.of the '■SlveeiibOomniittee:''slioxild' be '''Carried out ■' . . ;13'7 

,108. 'A 'Supremo. .GO'Urf should' be 'established in .India b. . .. IBS 

109, : A'^ ..deelaratiO'n of "..certain:, fundamental ■, rights .. .should ■ ' ■' 

be,' embodied 'ill t'he'' -G'OYe.rnment of Jndia Act ....... .139 . 

110. Provision should be made in ■ the Government of 

India .Act- which would 'enable full, '■dominfoii'Statm ; 
to be attained without the necessity foiofnidhe^^^^ in- 
quiries by statutory coinmissioiis or othei:, ag.eiicy ..i, .. .140'. 
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APPENDIX II/ , - 


The following is the text of a ' letter addressed hy Sir : John 
Simon^ Chairman of ■ the Indian Statutory Commission^ to iM 
■Gavernor-Generalj dated 6th February, 1928. 

your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you 
laid renewed emphasis on ^ Ml discretion as to the methods ^ 
wMch has f mil the beginning been left in the hands of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and I myself as Chairman on 
landing ill India next day authorised the issue of a statement 
OB behalf of the Commission that it hoped without delay to 
announce the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. 
Evidence accumulates that throughout India there is much un- 
certainty as to the manner in which we may be expected to 
exercise our functions, and even considerable inisiiiiderstanding 
as to what we conceive those functions to be, while — amidst the 
many messages of welcome and encouragement — we note that 
speeclies are being made and resolutions passed which are based 
on a complete, tliougli doubtless genuine, misconceptioii of our 
intentions. It is my plain duty, therefore, as Chairman to set 
out forthwdtli tlie true position as we regard it, and since on this 
preliminary visit there is not likely to be any formal sitting of 
the Goiiiriiission when the statement could he made, I venture 
to address this letter to Tour Exeelleney., 

«« iTe understand that the Government of India and the Local 
Governments ha;ve been engaged for some time past in preparing 
material wlrieli they might put before the Commission. We have 
not seen these documents, and do not know’ hrnv far they may 
consist of matters of fact and how’ far of matters of opinion, or 
whether they deal w’ith past events or with suggestions for the 
future. But, w’iiatever they are, instead of dealing with them 
by ourselves vee wisli to propose that they, and evidence given, 
in explanation or amplification of them, should come before a 
‘ Joint Free ConfereneeJ over which I should preside, consisting 
of seven British Commissioners and a corres]3onding body of 
representatives chosen by the Indian Legislatures (just as we 
ourselves liavc been chosen by the British Parliament). 

‘‘ We put fonvard the plan of a ^ joint free conference,’ not 
only because w'e sliould v/eleome assistance of colleagues from the 
Inclia3i T.egishitures, but because v/e think it is only right and 
fair and in the truest interests of India and Britain alike, that 
opportunity should be provided for such memoranda and testi- 
mony to be scrutinised, and if necessary elucidated, from the 
Indian side on free 'and equal; terns. ^We suggest, therefore, 
that the twm' Houses of the. Central Legislature should in due 
course be invited to choose from their non-offlcial members a 
Joint Committee, which might conyeniently be seven in number, 
and that each Local Legislative Council should be asked to con- 
stitute a similar body. The Indian side of the Conference would 
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consist, when Central ■ subjects were being dealt , with, of those 
first named ■ ; in a proYince, - the;- Indian .wing would priniariij 
.. consist . of provincial members, iDiit, in order that the Central 
Joint Comniittee. majh not have > .partial view: of the material 
put before it, we should be glad if arrangements eould be arrived 
. at which ivoiild enable 'its, ■.members, or , some of theiii, to be 
present as an additional , .element,. at" provincial sittings. 

We have no wish -Jo ■..dictate, the' composition of the Indian 
wing of the Conference in 'more detail, and .we ' should greatir 
prefer that the precise scheme should be reached agreement 
between the difterent- .elements in India concerned. Cur main 
object will be met so long as the arraiigenieiit is one which 
secures that the Indian side of the Joint Conference includes, on 
appropriate occasions, those wiio are able to speak for Provincial 
Councils just as the Joint Committee w’oiild speak for the Central 
Legislature, >so long as the members representing India and 
sitting with us. do not amount to an unwieldy number. We 
assume, of course, that just as we ourselveKS are a body selected 
from all the British parties and both Houses of Paiiiamerit, so 
our Indian counterpart w’ould be, so far as niay be, truly 
representative. 

■ T\vo matters remain to be dealt with — the question of 
evidence oilier than that above referred to, and the qiiefition of 
the Eeport. 1 wish to deal eaiididiy and clearly vrith both. 

''' Some of us have had considerable experience of tlie method 
of joint conference as applied to industrial and political ques- 
tions, and it is quite clear to us that each side of the Conference 
will require from, time to time to meet by itself. We see no 
reason, however, wiiy evidence from public and 3 ‘epresentative 
bodies and from individuals should not nornially b.e 0xm to the 
^ ^ C.onf erencemk. a , rtholei- jnstm mi.dence;:preseh:te4'-by:tb^^^^ 
of the various Governments wmiild be. If a case arises whe-n this 
general plan eaniiot be follow'ed, I should make no secret of it, 
and should ask my colleagues in Joint Conference, when, as I 
hope, the;f learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept 
from me such account of the matter as I can gi'ce tliein on behalf 
■ of - th'O ■'Commission, with-diie regard -to the reason wliy testimony 
has been separately received. I imiigine tlnit the Indian side 
in.ay fi.nd oeeadons when dhe^^ would think it widl to act in 'the 
same wvay. 

As regards the report it is, I feel, n^^eessary to restate the 
true finiction of the Commission and its place in ti]e general 
scheme vrhieh you aniionnced last November. Tiie Commission 
is in no sense an instrument either of the CTOveriimerit of India 
or of the British Government, but enters on the duty laid upon 
it by the King-Emperor slh a. completely independent and iin- 
fettered body composed of Members of Parliament who approach 
Indian legislators us colleagues. It is not an executive or legis- 
lating body authorised 'to pronounce decisions about the future 
pf ' the government of India. Before these decirdons can be 


i-'eached, the full process, of wMeii the present investigation^ is a 
first step, must be completed, including opportunity for the views 
of the Indian Legislature among ntiier . bodies being presented 
by the- delegations in London to the Joint Paidiamentary Coiii*- 
mittee. The |)resent Gommission is only antliorised to report and 
to make recommendations, and in this report we desire to include 
a faithful account of the opinions and aspirations prevaleiit^iii 
India, and of concrete proposals for constitiitioiial refoiin so far . 
as these are put befoi*e us. The British Commissioners there- 
fore are bound to be solelj^ responsible for the statement of the 
effect upon their own minds of the investigatioii. We shall report 
to the authority b^’ which we have been constituted just as (if 
the Conference is set up) the Joint Committee would, wn pre- 
sume, be entitled to rej3ort its conclusions to the Central Legis- 
lature. It is obvious that these documents should he prepared 
and presented simultaneously. There are well-known constitu- 
tional means by which documents emanating from a Joint Com- 
mittee and presented to the Central Legislature can be forwarded 
to and made available to the British Parliament. But if the 
Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we would make its 
report an annexe to our own doenments, so that both rniglit be 
presented to tlie King-Emperor and made public at the same 
inomejit. 

Abcjve all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method 
of Joint Conference is that, besides securing due recognition of 
equal status, it provides the opportunity for that free exchange of 
views and iiratual influence wLich are best calculated to promote 
the largest measure of agreement that is possible. 

Our present visit is preliminary, and sittings of the Joint 
Free Coirfereiice, if it is set up, would not begin till Oetobeiv 
But we make public our suggestions at once, not only in order to 
clear the air, but in order to show ourselves available for any 
conference about any matters of procedure which this statemmit 
does iiol adequateh' cover, ■ ’ ' 

Tlie Commission is, of course, bound to carry through its task 
in any e^;ent and discharge to the full the duty cast upon it, but 
we are undertaking this duty only after having made it known 
that the nietliod of collaboration on honourable and equal terms 
is open, and that vee put it forward in all sineerity and goodwill 
Wo w’ill only add that in making these proposals we are confident 
that vee are eorrectiy interpreting the mteiitions of the British 
Parliament, ' ' 

The carrying out of our proposals will require at a later date 
that the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the local 
Legislative Councils shouid be moved to elect their representatives 
who would take part in the Joint Conference, and the Commission 
will be glad if the Government of India will take such steps as 
seem appropriate for this purpose in due coursed^ 
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The total Sikh popiilatic»ri uf the rpinaiiiiiig Pri)viuees showu a hove U apj»rr»ximately 3H/>0(> (iiit ‘lulled in Iluj iiguro sliuwii iiiuier Otheri 
{b) This includes Jains, Parsis, Jews, Ai yas («), and t)tlier.s. 
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I., , ' 

■' INTEODUCTION.^ 

• 1. Tlie, Report and: tlie despa teli ot^ the 

CTOveriimenl of India, -No. 1, dated tlie otii Mareli, 1919, torni 
tile basis of the Reforms', embodied in the GoYeriimeiit of I]id.ka 
Act of 1919. .To understand the nature 'of the questions iio\y in 
issue/ a:n(i;tiie futu.re^q3olitical eY.olutipn therein foresliadou'Cii. it 
is necessary ..to bear' in mind the leading 'fea.tiires of tlie. Re'roiTn 
Scheme as' described' in those do.emnents.' With regard toydie 
fiitiire political evolution'. of .India ..the 'lIoncagTi-Chelinsford 
Eeport states as follows 

Our conception of; the ©ventnar future of India, is a siste.rl:iood 
of States, self-governing in all matters of purely local or provniciai 
interest, in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, in or hers 
perhaps modified in area according to the character and economie 
interests of their people. Over this coiigeries of States would 
preside a Central Gorernmeiit, increasingly reprcsentjitivc of and 
reBX)onsibie to the people of all of them ; dealing with matters, 
both internal and external, of common interest to the whole ^ of 
India ; aeting as arbiter in inter-State relations, and representing 
the interests of all India on equal terms with, the self-governing 
units of the British Empire. In this picture there is a place 
also for the Native States. It is possible that they, too, wdll 
wish to be associated for certain purposes with the organisation 
of British Indiuj in such a way as to dedicate tlieir peculiar 
qualities to the* common service, without loss of individuality. 
But it seems to us axiomatic that there cannot be a completely 
representative and responsible Government of India on an efjual 
footing with the other self-governing units of the Britlsli Gommon- 
w'ealth, uniil the eomponent States wiiose pi^^cple it represents, and 
to whom it is responsible, or at least the great majority of them, 
lime themselves reached the stage of full responsrole government .... 
The dominating factor in the intermediate process must be the 
rate at v/hieh the provinces can move towards res'poiisible 
goveriinieiit. ^ 

2. After poiiitiug out that the eoiiditious requisite for respon- 
sible Governmeiit — adHiiiiistrative and electoral experieiK"©— were 
lacking in tlieir completeness, the Joint Axitliors state tlie'-r eon- 
elusion in tlie following words : — 

The provinces are the domain in wiiieh the earlier hteps towards 
the progressive Tealisation of responsible Government should be 
taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, 
and our aim is to give complete responsiljilUy as soon as coiHVtiofis 
permit. This involves at once giving the " provinces tlm largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative and financial, 
of the Government of India which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its owm responsibilities.'^ 

el. Of financial independence they state ; — 

^*^The existing financial relations between the Ceritral and Pro- 
rincial Governments must be changed if the po])u]ar principle in 
government is to have fair play in the provinces. The present 
settlements by which the Indian and Provincial Governments share 
y the proceeds of certain heads of revenues are based primarilv on 
' the estimated needs of the provinces, and the Government of India 
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disposes of . the surplus. This system ueeessarilT iuTolres eotitrol 
ami iuterfereiice by the Indian Govermneiit in proTiiieial matters. 
An aivrangemeiit/ which on the whole worked siieeessfully between 
two ofiieial Governments, would be quite impossible between a 
popular and an official Govermnent. Our hrst tdin has Iherefojo 
been to jlnd some mem>s of entirely separating tlie Ycso'ixrccs of the 
Central Governraent anid tlie Frovineial Got’ ernm^^^ 

Because provincial settlements have been based, not on provincial 
revenues, but on provineial needs, a central control over provincial 
expenditure is not iiierely justifiable but inevitable. The Govern- 
nieiit of India could not allow a province to go bankrupt. But if 
tlie Government of India were responsible for provincial solvency, 
they must be in a position to control provineial expenditure ; indeed, 

in view of their own competing needs, they could hardly avoid feeling 

a direct interest in keeping dov/ii charges. Again, as regards 

revenue, so long as the Government of; India take n share in the 

proceeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in the details 
of administration. Their interest in Land revenue, for example, 
inevitably leads them to a/ close supervision over revenue settle- 
ments ; and the control tends to become tighter in eases where 
expansion and development, as in the ease of irrigation, depend 
on capital outlay. 


We start vritli a change of standpoint. If provincial autonomy 
is to mean anything real, cleaidy the provinces must not be dependent 
on the Indian Government for the means of provincial developiueiit. 
Existing settlements do, indeed, provide for ordinary growtli of 
expenditure, but for any large and costly iimovations provincial 
Governments depend on doles out of the Indian suTphis. Our idea is 
that an estimate should first be made of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development of the services which 
clearly appertain to the Indian sphere ; that resources with which to 
meet this expenditure should be secured to the Indian Government ; 
and that nil other revenues should then be handed over to the 
provincial Governments, which -will henceforth be held wdiolly re-spon- 
sible for the develox^ment of all provincial seiadees. . ^ . Our 
whole scheme must be even and well balanced, and it v/ould be 
ridiculous to introduce wide measures of administrative and legis- 
lative devolution and at the same time to retain a centralised system 
of ' fiiia,iieev ’ ^ 

4. A.S to legislative iiidepeiidenee they pjroposed that there 
sliordd be in eaeli ])rovince an enlarged legislative CouncH, 
differing in size and composition from, province to province, with a 
substantial, elected majority, elected by direct election on a broad 
frauchiscb with such comninnal and special representation as 
may be necessary They were also of opinion that the pro- 
viuce*^’ III list be secured against any iimiecessary interference 
by tlie (Joverument of India in the spheres of legislative and 
adiniiiistrative business ’b After i^eferring to certain reserva- 
tions they say : — We intend that within the field which may- 
be marked off for provincial legislative control the sole lefjisJatwe 
power shall rest with the provincial legislatures.^^ 


Legislatii 

indepen- 

dence. 


5. As to the administrative devolution, they say : — Admmh 

. ^ ■ trailve' 

The question of restfamiaig the Central Government from devolut: 
administrative interference in the’ provinces is more difiieult. We 
; that, in so far as the provineial Govermnents of the future 

■will still remain partly .bnreaueratic in character, there can be no 
logical reason for relaxing the control of superior offudal authority 
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orer .them j nor, indeed, would any .general relaxation be approved 
by .Indian opinion .; .and- that in this; respect the utmost that can^b© 
justified is such modification of -present methods of eoiitrol as' aims 
at getting rid of interference in minor matters, whicli might very 
well be left to the decision of the authority which is most closely 
acquainted with the facts. It is, however, in relation to Provincial 
Governments, in their popular aspect, that serious difficulties present 
themselves. So long as the Government of India is predominantly 
official in character and, therefore, remains amenable to the Secretary 
of State, its interference with any matters iiormariy falling within 
the range of popular bodies in provinces involves a clash of |)rindpl8 
which cannot fail to engender some heat ; and the scope of which it is 
on all grounds desirable to Tceep within very elosely-defined bounds,-* 


Scheme of 
government 
in the 
Provinces 
described. „ 


Hostile 
reception 
oi the 
scheme. 


6. The scheme devised to cany out the above principles was to 
divide the Executive Government in the provinces into two 
halves, one consisting* of wdiat w’ere called '' transferred ’’ sub” 
jects, administered by the Governor, wnth the advice of ministers 
who were elected members of the Legislative Council and were 
under its control, and the other consisting of “ reserved ” sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor, with the assistance of Execu- 
tive Couneillons, who were not subject to that control. This was 
the system named dyarchy. The legislative councils were ex- 
panded and at least 70 per cent, of the seats made elective : the 
franehise was wddened and separate electorates, retiirnliig 
Mnhammadan and non-Muhanimadan members, respeerively, 
were continued and enlarged. 

7. The scheme in its essential features was a liberal one, but 
Indian liopes had been raised to the highest pitch ; and the end 
of tile v;ar was heralded by oceiirrenees whiel] dashed all those 
Iiopes. Turkey was treated- in a manner tvliich shocked Muham- 
madan opinion and aronsed sympathy in the oilier eoinmuuities. 
The Eowlatt Act and tlie oeeurrenees at the Jaliiaiiwala Bagh 


were regarded as an intiniation to Indians that they sliouul no 
longer count upon the promises held out to them during the war. 
The situation -was seized upon by Mr. Gandhi to start liis cam- 
paigii of non-eo-operatioR, wutii the united support of the II Indus 
and die I\rnsiiins. The new- constitution vras u.shered in 'v\'hile 
this campaign -was gathering strength. A trijile boycott oi' tlie 
schools, of the law courts and of the legislative councils v:m 
proclaimed by Mr. Gandhi, who declared that ir was only by 
these means that Home Bulefinuld be achieveti The Tiibcral 
Party entered the- eouneils' and for the first three years 
., co-operated with the. -Government .in ..earryin.g-..aut.a-nuuibim^ 
beneficial measures ; but before the end of the term of the first 
eouneil they realised that they were not able to work the ref<u*ms 
satisfactorily without material modifications. 

Enquiry 8. A number of Mr. Gandhi's followers entered the second 

Legislative Assembly at tlie end of 1923 and formed tlie Congress, 
or tlie Swaraj party, in the Assembly, Both they anj the 
Liberals agreed to earry through the Assembly a resolution recom- 
mending certain fundamental changes in , the Constitution. 
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. A Coimiiittee, known as ' tlie- Enquiry (Joiiriiiitteej 

1924* , was tlierenpon appointed by tlie GoYerimient of .India to 
inquire into tlie workinoyof ' tlie' /Goveiam India Act and 

tbe fiailes' tliereirnder,. and' to suggest- reniedieS; eoiisisteiit witli 
tkestnictiirev policy: and -purpose- of the ■ Act/ for siicli diirieiilrieo 
oiy dedx^cds aS; inay -be -foxind to' exist.^ / 

;9. Tlie Coiigress . -Party stood aloof from tlie inquiry. But tire 
'four ' iion-ofBeial members of : tlie Committee wlio diifercd from 
tlieir five official colleagaies belonged, to tlie/Liberal Party, liie 
result of tlie (widenee ■■taken,.- by tlie Coiiimittee is stated in the 
following* temiSsiiit'lie'Majority Report of the Committee : 

: t' G-eiierally speaking- most of- the Indian witnesses beiore 
Ais have attacked Aiie present eonstitiition ' as having been 
found after trial to be unworkable, and have advocated tiie 
immediate grant of ' provincial autonomy to the Provinces 
and the introduction of a measure of responsibility to tlie 
licgislatiire in the Central Government. So' far as i.iie 
Central Gfovernment is concerned, a common form wliieii 
the recommendations of witnesses took was for the transfer 
to the administration of Ministers responsible to- the Legisla- 
ture of all subjects except 

(i) Political and Foreign Relations ; and 

(ii) Defence.’’ 






'r, 

‘ d- 


The opinion of the minority was as under : — 

With the exception of -Messrs. Paziul Pluq --'and 
Gliiiznavi, ex-Ministers of Bengal, nearly every non-official 
witness wliom we liave exarained has pressed on us the need 
for provincial autonomy and of introduction of resporjsilhlity 
in the Central Government.” 

Both sections of the Committee , submitted various recom- 
meiidations, biit no 'substantipd action was taken on them by the' 
GovfUMniient. ■ ■ 

10. The attitude of the Legislative Assembly has since been 
one of tindisgnised ■ hostility to the •Government, xis a ])rotest 
against the attitude of the Labour Qoreinment in England tlie 
Finance Bill was rejected. There xvas virtual unaniinity of 
Indian political opinion of all shades regarding the necessity for 
ail biiinediate constitutional advance. A session of the National 
Congress was convened to make definite recommendations regarch 
iiig the legislative provision necessary for such constitutional ad- 
vance. A deputation consisting of the, Rt. TIon, Srinivasa Sastry 
and Mr. Iswarsaran was sent to-England to lay before the authori- 
ties the desire of India ,fox" a speedy appointment of a Commission 
of En€|uiry._ The' -'sentiments ' expressed in the Legislative 
Assembly, repeated^ in tho National Congress, were re-echoed and 
amplified in proyiheial conferences' in various parts of India. 
The demand for .constitutional advance was a dominant feature 
• ■-from this date in the activities of-mll Indian political parties. 
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11. We iiiigM here state the demand as fonimiated by tbe 
.Assembly. On,, the 7th ■September,. 1925,, a resolution was iiioved 
by the Home Member of the Governiiient of ludia lii 
wbieh he asked the Assembly to accept the principle iiiide-dymg 
the :\Iajority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Vimihwtier^ 
referred to ^ above and to give effect to the ‘‘detailed 
mendations'’ therein contained for improyeineiits in tee 
machinery of Government. This was in fact giving :Iic g-vi-y 
entirely to the Minority Report. To that Resolution the Sv\'araj 
or Congress Party moved an amendment that iiinaej.liat; 
should be taken to move liis Majesty’s Governmeiit to no.uie a 
declaration in Parliament embodying such fuiidanunWai. ch-n:gc>, 
in llir- constitutional machinery and administration oi l:nlia as 
would make the CTOvernment of the couniry iiilly respoosibie^. 
The aniendinent further recommended tlie holding of a Etjiuiil 
Table- Conference or other suitable agency adequately piv - 
sentaiive of ail Indian, European and Aiiglo-Irid.ian inreivyn:s. 
to frajae, witli due regard to the interests of minorities. deta liea 
seiierne based on the above prijiciples. The leader of t'ne Swccra;: 
Party, speaking on the amendment, explained that wiiat tire 
Assembly wanted was that dyarchy in the provinees siioii'd b- 
replaced by unitary res]>onsibie Government and that the 
Government must be made responsible to the Legislature e.s:ee|)t 
in regard to military expenditure and the Foreign and P(bii tired. 
Relations. This lias since continued to be the demand of all the 
])arties, Sv;arajist, Independent and Nationalist. 

12. The demand for accelerating the appointment o.f the 'siatu- 

to3'y Oouuuission in pursuance of Section 84A of the Cnj ' . rr.uicui 
oi: Iiidio Act was long withstood by His jlajesty is Goverii.nieui : 
but in 1!^27 they aunonaced dieir intontioii to appoint a « ‘'u}!- 
missicii under tlie Chairinai!S.liip of Sir John Simon “ lo inp_:iirr 
into the system of Goveriiment the growth of education, tlit:' 
development of representative institutions in British Indian au-d 
matters eoiineeted therewith, and io report as to n'hefker 
and to what extent it is fle^irable to esfahlish the prireipl^^ oj 
respoosihie Oovernmenf, or to exteiKh modifij or resirirt the 
degree of responsible Government existing therein, iucliidiug iju 
c|uestio:n whether tlie establislnuent of seeorid ehaiiiliers cu' llr:^ 
Local Legislatures , is ■ or is not desirable.” In India this wa-; 
regarded as ipqnsistexity-.’at least' iiy spirit, with the tlecbiretioii 
of 1917. This view received support from the fact that thcr<-^ 
■was no Indian on the ■ Commission and that, as ^ originally in- 
tejided,_i3o report was to be submitted embodying the Indian 
point of vieiv. The IncRan political leaders resolved accordingly 
to boycott the Commission and, "with exceptions, the boycott was 
effective. • ■ - , 

13. The Indian leaders lost no. time in putting forward tlieir 
own seheme. A conference of political leaders of all parties wois 
summoned and a Committee appionted by them issued a report 
which was ratified by the Conference. They elain.ed full 
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refjponsible ■ 6o¥ernment like that, of . the Dominiaiis, in the 
proviBces and in the Central GoYemmeiit. For the 
s.oMioii.o,f the Hindu-Mnslim,.;.qixestk^^ they recominendeci 
.adult suffrage and in '.pla-ce 'of -separate electorates, for hliihajii- 
Eiedans'they proposed that there should .be in future only Joint 
electorates with reservation of seats on the popiilatioii 
for Miihanimedaiis where they were in a niiiiority. dhey 
recommended Ml responsible Government as in the other pro- 
vinces for the North-West Frontier Province, and in any new 
provinces that may be created. They recommended the con- 
stitution of Bind into a separate province. No reservalion of 
seats for any commiinity was allowed in the Punjab and in 
Bengal, where the Muslims were in 'a majority. 

14. The acceptance of the Dominion status was deeiaiM by 
certain persons to be inconsistent with the resolution of the 
Madras Congress for independence passed in the previous year. 
The leaders of both the parties therefore came to a eoiiipromise 
m.d in December 1928 the following resolution was moved 1>y 
Mr. Gandhi at the session of the Congress : — 

This Congress having considered the coiistitiitiDn recoin- 
meiided' by. the All -Parties Committee Report welcomes it 
as a great contribution toxvards the solution of India’s 
political and communal problems and congratulates tlie Com- 
mittee on the virtual unanimity of its recommendations ; and 
■whilst adhering to the resolution relating to complete inde- 
pendence passed at the Madras Congress, approves of! the 
constitution drawm up b7V the Committee as a great sfep in 
political advance, specially as it represents Tlie largest 
measure of agreement attained among the iniport?int parries 
in tlie country. 

‘'Subject to the exigencies of political situation this 
Congress will adopt the constitution if it is accepted in its 
entirety by the British Parliament on or before December 
31st, 1929, but in the event of its non-aceeptaiiee by that 
date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the 
country to refuse taxation and in such other manner e.s may 
be decided upon. 

“ Consistently wdth the above nothing in tliis resolution 
shall iuterefero -V'ith the carrying on, in the name of the 
Congress, of the propaganda for complete independence ’I 

An amendineut moved hy the Independence Party for severiuice 
from the British Empire was negatived largely owing to 3fr. 
Gandhi’s influence and the- resolution moved by him was passed. 

15. The scheme .put;- forward by fhe, All-Parties Conference 
satisfied only a section of'' the ■Muhammadans. Another and a 
much larger section wished to modify the scheme in certain 
respects mainly^by-tbe reservat'ion of seats according to the popu- 
lation basis in Bengal' and in the Punjab though the Muhamma- 
dans in these provinces 'are in, a majority and by the reservation 
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for tkem/of :oae4Mrd' of .'the seats' in tlie Central Legislative 
Assemblyi: niVMiislBii .All-Parties^ Gonfereiiee coiiveiieti at L-elM 
and presided overiDy His Higliness tlie xiga Kiiau uis- 

agreement .witii '‘tlie. All-Parties '.Conference, but at the se.me ti:vc 
cleniaiided complete ..provineial autonomy, a federal. eiirLitlnLtvm 
for' India, the Ceiitral'GoYerBinent having onh' Midi as 

may be reserved to: it,, separate, electorates for Muslims an:i rv-o'e" 

: sentatiori for the .com'mtmity on the population basis vriiere iie 
'Muslims were in .E' majority and representation of mi le-" thmi 
what they now enjoy' where they were in a minority, Tl^v iho 
wanted one-third .representation in .the Ceniivu Legl-dmure 
They, of course, supported the selieine for the separatifui bind 
and the introduction of 'constitiitioiiai.reforins in the Xortii-'Mest 
Frontier ProYiiiee. 

■' -'IL 

. Provingial Autonomy. 

ParcL 4:1 of fJie lieimi- of the . 

16. '\¥e have- quoted .'above ■ .passages showing the iiiteatio.ri of 
the authors of the Joint Report to confer iiiiiiiecliately some, 
measure of responsibility in. the provinces and to grant eoiiiplete 
responsibility ■: a.S’ ■ soon as conditions permitted. IVe have also 
■described the- seherne. of .Provincial Government based on partial 
responsibility. If, as we propose to show, the eoiiditions 
requisite for complete responsibility are fullilled, it naturally 
follows tliat the departments now' reserved should be transferred 
to Ministers .under the control of elected Councils. 
:;-.:v.lf..'::':Iiidian,,topinion on the point that there should 

.,'.. 110 ..' longer be any .reserved departments, t'hat.t'he adiiiiii,.istr3,th),a 
„,m its entirety 'shouldvbe. under, the elected ehaittber.And' that, the 
Local Governments should have full independence of a Goverm 
.inent.. of India v/liieh is not itself under the control of an elected 
.,chaiiiber.-. ' Ill .'determining wlietlier effect should be given to the 
popular': demand' we propose to "consider 'the \reeord of the. "ad- 
ministration of tlie transferred' departnieiits ' by the .l\:riaisters 
and the reasons for the transfer of ^lie departments noiv 
Of the transferred departinenls the more important are rlmse 
dealing with'- Local Self-Government' Education and Piblie 
Health. 

18. The. Statutory^' Gorixmissiqii have been directed to report on 
the progress of education’ and the' development 'of " local self- 
government. The growth of education since 1919 has been ex- 
haustively dealt with by the Auxiliary Committee appointed by 
the Royal Commission, by all the Local Governments and by the 
Indian. Central Committee. We therefore think it iiiinecessarr to 
go into the oaestion at any length ; but shall only refer to a .few 
facts to illnstrato the difference in the handling of flie odvice- 
tion as well as the medical and health departments be£o,re a.nd 
after the Reforms ; aiid to Show that the activities' of these de- 
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|,(artments since the Reforms were very different in kind and of a 
more progressive, varied and beneficent character than before. 

, 19 . Since the passing of the Government of India Act, local 
self-government has been extended to villages by the Panchayats 
Acts. In Municipalities and Taluq Boards the franchise has 
been lowered and the electorates have lai'gely increased. 
J^residents and Vice-Presidents of Local Boards and 
Municipalities have been made elective. The elective element 
in the Local Boards has been increased everywhere. Municipali- 
ties have been given full powers in the selection of their chief 
executive officers. Women have been made eligible for election 
both as municipal councillors and as members of Distiiet Local 
Boards. The control of primary education has been transferred 
almost entirely to Municipalities and Local Boards. There 
has been a growth of civic consciousness. Interest in elections 
has increased ; attendance of members at meetings has been 
satisfactory. Men whose one object is promotion of the public 
weal, men of experience and standing, are coming forward to 
play their part in civic affairs, and generally exercise a moderating 
influence. Expenditure on i:)ublie health and conveniences such 
as drainage, ■water works, etc., has enormously increased. Even 
smaller munieipalitie.s have shown a tendency to push on seherues 
of drainage and water supply. The larger municipalities have 
financed big projects of this nature by means of loans raised in 
the open market. They have not hesitated to resort to additional 
taxation for the service of these loans. 

20. Education has evoked both interest and endeavour. All 
jjarties are willing to meet the demand for it. Expenditure on 
education has increased enormously. A large number of (}uestious 
at every session of the Council have related to education and par- 
ticularly primary education. Some of the resolutions have reeom- 
immcled free and compulsory education, basing the dem.and on 
the need for educating the backward and depressed classes. Some 
re.soiutions contained demands for special eonce,ssions to these 
classes in the matter of admission to colleges and training 
institutions, special schools and appointments. These cffoi-ts 
to improve the depressed and similar classes have been successful 
in rousing them from their apathy and they are now vigorously 
putting forward their claims for increased facilities. Remarkable 
Iirogress has been made in the education of Muhammadans. The 
most ineassant demand in connection with education was for 
the introduction of a measure of compulsion and this has been 
met by the Primary Education Acts. The increase in the number 
of primary .schools and pupils has been phenomenal. Female 
education has made great, strides. A good deal of interest has 
been taken in the suggestion that a more practical turn should 
be given to the teaching in village schools, particularly by the 
introduction of lessons in agriculture. During general discussions 
of the budgets there is generally a complaint that sufficient 
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funds 'are iiQi' allotted to education: '.Finance Bills liaye^ oeeii 
passed on. an assurance ■ that monies were needed infer aMa for 
education. Ho deniand -for funds for the spread of education lias 
ever Been refused. ' In’ the pre-Reform days the' G-overmiieiit at 
Delhi or Simla, not in touch with local opinion, issued circulars 
full of wise maxims ; But the results achieved during the last ten 
years slioiv that local efforts and .enthusiasm have succeeded 
B.etter . than” the well meant -but futile efforts of a distant and 
'foreign bureaiicracy .On-' every ' side there '. is' life and energy 
instead of apathy and listlessness. 

21. As to tlie administration of 'the 'tra.nsf erred departments, 
other than those dealing with education and local self- 
government, the Governments state that a liberal and pro- 
gressive policy has characterised the ' administration. The 
Councils are ever read 3 ^ to sanction grants for medical 
■aciministration and sanitation. Their record in matters of 
general social progress is equally praiseworthy. The ameliora- 
tion of the depressed classes has in particular received much 
attention from the Legislative Councils. Political rights of 
women and the rights of women and children generally, mar- 
riage, freedom of religion and conscience are some of the 
subjects dealt with bj" the Council in a liberal and progressive 
spirit. The grant to the depressed classes of the franchise for 
local self-government, and their admission into the public 
services have been liberally dealt with. Resolutions have been 
passed recommending the provision of grants-in-aid for infant 
and maternity welfare and for adequate maternity benefits to 
^romen workers in organised industries ; and prohibiting the 
employment of women during the period of such benefits. Bills 
have been introduced for the removal of Brahmin control over 
rion-Brahmiiis. 


The resulis 22. Thus on eveiy -side progress has been remarkable. Steps 
sammar- taken to spread education have been more far-reaching than ever 

mm. contemplated by the Government before the Reforms ; in fact 

those steps were then opposed by Government as being iniprae- 
tieable. Local self-government before the Reforms was largely a 
misnomer.;, officials being the Presidents of District Boards ; Staffs 
not under the control of Local Bodies ; budgets framed and 
settled b 3 ^ officFals nh ‘elected members not forming a majority. 
All this is now changed everywhere we 'find life, energy and 
enthusiasm. In social legislation the .G5ouiieilsdia%’'e 'Taken steps 
which the British Government consistently, and perhaps- rightly, 
from their point, of view, refused to take, but which were indis- 
pensable to the progress of the country. The expectations ot 
those responsible for -the Reforms of 1919 have been amply 


fulfilled. 

Eeasonslor . 23. We now turn to the reasons for transferring the Reserved 

iraBsfor : Departments to popular ' control. Under Dyarchy as It was 

'Ministers were dependent upon the official vote, 
o ims ers. - account they became indistinguishable from the 



members of tlie Executive ■Council. This ' tended , to weaken' 
their followers’ .sense of allegiance, to lessen their,' sense of Te- 
sponsibility and to throw them back on the 'simpler and more 
popular' policy of opposition to official measures. ' The' Ministers 
thus remained in office without the support of the' majority .of the, 
elected members, 'Since the official bloc and the nominated mem- 
bers, with a.', small minority of elected members sufficed to keep 
them in office. The Government of the Transferred Departments 
was thus not ahvays carried on according to the wishes of the 
elected members of the Legislative Coimeil, but in imison with 
the official Executive on which the Ministers were dependent. 
So far as the latter are concerned, it cannot therefore be said that 
they were really in power, as was intended by the Reform scheme, 
but only to have exercised their influence. Agreeing with the 
Local Governments we are, therefore, of opinion that under the 
present system sufficient responsibility is not given to the 
Ministers in relation to transferred subjects. In a purely elected 
Council this responsibility is bound to be real as the Council will 
effectively control the Ministers. 

24. It is now also recognised that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to divide off absolutely the ‘ ‘ reserved ’ ’ sphere from 
the transferred.” It is practically impossible to administer 
certain departments satisfactorily by treating them as either 
wholly transferred or wholly reserved. In these circumstances 
it is hopeless to retain the distinction between the reserved and 
the transferred departments. 

25. The absence of joint responsibility amongst the Ministers is 
one of^ the^ causes of their weakness. But it has been found 
impossible in practice to insist on joint responsibility under the 
present circumstances. The Governments point out that the 
absence of v:ell organised parties divided on broad questions of 
policy is inevitable under the present - system. Dyarchy, with 
the dual control over Ministers of the Legislative Council and 
of the Governor which it necessarily involves, hinders the growtii 
of such parties. ■ There were,’ therefore, various groups in the 
Coimeils, out of ■ which the /Ministers' were appointed. There 
could be no joint responsibility in a Ministry composed of mem- 
bers of different groups, following different principles. 

26. The groups on wdiieh the Government had to rely were, 
generaliy, communal in character. The result was .that the 
Government often, if not invariably, became ’ a ' communal 
Biaeiiine. The police, for instance, came to be regarded in some 
cases as instruments of a communal Government for carrying out 
a communal policy. This intensified the feeling between the 
communities. In fact, to this cause is generaliy to be attributed 
the increasing bitterness. ''between the various communities. If 
the system is allowed to continue we apprehend a widening of the 
gulf between the communities and consequent danger to the 
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Compiica- , ■27.. . Under ..tlie, Eeform sciie.me tliere, was., a Joint purse for tlie 
tions of a transferred . a.ild reserved departments, with tiie result that the two 
Joint purse® halves of tile government had: to , distribute the funds amongst 
them.' The, lief orms resulted in ' a tightening, up of financial 
' control. ■Such a tightening up -was not indeed necessarily con- 
nected with the Reforms. ‘ ■ It might equally "well liave been 
insisted on under a purely bureaucratic form of Government ; 
but, as a matter of fact in the pre-Eeforni Goveriirnent neither 
was the Provincial Budget taken with equal seriousness nor was 
there the same hnaneial watch over expenditure, as there has 
been under the Reforms. This was partly due to a division of 
responsibility with the Government of India, but mainly to the 
fact that neither the budget as a whole nor the detailed items of 
expenditure came under the same public seriitiiw or criticism. 
That this tightening up of control has proved irksome eaniiot 
be denied. The old departments, especially those dealing with 
Public Works, which had been accustomed to budget in a manner 
indicative of little more than of the money they hoped to spend 
under favourable conditions, found it difficult to accommodate 
themselves to a condition of affairs in wliicii it was of serious 


importance that there should be an accurate forecast of the 
money spent in a particular year ; nor were they inclined to 
regard favourabi}^ the introduction of an approximation to the 
English system of treasury control over expenditure. On the 
other hand the new ^ transferred ’ departments, full of zeal for 
the development of their own schemes, had a tendency to regard 
as unduly orthodox the protests of the Finance Department 
against the introduction of new expenditure at any period of 
the budget year, and as obstructive the criticisms made upon the 
schemes from the financial point of view.’’ 

Effect of 28. The Legislative Councils have all along been clamouring 
progressive policy in the transferred and what are called tlie 
nation -building departments. At every budget discussion the 
ferred de- Councils generally reiterate the charge that the nation-building 
partments. departments are being starved. The Government have not been 
able to meet the expenditure required for Primary Education. 
Many items for improved medical facilities considered urgeiit by 
the Medical and Health Departments have been refused year 
after year. The Governments’ share of the contribution* to 
niiinieipalities for undertaking schemes of water supply and 
drainage has not been paid. The roads and buildings branch 
of the Public Works Department has been starved. ' ; 

Itsi^per- 29. The inability of the Government to allot the necessary 
res^erved^de- for the nation-building departments has produced a eon- 

partments. sisteut belief that they are being starved to the advantage of the 
purely administrative or reserved departments. The result is the 
; refusal of the Legislative Council to sanction even the necessary 

y items of expenditure for the reserved departments. The debates 
in Councils sliow’ that this attitude is partly due to the feeling 


that one lialf of the.'GoTemmeiit- is . not responsible to t lie Ooiineu 
and may be , guilty of extravagant nr arbitrary action. , 

The reserved departments are more or less coiitinl led ly 
Legislative Councils so far as legislation and tlie provision (»t 
funds are concerned. For the reason given above they liave b(Hm 
subjected, according to the Local Governments, to iiLtoleralile 
criticism in the Council, and it is scarcely possible to allow the 
process to be continued further. The Legislative Councils, hay in e 
no responsibility as regards reserved subjects, give unrestrained 
vent to their eriticism without fear of consequences. As tlie 
nation-building departments do not get sufficient funds, tlie 
popular party are unwdlling to grant the funds which are neces- 
sary to carry on the administration of the reserved subjects. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the financial control, so far as all 
the departments are concerned, must be under the Legislative 
Council who alone, faced with the responsibility for the adminiN- 
tration of both, would deal equitably with the claims of all tlie 
'departments with the money at their disposal. 

30. The Local Governments, with the exception of that of 
the United Provinces, are of opinion that dyarchy mmt he 
abolished and real responsihilify introduced. It is necessary 
for this piir])ose that there should be no nominated members, 
official or non-rvfficial and that the entire administration should 
be under the control of the Councils. We agree with them. 


III. 

PiNANCUT. AuTOXOIUY OP THE PeOVINCES. 

Para. 107 of the Beporf of the Commrtiee. 

31. If ail subjects are transferred to Ministers under the control 
of Legislative Councils, it follows that the provinces must not 
be dependent on the Central Goveimnient for the means of pro- 
vincial development. Hitherto, where the funds available for 
distribution among the transferred and reserved departments 
were not sufficient, the two had to accommodate themselves to 
the situation ; but if, after the transfer, the Legislative Councils 
find tliat they have not funds to carry on the government accord- 
ing to a reasonable standard, a difficult situation would arise. If 
the Councils find that the funds locally raised are taken by the 
Imperial Government, while the local administration is starved, 
we may expect that they will make a strong protest, as they 
have already done, against the appropriation by the Central 
Government of their funds ; and will seek a fresh and reasonable 
settlement with the Central Government. They will not allow 
the Central Government, as hitherto, to determine the amount 
which alone should be left to them. 
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32, The aiitliors ■ of . th6.,Montagu-Clieltasford Eeport aiitiei« 
pated this. ' /Tliey .said.tliat .eoBtributions by tlie Centxal Govern™ 
meiit to the Provinces ..will give the. former a direct interest^iii 
keeping clown, charges while- sharing the proceeds of taxation 
with the Local Governments, wall give them a strong motive for 
interfering with the cietails of administration. ISo they came to 
the conclusion that the .-resources,, of the Pro’viiiciai Gavernmi-i.t 
must be entirely, separated .from those. of the Central Governmeirt. 

. The ne.xt step ..was to -oahima^e /fn#. thenxpeiidh^^^ of the Iiidiait 
. Go..v.erj;iaient' ; secure to .tliein .resources Tor meeting this expendi- 
ture and hand over all the rest to the Provincial Govermiieiits for 
the .d,evelopnie.iit ' of the Proviiiees/^y They accordingly inaxie 
customs, iiieome tax, salt opium, posts, telegraphs and raihvays 
central., siibjects. "Land revenue was made a provincial subject 

33. .In order to determine whether this arrangement has suc- 
ceeded it is necessary to find out how far the Provincial Govern- 
ments have been able to carry on with the revenues at their dis- 
posal ; and whether they require all the revenues no^v allotted to 
the Central Government ; subject, of course, to the obligation to 
pay to that Government the amount required to satisfy their 
estimated needs. 

34. For a population of 46 millions, three millions more than 
that of Great Britain, the Government of Bengal has only left to 
it a revenue of Es. 1070 lakhs (£8,000,000) out of a total of 
Es. 3575 lakhs raised in the Province. From this revenue it 
has to provide for the following heads of expenditure, arranged 
in the order of their cost in 1925-26 : — Police,. Ediieation, General 
Administration, Civil Works, Justice, Pensions, Medical, Land 
Eevenue, Jails, Excise, Public Health, Agrienlture, Eegistration, 
Stationery and Printing, Forests, Industries. The spokesman of 
the Government of India stated in the Legislative Assembly as 
follows : — 

We (the GoverEmeiit of India) have examined the ease, both 
thoroEghly and critically, and it apjjears certain that with every 
economy Bengal must have a deficit of not less than Us. 1,20 lakhk 
Even if we made no allowance for any extra expenditure fox im- 
provements in transferred subjects, such as are desired by yiinistcrs, 
improvements %vhieh we are told are necessary if the reforms are to 
be a success, Bengal would have that deficit, even if it provided 
only the bare minimum expenditure required to carry on the ordinary 
adniinistration of the Province. ^ ^ .. , 

Idiis is due to the fact that income tax and customs were 
assigned by the Reform Scheme to the Government of India, 
and in these sources is largely concentrated the taxable capacity 
of the Province. An analysis of the income tax assessments 
made in 1920 showed that over 90 per cent, of the income tax 
collected in Calcutta came solefy from Bengal. Almost the 

* Fide /para. B above. 
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'.wliole of tlie jute crop is, grown in Bengal, but its re.veiiue-pro- 
'clueiiig' value ' is taken by the Government of India in tlie form 
of export,. duty, iiicoine' tax and railway receipts, and the Pro- 
•viiice gets iiotliing.' The result is; that nne iiiiilioii poim can 
hardly .be. found to., spend. on the education olV 46 millions ; the 
Universities are barely ■: able to '. exist ; the,- Police Department jis 
.starved ; inspectors and- ccmstables of ' the right .stamp eaiinot be 
obtained for the pay available'. . .No , wonder that we have a 
series of riots. '' Bengal .found'i.tself .in a condition of coiitiiiu- 
oiis poverty, wiiicli prevented ■an;; ex.pansio.'u of expeiidit on 
beneiicial measures, rvhicho.migiit-.Iiave ., made a 'complete 
change in the atUtnde of. the electorate., the press and the Legis- 
lature towards the reformed Goverinneiit. Not only were the 
Ministers unable to develop a policy of social anielioration, 
but it was even found necesary to increase taxation and curtail 
expenditure severely to maintain solvency and carry on the 
bare essentials of the administration. In these circumstances 
it would not be reasonable to base arguments, on the facts that 
no progress has been made in education, that local self-govern- 
ing institutions have hardly advanced, and that no advantage 
iias been taken of increased opportunities of service. The 
Ministers themseh’-es and their suppoi^ters who laboured stre- 
nuously to keep the eonstitutioii going as a working eoncern 
might well ask wdiat real opportunities they have had. In the 
circumstances, therefore, the Government of Bengal must give 
first p>l<‘^oe ill its proposals to a eompiete revision of the finan- 
cial settlement. Unless this be conceded, the successful work- 
ing of the neW' constitution will be impossible, however, good it 
may be in other wuiys. ’’ 


35. The income tax in Bengal in 1925-26 was Es. 5,93,59,000 ; 
ill 1926-27 it ivas 5,69,89,000, and the exjiort duty on jute for 
1926-27 ivas 3,89,18,000. Tliese two important items all go 
to the Government of India ; Bengal does not get anj'tbing 
while she has important projects pending, for which the 
aioney required — Es. 13,27,33,000 — cannot be fomicl There 
are other lines of deveiopiiieivt, the more important of ivhieh 
«re the development of agTicuIture in aeeordaiiee vritli the 
tecominendatioiis of the Eoyal Commission, and the develop- 
ment of industries, both of which involve large expenditure. 

If BengaPs needs are to be satisfied, fiscal, autonomy is in- 
dispensable, and the >spokesman of the Government of Bengal 
has told us that they are imwiiling to give anytliing to the 
Government of India until their own needs have been satisfied. 

The Provincial Committee also support the claim put forward 
by the Government, and they,, in our opinion, are justified in 

36. The Government of Bombay point out that in Imlia, inBombays 
according to the ideal stated in the Montagu-Ohelmsford Ee- 

port, the tendency is towards the model of the Australian or 
the American Federation ; that is to say, the Local Government 
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bciiig tlic iiiore /iiBportant ■■ iinit, tli6 Central 6ov6riiiiieiit is co 
carry out only those functions wliich tlie Local Goveriinieiits 
cannot carry "out singiy., 'Tlie seryices wliicli are at present 
allotted to the Central Government , are Defence, Foreign Eela- 
tions and Loans. Subjects like General Administration, Etliiea- 
tioii, Police, Law and Order, are' all provincial subjects. Tirdr 
claims to expansion must prevail over those of the Central sui>- 
jects ; but from the point of view of Bombay— and Bengal 
—the settlement, Le .5 the distribution of the provincial income 
between the and Local Governments has not given 

adequate resources for the fuiietions assigned to the Provincial 
Government. Judged hj this test, the settlement has been a 
failure. The income tax has been allotted to the Central Gov- 
ernment. Tlie taking awrny of such an important head of 
revenue from the scope of provincial taxation is eontrary to 
the idea of federalism, as understood in countries like Australia 
and America. The type of federalism to Vv-hieli India is being 
led requires that the provinces should have access to all the 
resources of the taxpayers within their boundaries. '' The 
centralisation of the income tax denies to the 13 ^* 0 ^ 0 : 1106 .^ the 
power to tax the industrial and commercial wealtli vtitliiii 
their borders. Without that tax industrial provinces can 
never get adequate resources to meet the growing needs of 
progressive administration. Again, the centralisation of in- 
come tax makes the division of resources between the industrial, 
and agricultural provinces most inequitable. Customs also is 
allotted to the Centra] Government. It has increased from 31 
erores in 1921 to about 50 erores in 1927-28. What has been 
the condition of Bombay deprived of the revenues collected 
within the presidency ? 

37. The period since the Eeforms has been one of great 
finaneial stringency in this province ; and the Government of 
Bombay have been seriously handicapped in their administra- 
tion. ^ Except for a few departments they have been only 
marking time,. Under the present Financial settlement tliev 
have before them nothing bub a period of stagnation. The 
Legislative Council has all along been clamouring for a pro- 
gressive policy in the nation-building departments/and if even 
a modicum of success was to attend the Reforms, it was jnost 
desirable that some expansion should be allowed in the natioii- 
building departments, especially in Education and Public 
Health. Such expansion was not possible on account of the 
financial stringency which might have been relieved to a great 
extent if customs and income tax were not taken away by the 
Central Government. Whenever any new taxation measures 
were introduced in the Council, Government was compelled to 
win support for the measures by agreeing to use as far as pos- 
sible the proceeds of such taxation for the nation-building 
departments. Bombay had thus to tax itself to attain any 
expansion that it desired in the nation-building departments. 
The figures of the growth of ; expenditure since 1910-11 are 
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•diseiissed in Appendix "A 'to-tlie ^Govermnent' Memoraiidiiin, 
VoL 1. Tlie ele, tailed review -there , given . shows very cleari}' ^ 
how Bombay' 's 'administration- has been in most 'cases not /oniy - 
not progresnng bnt 'either remaining, stagnant or. aetua.lly re- , ' 
.trogressing. The same , eo.ncltision, the Bombay (lovernnient 
sav" may be arrived at by a different line of approach. They 
pomt ont that they have incurred commitments under the 
Primary Education Act, as regards bnilding grants to scliools 
and colleges, as regards medical facilities considered ^ very 
urgent by the Surgeon-General, as regards gTants-m-aid to 
niiinicipaiitie>s for undertaking schemes of water supply and 
drainage, and buildings of all departments administratively 
approved. Ail these are old commitments for which the Gov- 
ernment have incurred a moral responsibility. For want 
funds they have not been carried ont. The appropriation 1)y 
the Government of India of the customs and income tax has 
been responsible to a great extent for this situation. 

3S. The Financial situation in Assam may be gauged from the 
following. On account of want of funds the province has not 
got a single college for the training of teachers or for Idglier 
education in agriculture, engineering, veterinary science or 
medicine. There is not a single Iiospital for women in tlie Pro- 
vince. Kala Azar has depopulated whole tracts and greatly 
reduced, the population in other parts. Assam lias the largesi 
iiicideiice of leprosy and the fewe>st facilities for its treatmeur ; 
malaria is deadly. Communications within the Province are 
the poorest in India. The Province has arrears, of expenditure 


IP. all DepartmentSi, Many pressing schemes of expenditure 
remain unattended to for want of funds. The Government 
say' that new police stations, new schools, and water supply 
in urban and rural areas are required. Funds are required 
for various industrial and agricultural schemes and for ex- 
pansion of primary education. In fact, the requirements of 
the future are infinite. 

Such is the condition of Assam, due to her poverty. Her 
sufferings would not have been so acute but for the financial 
scheme, which transfers customs and income tax substantially 
to the Central Government. 

39. The Central Governmeiffds appropriations of revenue 
earned in the Province are as follows : — 

Rs. 

1921-22 .. .. 814,000 i Income 

1926-27 . . . . , 3,038,000 ^ Tax. 

1926-27 . , 1,400,097 > Petrol and 

1921-22 , , 198,000 1 Oil 


5,000,000 


) Petrol and 
/ Oil. 

^ Export duty 
I on tea. 


The increases under the first two items and the whole of the 
. last item should have gone to the Local Government. The 
Central Government remitted the tea duty. If they did not 
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in Biliar 
and' Orissa, 


want it tliey should have' made it a Local Government tax and 
left it to to remit it if necessary. 

■ 40. situation in ■Biiia,r,.aiid Orissa is, tliiis ihfS- 

cribed by tJie local ■ 

, , ; T lie Provinee :■ is at present faced vdtli siu-gJiation, b: not nit, I: 

' 0 bankraptcT. If ' the .state' of ■ ■ bankruptcy is lenchcd, ua autocrritic 
■; Ctovemment' ■; tdiarged- ■ the ' duty of main t a hi in g tin- essentiai 

^ ^ to . .the neglect ■ of popular ■ demands will be essentia L Lvon 

. ■ if han.krux3tey is not", reached stagmation at the r*'agc Tviil 

iiot ' only cliseredit ■'the. policy that brought into exlstur.ee a proviiiec- 
eoiideniiied ' to Teiiiaiiii.'iii a,.- permanent state ot inferlr-Vdy, but 
must also x^mve a fraitful' eause- ' of local disaffeetion towards t!ie 
" established- Governmenty of .. which ■ full aavaiiTage v;iV ; r.djuhtedly 
be taken by its opponents. .. ' .In 'any casCy India must, be re gurcleu r.s 
a single coiintryy and- one limb of the bocly politic cannot ^ be 
aliowmd; to ■ deteriorate or- it wdll ' ah^ect the health o;i: the whole 
■ . . . . The position of . Ministers in this Province is rapidly 

becoming an impossible one, and will continue to be so iimil they 
are - provided with the means to keep pace with, if not to overtake, 
the rate of development in other provinces. The v;hole fate of the 
Beforms in Bihar ■ a-nd 'Orissa therefore depends in a very special 
degree on the conclusion of an adequate financial settlement 

'What has mainly contributed to this is the fact that in their 
own words the Imperial Government have appropriated every 
source of expanding revenue as their own, while throwm.g so 
many expanded heads of expenditure on the Provinee. Immenee 
mineral resources are the peculiar endowiiieiit of this Province^ 
but the taxation paid by the exploiters of the minerals is taken 
by the Central Government in the form of income tax. They 
would not allow the Local Government, to impo.se a tax on the 
coal exported. On the other hand though the Local Govern- 
ment derive no benefit from the exploitation of their mineral 
resources the burden of the expenditure in those areas falls 
on the Local Government. 


Provinoiaiiza- 
t ion of 
fiusfeomsy 
income tax 
and &alD 
revenue 
recommended. 


Objeetioas 
to the 
proposal 
examined. 


41. We have taken two inaritiine provinces, Bengal and Bom- 
bay and two inland provinces. Assam and Biliar and Oiissa 
for illustration. It is not necessary to go into details so far as- 
the remaining four province>s are ecrneeriied as they lead to the 
same conclusion. The demands of the Provinces are eiiomious. 
for education, health, industrial development and other ser- 
vices. There is no limit to the expaiisiorj of those services or 
to tlie funds which may be legitimately used lor tlumi, Iii 
future when law and order and general administration, in- 
cluding the police and judicial departments, irrigation, etc.^ 
are transferred the demands will rise to an enormous extent 
and. tliey should have the first claim in preference to the ser- 
vices ministered to by the Government of India. The only 
possible way to get out of the difficulty is to allow the provinces 
to retahi customs, income tax and salt revenue eolieeted within 
their limits and allow them to impose furtlu'-r taxation on 
industrial wealth. 

42. It has been objected to this tliat customs and income 
tax must be Central subjects on account of the nceessityj^ of 
maintaining a uniform x^ate throughout the country. Tliat the 
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taxation in , these .respects siioiikl be uiiiform may be at once 
admitted ; but ■ this 'can be done easily by a provision in the 
Statute empowering the Government of India to interfere with 
provincial taxation; to secure such imiformity. Another objec- 
tion is that the province in which the taxes are collected not 
be the province justly entitled-, to them. Here again the diffi- 
culty eaiii be 'got over' easily. If there is any dispute between, 
tAVO*'piwiiiee-s'’’as' to wdiieli should get the proceeds of eustoms 
duty or income tax, an impartial tribunal appointed by them may 
decide the question. If they cannot agree upon an impartial tribii. 
nal the Government -of India may 'settle the .ciuestion. This is no 
reason for 'the, {Government .of India appropriating Ihe amount 
to the^ exclusion ,■ of the- two provinces. A third objection taken 
is that the Central Government'., requires the proceeds of this 
taxation ; and if deprived of them, it would have to make good 
the loss either by direct contribution from the other provinces, 
or by transferring to the Centre some of the. revenues now raised 
in tile provinces by purel 3 ' provincial taxation. But the funds 
required by the Central Government have to be met by all the 
provinces equitably and this ca.n be done only by an .impartial 
tribunal appointed by the province and the Government of India 
to decide what amount each province sliould pay. In deciding 
this question all the expenditure which the Government have 
to incur legitimate^ wall be taken into consideration. 

43. But it is said that any disturbance of the existing arrange- 
ments is unnecessary on account (1) of the probable expansion 
of the revenues iiovv collected by the Provinces ; (2) the possi- 
bility of their imposing further taxation ; and (3) the likelihood 
of tile Central Government itself distributing any surplus out 
of the revenues already accruing to it or arising from fresh 
taxation. It is also said (4) that instead of the provinces 
taking ihe customs, income-tax and salt revenue the taxes in 
question may be divided betwx*en the Central and the Local 
Goierirments. A ])rief reference to these suggestions may now 
be made, ■ ' , ■ 

44. As to (1) it has been already ascertained by careful en- 
irairy that the revenues now available to the Local Govenunents 
lire inelastic wdiile, all increasing heads of revenue arc assigned 
to the Centixil Government. Not only are the existing sources 
01 iirovineial revenue not likely to expand in the future, the 
YevY reverse may be the case. It is possible tliat some sources of 
revenue like excise, allotted to the provincial Goverimient 
might disappear altogether, wdiile the necessary provincial de- 
mands are gTOwdng almost to an unlimited extent. 

45. As to (2), no Legislative Council is likely to impose fresh 
taxation if the Central Governnient is alio'wecl to approx3riate the 
W'hole or x)art of the proceeds of such taxation. If there is any 
atte]n|')t in tlie latter direction, just as there is friction now 
betvreen tlie transferred and reserved halves,, there will be fric- 
tion between the Central and Provincial Governments, and the 
CV*nt,ral subjects wvill follow the fate of the subjects now reserved. 
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Distri- 
bution by 
the Central 
Govern- 
ment. 


(a) Of its 
existing 
surplus : 
system of 
doles. 


Agaiii^ eA^eii if tlie eouneiis are iiieliiied to tax themselves they 
^viil find it iiieciiiitable tO;do so ; since if eiistoiiis and ineoine tax 
continue as Central they ■eaimot .take steps to distribute taxation 
over the urban and 'nirab population, V’itli tlie result that even 
if tliey are inclined to impose any taxation they v'ill nut do it. 
Another reason against, fresh taxation is that iiiereaseci t?:;peiidi-- 
ture from i^rovincial revenues over the nation-biiiidiiig ilepart- 
ments and tlie coiisecpient moral and material developraenr of 
the provinces would result in an increase in receipts froiii income 
tax, costoins and raibvays. So long as the whole of these in- 
creased receipts go to the Central Government the Provinces 
would be disinclined to raise the wherewithal to pay for in- 
ei eased expenditiii*e. 

46. As to (3), it has been suggested that provincial resources 
may be increased by the distribution by the Central CTOvern- 
incnt among the provinces (a) of any Central surplus that may 
accrue, with Central taxation at its present level ; such surplus 
being the result either of a growdh of revenue, or a reduction of 
expenditure, or a combination of both ; and (h) of the proceeds 
of new or additional Central taxation imposed for the purpose 
of supplementing provincial revenues. 

47. As to (a), that is to say, giving doles to the various pro- 
vinces ; this wuis rejected in the Montagu-Clielmsford Report. 
Those who make this proposal are evidently unaware that the 
arrangement proposed is the same as, or similar to that 'which 
existed before Lord Mayo’s time and w^hich -was dispensed wnth 
by him for various reasons. The objections which applied then 
%voiild apply to the proposals now put foiwvard, and ^ve shall 
briefly state them. The demands of the Local Goveriirneiits 
will be practically unlimited as there is no limit to their legi- 
timate w^ants. Their constant effort -will be to persuade the 
Governinent of India to give them, a.s large a share as possible. 
The most importunate wdll get the largest share. The. Govern- 
ment of India wdll be helpless to check the increasing demands 
as they have not the local knowledge needed for the same. Local 
economy will lead to no local advantage. There wdli tluis ])e no 
stimulus to economy and avoidance of w^aste. The Local Govern- 
ments -will not adjust their expenditure to any iixvd im^ome and 
their demands will depend upon not wdiat -was absolutely re- 
quired, but what they hoped to get. The more they ask the 
more they will possibly, get. The Government of India will 
neoxn* be able to foi'm an impartial or comparative estimate of 
the imperative needs of a* province w^hich have to be satisfied 
immediately. The result would be conflict of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Local Governments. It was 
recognised as long ago as 1860 that in order to avoid these 
conflicts it is expedient as far as possible that the obligation to 
find the funds necessary for administrative improvements should 
rest upon the authority - wdiose immediate duty it is to devise 
such measures,- 
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48. As, to (1) }, that is distribution by the Central Goverimieiit 
of the, proceeds of .new, and central taxation imposed for, the pur- 
pose ,o£ siippiementing provincial revenues,, the siiggestio,ii is 
impossibie. No Genti'al' Legislature will in future , impose any, 
laxalioiil the ' pro.ceeds of -which will be ■ distributed . by an 
authority beyond its control They will not impose a tax, 
the proceeds of which are to be distributed by the Executive 
Go^^e^nmellt without any regard to their wishes. They wmiild 
be still less willing to impose any taxation in a province when 
it is open to the Legislative Council of that Province itself • to 
impose such taxation and when they feel that the imposition 
of such taxation- by them will be resented by that province or 
at least would not be liked by it. 

49. As to dividing the proceeds of taxation or the scheme 
called the Divided Heads, we have already referred to the opi- 
nion expressed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, that this 
will tighten the grip of the Central over the local administration. 
It was therefore the first aim of the authors of that Report to 
find some means of entirely separating the resources of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Before the Reforms of 
1919 the following were divided equally between the Central 
Government and the Province where the income was 
collected ; Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Income Tax, 
Forests, Major Irrigation. This arrangement was found very 
inconvenient because as the Government of India took a per- 
centage of the proceeds of certain taxes they had a 
direct motive for interfering in the details of administration. 
The Provincial Governments therefore pressed very strongly for 
complete separation. They are still of the same opinion. In 
the memoranda submitted to us by the Governnment of !Endia it 
is said that ‘ opinion in India, official as well as non-offlcial, has 
for many years advocated the complete separation of the sources 
of revenue of the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as an ideal towards which the financial policy of the 
Government of India should tend, and any suggestion for even 
a partial reversion to the system of divided heads might be re- 
garded as economic heresy and would probably be received with 
considerable distrust by the Provincial Governments'’ In prin- 
ciple the division of sources of revenue can scarcely be defended, 
as any division of sources of revenue which even at the time 
may be equitable is bound to prove, either by expansion or 
contraction, inadequate or excessive to one or the other Govern- 
ment, If there is a setback owing to any special circumstance, 
like the failure of the monsoon, or a commercial crisis a serious 
disorganisation must result. 

A division of the taxes would be inconsistent with provincial 
autonomy. Prom an administrative point of view the objection 
has been well stated by the United Provinces Government. They 
say:— On administrative grounds, too, we would oppose any 
retu?n to the old system of Svided heads of revenue^ which 
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•?;ouid ill itself involve some measure of control by the Central 
iTOveriimeiit over the branches of aclniinisr ration coiieeriieci 
with the raising of these revenues ; and the difliculty ot divided 
control would be enhanced by the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment and its legislature would be dependent on control exercised 
by and through the Central Legislature.' ' 

Again any separation of revenue sources must operate unfairly 
as between 'various provinces. There is no valid answer to the 
argument that provineialization of Land Eeveiiue, while 
customs and income tax are retained as Central subjects, is 
penalising the industrial provinces. Therefore as it is out of 
the question to make the Land Eeveniie a Central subject, 
customs and income tax should also be provincialised. 

50. We have also considered three other alteriiative 
methods : — 

(1) Payment to the J^rovinces of a fixed sum revisabie 
at certain intervals. This method cannot be accepted as 
it would provoke recurring controversies and was found 
impracticable when quasi-permanent settlements were intro- 
duced. 

(2) Payment to the Central Government of a percentage 
on the Provincial Eev.enues. This will never do, as the 
needs of the Provinces and their wealth will have lo be 
examined. 

(3) Pa^mient to the Central Government of a contribu- 
tion based on the population and the revenues of a province. 
This would be very unfair to the Provinces like Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the North West Frontier Province., 
wdiich are poor and undeveloped. It would also require an 
inquiry into the wealth and needs of the Provinces. Purtlier, 
it would introduce uncertainty into Provincial Finance. 

51. For the moral governance of India complete financial auto- 
nomy is indispensable. In 1919 Excise was made a transferred 
subject ; and a clear division of revenues with separate purposes 
- beWeen reserved and transferred departments was ])roposed by 
the Government of India to compel the Reformed Legislatures 
not to abolish the Excise Revenue and even to increase it, as the 
only good source of revenue for nation-building derjartiiieiils lii>e 
Education* Health, etc. The attempt was happily defeated by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee which insisted on a coniinoii 
pur*>sc until the result that the budget and the allocation of funds 
between the Transferred and Reserved Departments had -to be 
settled by the Ministers and the Executive Council Members 
together. Nevertheless Indian Ministers were unable to carry 
out the Liquor Prohibition Policy as the revenue from Exei-se was 
necessary to carry on the ^ Education and Health Departments, 
and as the reserved departments refused or were unable to supply 
the funds that would be required to replace the Excise. • More- 
the Government of' India' made' ■'.It impossible for the 
Ministers'- and the.Oouneils to 'carry out the Prohibition Policy, 
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because tlie, control, of foreign liquor 'was ;in tbeir own. hands. 

In, proportion ,, to ' the decrea>se.of country ; ' liquor, , due to the 
cariying* ' out ' otVthe national was.' an increase of ; 

foreign liquor consumption — ^mo.re than a .million gallons aniiii” ■ 

.ally. .The non-official' members ■ of.' the Couiicil of ■ State arid 
.Legislative Assembly have unhesitatingly .eoiidenmed the policy ,, 
of the Government in this respect. The official spokesman, 
the head of the Medical and Health Department has defendtul 
liquor consumption. A Foreign Government v/iiich for purposes 
of revenue and in the interests of England's liquor trade does 
not hesitate to tempt India to vice, and disregards the strong 
denunciation of Hindu and Islamic religions should not only have 
nothing to do with the liquor policy of the country, but should 
not be placed in a position to exert indirect pressure by taking 
avvay from the Provinces other sources of revenue and cGnipal 
them thereby to retain liquor revenue. The Widows', Orphans' 
and Old Age Pensions, Health Insurance, Unemployment 
Benefits, Maintenance and Maternity Benefits must all remain 
a dream under a foreign government. 

52. The system of Financial decentralisation which was in- Sir John 
augurated by Lord Mayo, largely developed by Lord Lytton, Strachey on 
continued by his successors and to w^hich a great impetus was * 

given by the Reform Scheme of 1919, was not only one of the 
most beneficent but also am absolutely indispensable Reform. 

This is w’hat Sir John Strachey, whom no one would accuse of 
pro-Indian sympatliy, said on the subject : I have already 
quoted the opinion of Sir Henry Maine on these measures of 
decentralisation. I believe "with him that no more important 
and >suecessful reforms have been made in Indian administration 
since the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown ; bat 
they have not reached their final limits. I have repeatedly in- 
sisted that the primary fact lying at the root of all knowledge 
about India is the immense diversity of the countries and peoples 
which it comprises, but it is a fact which centralisation of the 
Government ignores. While our Empire was being gradually 
built up, concentration and centralisation in the administration 
were often inevitable. Now that it has been constituted on a 
firm and peaceful basis, decentralisation is an essential condition 
of progress. The time will come wdien in regard to nearly all 
the ordinal*}^ matters of internal administration, each great pro- 
vince of India wdll be virtually almost a separate state. Not only 
will this result be obtained without the sacrifice of any part of 
that supreme authority of the Central Government which it is 
essential to maintain/, but '^ve shall gain a largely increased 
measure of political /Seeiirity.', 'No ^ Central Government, as Sir 
Henry Maine has observed^' ehtruste'd with the charge of such an 
unexampled undertaking ns the ’Government of India, can escape 
serious occasional errors.’ "tinder centralised Government there 
is danger of generalising .aMocal .ihistake. Localised, a mistake 
can be corrected with comparative ease ; it becomes dangerous 
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in proportioii/to. the area of its 'diffusion. These observations 
apply to centralisation of customs and inecaie lax. (|uite as, 
miicli if not, more tlianrto/ anytMng /else. , Complete Provincial 
autonomy, full freedom for deveiopinent under different and 
varying conditions is essentiaL It would be lainenta!)le if all 
tMs is prevented by reversing the policy followed for more than 
50 years. 

■ ■ I¥. 

Communal- Electorates. ' ■ 

Para. 69 of the Report of the Committee. 

53. Communal electorates and comniiiiiaiisiii in power have 
now been tried for the last 10 jmars, and the proof forthcoming 
from the provinces where those conditions have e;iisted, 
Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bengal is conclusive 
to show that communal electorates should he abolished and eom- 
mimaiism should no longer be installed in power. 

54. Some of the evils of comniunaiism may be briefly men- 
tioned. The transfer of law and order is opposed by English 
officials on the ground that it is dangerous to place officials 
under Ministers who have to obey the comniunities who elected 
them to the Councils. Appointments by the local bodies, whose 
members are elected on communal electorates, are made on com- 
munal lines. Similar^, taxes raised from all comm unities are 
utilised for the benefit of the communities who have the majorit}'- 
in the Councils and whose nominees, by means of separate^ 
electorates, hold positions of power. Boys of superior intelli- 
gence are denied admission or turned out of schools by representa- 
tives of cominunai interests, to make room for inferior boys 
belonging to their own communities, to the loss of the country. 
Judges are appointed not for efficiency, hut on racial grounds. 
One Chief Justice exclaimed before us, with a gesture of despair^ 
that he contemplates with dread the state of things a few years 
hence, as even now he and his colleagues had to recommend 
candidates for appointment on a communal basis at the instance 
of members of . Government who owed their position to eoim 
munal electorates. In the pre-reform da^-s not a whisper was 
heard against Hindu or Muhammadan superior Judges : there 
is scarcely one who is not now attacked on racial, grounds. This 
is due to the pressure exercised by commimal electorates. It 
proved beyond doubt that one community places no reliance on 
officials belonging to the other communities. The debates in 
the Legislative Councils are on communal lines as is bound to 
be the ease when members are elected by communal electorates. 
Comniunaiism has infect^ national life. The increase of com- 
mimal feeling due to separate electorates has been re^sponsible 
for serious breaches of peace, for disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment on the part of that community which has not been favoured 
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by tlie Government, rightly or wrongly. The infinenee of eom- 
mnnalism due to the separate electorates is apparent in every- 
thing done by those who owe their position to them, whether 
it be a “ judicial decision, the giving of a contract, a report oh 
the work of a subordinate, a recommendation for the enforce- 
ment of a penalty or the conferment of a favour The state 
of feeling in the Punjab is described by the Governor himself 
in the following words : — 

We liave^ in the third place^ a problem far more dillicnlt than' 
those I have described, because it deals with elements less tangible 
and factors less suseex>tible of direct approach or control. We have to 
find some remedy for the toxin of intereommunal dissension which 
to-day is vitiating our public and perhaps our social life. Let me be 
somewhat more precise here and use such frankness as is possible in 
one whose heartfelt desire is to allay and not to provoke discord. 
My reference is not mainly to communal rioting or open clistiirbance. 
There has been such in the past, but the province must take credit 
for the fact that it has of late escaped that open violence which has 
been exhibited in some towns of some of our neighbouring provinces. 
Disastrous as open disturbance may be, sinister as are its effects in 
prolonging the alienation of rival communities, it is not the whole 
of the problem, perhaps not even its gravest feature. My reference 
is rather to the fact that in every sphere of life and activity, in social 
matters, in almost every question of administration, in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, in the conduct of education, even in the current 
discussions of questions of law and justice, the communal question 
intervenes. The cause is, I am aware, deep-seated.’- 

It is quite plain in these circumstances that the i)oIiey which 
has led to. this result must no longer be followed. 

55. Indian opinion on this question is sharply divided. 
The Hindu opinion is almost solid against separate" electorates 
for Muslims. Muslim opinion, as already pointed out, is divided. 
An important section of which the chief spokesman is Sir Mian 
Muhainniad Sliafi, K.G.S.I., who was a member of the Govern- 
ment of India, maintain that sepai^ate electorates are essential 
to secure adequately the interests of Muslims. This section 
represents the All-Parties Muslim Co.nferenee held at Delhi. 
Another section of which the Maharajah of Mahmudabad, 
K.G.S.I,, who was for some time a member of the Executive 
Council of the United Provinces, and Sir Ali Inian, who was for 
some time a member of the Goverimient of India, are the 
leaders, represent the wews of the All-India Muslim League, 
that separate electorates are not only against the interests of 
the Muslims and fruitful of evil, but are opposed to the interests 
of Indian Nationality. A third section stands midway between 
these two. The younger generation of Muhammadans is 
generally inclined to adopt the view maintained by the Maha- 
rajah of .Mahmudabad, and- 'does not support the views of the 
extreme section who, maintain /that separate electorates are 
essential. This division .otApihion'exists also among the Muslim 
members of this Committee.’ 
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r>6. lu t!eoiiiig with the question of separate eleetorat^-s f^)i’ 
MusliinSj it is neeessarv, to. Blind the eonclitioiis of the 
problem. The Muslims': do. , iiot.- merely deinaiid that separate 
electorates. as they ex.ist -..now should continue till they are given 
up by tim community itself ; but they insist upon further and 
farreaehing extejision of eommunalisnn It is not also their ease 
that they should have seats reserved to tliein on the voting 
strength"; that is to say, in the proportion whieii their votes bear 
to the total number of votes. Nor is it the ease that they >sliouid 
be allowed to vote separated in separate electorates, aiul seats 
should be reserved to them on the population basis in aJl pro- 
vinces. Both these deinands the non-Miisliins would be willing 
to concede. 

Two of our colleagues support all the demands of The Delhi 
Conference and are not willing to continue the present arrange- 
ment, i.e., retain the nresent proportion of seats in all the 
provinces. A proposm. was made to them that in provinces 
where they were in a minority, the Muslims should be guaranteed 
seats on the population basis in separate electorates, and that 
they should have further a right to contest seats in other 
electorates ; that is to say, double votes were proposed to be 
allowed to them. This was not acceptable to them. 

It was then proposed that in a joint electorate no Muslim 
candidate shall be deemed to have been duly elected unless he 
secures a majority of the Muslim votes polled, and not less than 
one-tenth of the total votes i)oiled by Hindu voters ; and that 
no Hindu candidate shall be declared to have been duly elected 
although lie has obtained the majority of votes, unless at leaist 
10 per cent, of the votes polled by him are recorded by 
Muliammadan voters. This was also not acceptable to them. 
They insisted that the extreme Muslim demands formulated at 
the All-parties Conference held at Delhi under the presidency of 
His Higliness the Aga Khan wdth reference to the question of 
the Muslim representation in the legislatures, services aacl 
cabinets of the various protdiices should be accepted : in other 
words, (1) that in the Punjab and Bengal, where the Muslim 
population is in a majority, they should have a majority of 
seats, while in the provinces like Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces, where they are in a 
minority, they should have a far larger number of seats 
than they would be entitled to on their voting strength, or on 
the population basis ; and that in the Legislative Assembly they 
should have one-third of the seats reserved for them ; (2) that 
in the public services they should have appointments reserved 
to them ; that is to say, that judges, magistrates, etc., should 
be appointed, not with reference to their qualifications, but with 
reference to- their religion ; (3) that at least one Muslim member 
in the Cabinet in provinces where they are in- a minority should 
be guaranteed by statute*- . 
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57. Tliese cleinaiids cut at' the root of representative gojem- 
ment.. Political progress' is impossible on tMs basiSy and it is far 
better, that iiotliiiig siionld be done now than that these demands 
should be conceded. Such is our opinion. We accordingly pro- 
ceed to give a history of the question, and to state how it should 
be decided. Before the Government of India Act of 1919, 'when 
the functions of the Legislative Councils were only advisoiy, the 
members w’ere naturally selected to put forward the claims of 
particular classes and not to come to any conclusions in co-opera- 
tion with others. The decision of all questions was left to the 
Government. The result W'as the selection of those who put 
forvv ard the claims of their own class wdthout any regard to 
the claims of others. The members were really advocates and 
not legislators ; and hence Lord LansdowneAvrote in 1892 that 
'' the representation of such a community upon such a scale as 
the Act permits can only be secured by providing that each 
important class shall have the opportunity of making its views 
known in Council by the month of some member si)ec%ally 
acquaint ed ivith them not necessarily by some one competent 
to form a correct judgment. 

58. It -was at the time of the Morley-Minto Eefornis that the 
claim for communal electorates was advanced by the Muhamma- 
dans, inspired by certain officials. It was admittedly made on the 
ground that, wliile the Muslims are a distinct comiminity with 
separate interests of their owm which are not shared by other 
communities, no Muslim would ever be returned by the existing 
electoral bodies 2inless he worked in sympathy with the Hindu 
majority in all matters of importance. Lord Minto's Govern- 
ment promised the Moslems that they wmuld be given separate 
representation. The Government of India said in their des- 
patch No. 21, dated the 1st October, 1908, that these proposals 
-were as a rule adversely criticised by the Hindus “ who regard 
them as an attempt to set one religion against the other, and thus 
to create a counterpoise to the influence of the educated middle 

59. In 1915, however, owing to the attitude of England 
tc’V'ards the Muhammadans outside India, there was a definite 
rapprochement bet-ween the Hindu and the Muhammadan 
leaders. All the elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council who were then present at Simla devised a scheme of 
reforms. This was accepted by the Congress and the Muslim 
League and amplified and modified in certain particulars. The 
portion of the scheme relatihg to the communal representation 
of Muslims reads as follows , 

_ ^ Adequate_ provision';should'be';made for the representa- 

tioiv-of important -eleolion, .and the Muslims 

. , ; should be represented' thmugh special electorates on the 
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' proTmeial Legislative Gouncils in tlie f oilowing ' propor- 
tioiis ' • 'p 

.'■■■Punjab •■.■Oiie-balf, of tlie elect^^^ 

Indian members. 

United Provinces . . 30 per eeiit . of ditto. 

Bengal . . . . 40 per cent, of ditto. | 

Bihar and Orissa . . 25 per cent, of ditto. I 

Central Provinces \ . 15 per cent, of ditto. 

Madras • . . *• 15 per cent, of ditto. 

Bombay .. .. Omsfhird of ditto.-’'" 

Under this scheme while the Bengal Muslims w^ere allow’ed only 
three-quarters and the Punjab Muslims nine-tent iis of what 
they -would have received upon a population basis, the Muslims 
of the other provinces received extremelj” liberal representation. 

But even the Bengal Muslims and the Punjab Muslims re- 
ceived more than -what their voting strength entitled them to. 

Montagu- 00, In the Montagu- Chelmsford Keport, paras. 228, 229 and 
BepSfe^and communal electorates were condemned. 

Communal ^ * 228. The crucial test to which, as we conceive, all proposals should 
Electorates, brought is whether they will or will not help to carry India towards 
responsible government. Some persons hold that for a people, such as 
they deem those of India to be, so divided by race, religion and caste as 
to be unable to consider the interests of any but their own section, a 
system of communal and class representation is not merely inevitable but 
is actually the best. They maintain that it evokes and applies the principle 
of democracy over the widest range over which it is actually alive at all, 
by apx^ealing to the instincts which are strongest, and that we must hope 
to develop the finer, which are also at present the weaker, instincts by 
using the forces that really count. According to this theory cominimal 
representation is an inevitable and even a healthy stage in the develop- 
ment of a non-political people. We find indeed that those who take this 
view arc prepared , to apply their principles on a scale previously 
unknown, and to devise elaborate systems of class or religious electorates 
into which all possible interests will be deftly fitted. But when we con 
sider what responsible government implies, and how it was developed in 
the world we cannot take the view. We find it in its earliest beginning 
resting on an effective sense of the common interests, a bond compounded 
of community of race, religion and language. In the earlier form which 
it assumed in Europe it appeared only -when the territorial principles 
liad vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and religion had ceased to 
assert a rival claim with the ‘State to a citizen ’si allegiance ; and through- 
out its developments in western countries, even in cases where special 
reasons to the contrary w^erO present, it has rested consistently on. the 
same root principle. The solitary examples that we can discover of the 
opposing principle are those of Austria, a few of the smaller derm, an. 

States, and Crpnis. It is hardly necessary to explain why we dismiss 
these as irrelevant or unconvincing. We conclude unhesitatingly that the 
history of self-government among the nations who developed it, a,nd 
spread it through the world is decisively against the admission by the 
State of any divided allegiance ; against the State’s aiTaiigiiig its 
members in any way which encourages them to think of themselves 
primarily as citizens of any smaller unit than itself. 

229. Indian lovers of their country would be the first to admit that 
India generally has not yet acquired the citizen spirit, and if we are 
really to lead her to self-government, we must do all that we possibty can 
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.to call it fortli^in lier people. ■ Division by ..creeds and classes laeans tlie 
creation of political camps organised against each otner, ana tcariies 
Men , to think: as partisans and not as citizens ; and; it .is ^ amicn.it to see „ 
how' the' change, from tliis system to natmnal representation ^is ever to 
occur.' , The .. British Government. ' is ■ often aecnsed of . dividing men. xa 
.'Order to govern them. But' if 'it unnecessarily divides them, at the. very 
moment when it professes to start them on the road to governing them- 
selves, it will find it difficult to meet the ehai’ge of being . hypocritieal or 
short-sighted. 

^^230. There is. another important 'point. A majority, wliieh . is ^ given , 
special rexu'esentation, owing, to its weak and'- backward state, is . 

eneoui’aged to settle down into a' feeling of .satisfied security ; it is under 
no inducement to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground 
which it has lost compared with the stronger majority. On the other 
hand, the latter wiH be tempted to feel that they have done all they 
need do for their weaker fellow countrymen and that they are free to 
use their pmver for their own purposes. The give-and-take which is 
the essence of x>olitical life is laeldiig. There is no inducement to the 
one side to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. The eommimal system 
stereotypes exsting relations.^’ 

61. So far as ive are aware these argnnieiits have not been Franc.Ms8 
answered. For these reasons the framers of the Jo'iiit Eeport 
refused to extend the communal x^rinciple beyond the eoinimiiiities 

to wlioin pledges were given, leaving the representation of other 
communities to nomination. In para. 15 of tlie Franebise Com- 
mittee's Report it was recommended that sex^arate electorates 
should be created for Hindus and Muhammadans in view of the 
general agreement in favour of communal representation for 
Moslems. In allocating the proportion of Muhammadan and 
non-Muhammadan seats the committee followed in genei^al the 
agreement reached at the joint session of the Congress and the 
All-India League at LuckDO’w. in December, 1916, Imoivn as the 
Lucknow Pact, and considered that any departure from its terms 
would revive in an aggravated form a controversy which it had 
done inueli to compose. 

62. The Government of India while agreeing in the eondemna- Tbe 
tion of communal electorates, said that the then conditions of the 
country recpiired tlieir retention ; but they were of opinion that mdia’s 
the x^roportions laid down in the Lucknow Pact could not be recom- 
taken to represent the right relation either between Muslims in mendatiou* 
different provinces or Muslims and the rest of the community. 

They took the view, however, that the Congress-League compact 
was an accomplished fact and a landmark in Indian x^olities 
which they could not possibly ignore ; they felt, therefore, like 
Lord Soutliborougli 's Committee, that whatever the defects of 
the compromise it was not one that they ought to reopen. They, 
therefore, accepted the conclusions of the Committee in favour 
of the^ prox>ortions agreed upon in the Lucknow Pact with one 
exception. They felt that the Muslim representation proposed 
for Bengal was manifestly insufficient ; they doubted whether the 
claims of the Muslim population- of Eastern Bengal had been 
adequately pressed when the? Oougres^League compact was in 
the making. They recommended, atheref ore, that the Bengal 
Muslims should be allotted 44 seats iiistead of 34, and left it for 
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further consideration 'whether tlie addition should be obtained by 
enlarging the .Council. '.or by ' withdrawing seats from other in- 
terests or by a combination of .'both plans. One member of the 
ExeeiitiTe Council, of the'^G-OYernor-Geiieral was in farour of 
accepting the '■ ■'Committee's report. The Government of India 
refused to admit claims.''f or separate electorates put forward by 
the other communities. 

View of 63, The Joint Select -Corn'initteej differing from the Govern- 

the Joint nieiit of India, accepted the recommendations of the Franchise 
Committee Coiiiiiiittee ill respect of the proportionate representation of 
Muslims based on the Lucknow Pact.^^ On the subject of the 
representation of minoiuties the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament contribiite'd one suggestion. They said that it seemed 
to them that — 

^ ^ the principle of proportional representation may be found 
■ to be partieulary applicable to the eircum.stan.ces of India/' 

and they recommended that— 

this suggestion. .be.' fully explored so .that there may.' be 
material for consideration by the Statutory Commission, 
when it sits at the end of ten years.” 

"When tlie subject came before the Paiiianient Mr. Montagu 
explained that no one objected to coimniinal representation more 
than he did ; he believed it to be a great mistake, but added that 
if communal elections were provided for temporarily in order to 
secure proper representatioUj he believed they were well worth 
having. 

; ‘ Thecas© TliiH principle of commnnai representation is opposed to 

teimimai ^be fiiiidamental principles of deinoeraey. It compels a man to 
Electorates, vote for one of his own eomniunity even though, in Ms opinion, 
he ought to vote for a member of a different community who miglir 
better represent Ms interests or national interests. Further a 
•' ' Government representing a particular community or eonimunities 

is given the power of taxation over other eoinmanities. The 
other communities which had no h.and in the election of the 
Government become simply their taxpayers to supply funds 
which may be used against their own interests and for the benefit 
of others. With the Removal of the official bloc from the Legisla- 
tive Councils, members -of; h- majority community selected through 
separate electorates will, in ail probability, have a permanent 
majority in the Legislative Coiineils of the future. The position 
of a minority community with a permanent hostile majority in 
the Legislative Councils, will natiirallj^ be unfortunate. They 
themselves will have no opportunity of becoming members of 
Government, with the result that no polic^^ of their owm will 
be carried out. This will eontimie, therefore, to intensify the 
feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans, Again it is 
possible that in the future Councils the non-co-operation or the 
extreme left wing of indian-'politician.s might seek admission for 
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the purpose of paralji^sing the administration. If the Muhanima- 
dans Amte in the joint electorate it is possible that they might 
pi'eAmnt the return of many such members. 

65. It is argued in reply to this that the Muhammad^s re- 
turned by a joint electorate might not represent the true iluham in favour, 
madan view when it is opposed to that of the majority of their examiaed. 
electors. But this non-Moslem influence may he exercised even if 

the electorates are separate. It is in this connection to be remem- 
bered that the Hindus are split up into Brahmins. non-Brah- 
mins, Caste Hindus and the depressed classes ; and frorn the 
evidence before us the feelings between them are not less bitter 
than those which exist between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. It is unlikely therefore that the voting will be 
on Moslem and non-Moslem tickets respectively. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that there will be only one Hindu candidate for election ; 
and the Muhammadans, therefore, may be able either to secure 
the return of one of their own community or of a Hindu who is 
not a rank eommunalist. To us the fact that a Muhammadan 
who belongs to the extreme left wing ivould be elected in a 
separate electorate is an argument for a joint electorate which 
would secure the election of a moderate Muhamniadaii who will 
be in favour of the policy of Turkey, Iraq and Cairo, and co- 
operate with a moderate Hindu. For it has to be rejnenibered 
that it is comparatively moderate Hindus or liluhammadans who 
will be returned by joint electorates. 

66. It is often said that w’e must adhere to the ])romise made by Change of 
Lord l\^into^s Government to the Sluhammadan Deputation that 
"waited o.n him in 1907-8. We will not bring foiuvard the fact, lunto’s*^ 
vrhich i.s no^v established beyond doubt, that there was no spon- tan©, 
tan^ons demand by the Muslims at that time for separate 
electorates, but it -was only p>ut forward by them at the instiga- 
tion of an official wdiose name is now well kiiowm. But the 
promise in itself is not adhered to either in letter or 

in spirit. Separate electorates at that time ^vere only contem- 
plaled in the case of those Muslims wdio formed a minority in 
any province, whereas it is now insisted upon not only 
in those provinces but in Punjab and .Bengal, where 
Muslims form n majority. Even now^ there might be some reason 
for granting their request if the Muslims eonflned themselves to 
those provinces wffiere they form a minority., Further, that 
promise was made at a time when what was required in the 
Oouncil Teas not representatives but persons who would be able 
to^put forward all that could be said in favour of the community 
with as much force as possible. For this separate electorates 
were more favourable. At that tiriie the Muslims were apathetic ; 
they had, so to say, no political, consciousness. None oi' these 
reasons exist at "the present 'time, ' Moreover a promise made by 
the Government ex-parte without having heard what the Hindus 
had to say cannot he pressed agaihst the Hindus if it wmrks in- 
justice and for various reasons, is mot in the public interest, but 
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Imniif iilin resiilts... /■Again, wlien t'lie promise was made tlie 
erils of comniiinal electorates were not foreseen. Tlie number of 
voters was not anticipated to be large, and the class of vcders 
contemplated was mueh superior to the majority of the present 
voters in education and intelligence ; so that there was very 
little risk of communal questions permeating the masses. 
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67. We are. therefore, of opinion that special electorates should 
be dispensed with and a system of election by joint electorates 
should be introduced. If after sufficient experience lias been 
gained, it is found that they should be dispensed with and separate 
electorates are required in public interests, it may be kdh to the 
Executive GoTernment and the Legislative Council to reintroduce 
them without any further enquiry or legislation. But unless 
>separate electorates are now dispensed with, we shall not be 


taking any steps towards our goal but going away from it. ^ As 
already pointed out, reservation of seats in the Central Legisla- 
ture, reservation of appointments in the Government Services 
and in the Executive Councils are some of the claims advanced 
by two of our Muslim colleagues. The eontiimanee of the 
present state of things, or, in other words, election by separate 
electorates under the Lucknow Pact is not acceptable to them. 
Election on the population basis where the Muslims are in a 
minorit 3 u by separate electorates with an additional right to 
contest other seats in joint electorates, is also not acceptable to 
them. While dealing with the Madras Presidency' it was pro- 
posed that we should retain the separate representation through 
separate electorates to the extent already' conceded, but should 
refuse any further advance. This was rejected. No accommo- 
dation was therefore possible between those who put forward 
the JIuslim claim and others who were opposed to this extreme 
demand. It was accordingly decided hy the Committee that 
separate electorates should be abolished and joint electorates 
with reservation of seats substituted in their stead. 

Safeguards 68. It was argued against this resolution that the minorities 
iot ^ ^ throughout India desiring the continuance of separate elec- 
minorities. toratos should be allowed to retain them until the majorities 
^ are able to satisfy the minorities that their interests are safe 
ill the hands of those majorities. But this pre-siipposes that 
the majorities are in a position, by their conduct and by their 
government, to give such satisfaction to the minorities. For 
this purpose it is necessary that Home Eiile or Self-Govern- 
ment should be granted first, so that the Muslims, where they 
are in the majority, may^' satisfy the non-Muslim minorities that 
their interests are absolutely safe under the Muslim majori- 
ties : and the Hindus in the provinces where they are in 
loidispiited majority may prove to their Muhammadan fellow- 
, subjects that they have no reason to regret their predominance. 
It is also necessary that the representatives of the majorities who 
have ccme into power should be persons who have got the will 
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to bring ^nbont rappnocliement* between tlie rival communities 
It is difaeiilt, if. not : impossible, to attain this object if the men 
wlio corne into; power owehheir'position to .separate electorates, 
a.nd feel bonndvto enforce the claims of ' their special 
ties against the other commiinities, rather than bring about 
equal justice between them. In order to carry out iins suages- 
tion, therefore, it is necessary to get rid of' separate electorates : 
and to introduce joint electorates at once and give ^self-goverin 
inent io the provinces. In order to remove the fear that no 
Muslim may be elected by a joint electorate, we vcoiilcl prox:iose 
that the IMusliins should he guaranteed a miiiiiniini number of 
seats with liberty to win more. It is open to the Governor or the 
Secretary of State to veto bill that may be passed by the 
Legislative Councils. It appears' to : us, therefore, that no ^ real 
ill justice can be done to Muslims in the face of these provisi-ons. 


69. If, ill spite of this, the Government come to the conclusion Esc8,^si\re 
that ill those pinvinces where the Muslims are in a minority, lepimentM- 
they sliould be allowed separate representation they should not 
certainly be allowed any . excessive representation. If the ■. 

Lucknow Pact is invoked it must be taken as a whole and the 
Muslims sliould be given seats according to that Pact in all 
the provinces in India as therein contemplated, vrliether they 
are in a minority or in a majority. Otherwise, if ani' excess 
representation is given, it will not be fair and dr will also 
embitter the feeling between the iiarties. It is surely irra- 
tional to give a party a privilege for insisting on what is really 
wrong in principle and what is admitted by themselves to be 
not the road leading to the goal of self-government. It is 
putting a premium on class conflict. Moreover, if this privilege , - 
is allowed to Muhammadans it cannot be disallowed to the 
other rninority communities. One of the arguments, in fact 
the main reason, urged against the grant of provincial autono- 
my, is this difflcnlty, as neither comiminity wishes the adminis- 
tration of justice and the control of the Police in particular 
-to be under the control of a member of the other community, 

70. In the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims are in a Caiseoftii© 
majorit}^, there are strong reasons for disallowing separate elec- 
torates. Lord Minto's pledge does not extend to these two 
provinces. Separate electorates have been a contributory cause, 
if not the sole cause, of the widespread breaches of the peace in 
tliose provinces in recent years. Legislative Council members 
appeal to communal feeling for support. The number of voters 
has been increased so enormously in Punjab and Bengal that 
candidates find it to their advantage on account of separate elec- 
torates to rouse the masses on communal lines. Leaders of com- 
munities have stressed the communal point of view in their 
speeches and, with the help of religious preachers, have 
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roused tiie ■ |aiiatieal mstincts of the masses, who iiatiirally 
resorted to physical : ■violeiiee. . Jn..: ptwinces where ' the 
M.usliBis are '.in a,' majority.' .there is no. Justification or, 
excuse for communal electorates.,'. Separate electorates 'Were .not 
iiiteudecl for the majority 'communities. The pledge given by 
Lord Miiito, therefore, .has- no a.pplicatioii, nor is it requirecl, 
for the protection, of the " Muslims. The elections to district 
."boards in .the .Ptinjab'.and Bengal by joint electorates prove it 
■if proof is wanted. ; ThC' reason assigned for the contmiiance 
of separate electorates is unsatisf aetoiy . , It is said that elections 
by joint electoi’ates would lead -.to bloodshed and ill-feeling. It 
is impossible to yield to threats of violence. On the other hand 
it show’s a W’ant of self-respect on the part of the majority 
community to demand separate electorates for their protection 
against a minority community. 

V. 


Law and Order. 

Para, 41 of the Report of the Committee, 

71. The transfer of law and order has been very strongly ob- 
jected to in various provinces. There are certain general con- 
siderations which have to be borne in mind in deciding this 
question. The declaration of 1917 lays dowm self-government as 
the goal. Any step that w^e now^ take towards the attainment of 
that goal must be one which would enable the people of the 
country to govern themselves. The ordinary people are more 
interesited in the security of their person and propery than in 
anything else. The people- generally complain that they suffer 
from the iniquity of the subordinate officials. It is not pos- 
sible' for the higher officials to check the latter. But if law 
and order and the police are transferred to the control of the 
Legislative Councils the people generally will take great interest 
in the elections and wall see that their representatives in the 
Councils take the necessary steps to secure the purity of the 
lower services and protect them against any opressive conduct 
on their part. If the policy laid down in 1917 is to he carried 
out, the subjects which most concern the people of the country, 
will Lave to be placed under the control of the Councils. 
Until that is done there is no good saying that the voters 
do not take any intei’est in the elections or do not look 
to the character of their candidates. They naturally would 
not care foi" w^hom they vote as long as they feel that the 
candidates have no power to deal with questions in wdiich they 
are most interested. If Parliamentary Government is to be a 
success in India law, justice and police, the subjects which would 
call for the devoted attention of the people of the country, must be 
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transferred. In 1919 and for some time afterwards objecfion 
was taken to the placing of the subject of law and order, inerad- 
ing the police, under Iwdiaw control. It Is satisfactory ir 'v' 
to note that that objection is no longer pressed. Indian nu’miiers 
of the Executive Councils have been, in various proyinees like 
Madras, United Provinces, Assam, Central Pi’ovmees. etc., 
in charge of law and order and police, and it, wms expres-sly 
.stated before us by high English officials that they did not com- 
plain of the administration of those deparnuents by Indian 
members. 

72. One of us is satisfied, after forty years’ experience a> a 
lawyer defending the parties to riots, and prosecuting Theiu^on 
behalf of the Government and again, as a High Court -ludge t,,aeal 
dealing with cases of riots, that ordinarily a superior Indian with riots, 
police officer or Magistrate can take the necessary steps^ to 
pi-event a riot. He can also get correct information, with refer- 
ence to an impending riot. A non-Indian who however clever 
and intelligent, does not associate directly with the peo]ile of 
the country and with the leading citizens in the locality who 
alone can give him the necessary information, will not only he in 
an unfavourable position to form a true diagnosis, but is very 
often misled. The superior English officials are thus mi.sled by 
their subordinates who are influenced by communal feelings. 

This is the reason why many of the riots that have taken place in 
India were not prevented. It is certainly so in the ease of the 
most formidable of them in recent years. Indian Judges and the 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils have been foremost 
in demanding the enforcement of the law. The certainty that 
they will be upheld by Ministers and Legislative Councils' when 
law and order is transferred, is therefore a sufficient guarantee 
that Indian Magistrates and police officers will carry out the law 
and put an end to riots. It may he that men appointed by 
nomination for racial or class reasons may fail ; but those who 
come in by competition or are appointed not for racial or class 
reasons but solely for efficiency and capacity, are not likely to 
fail in their duty. The Indian Magistracy and the police "will 
he bolder in action, and strictly and severely impartial when thej' 
know that in that line of conduct they will be upheld by the 
Indian hlinister and the Legislative Council and will not be 
censured by superior officers ignorant of the local conditions and 
under the influence of the apparent necessity of upholding caste 
or class claims. 

73. The only objection which to otir ini»d is real is the placing Abolition of 
of these departments under the control of the communal Legisla- Communal 
tive_ Councils and Ministers who are the nominees of such 
Legislative Councils. As the earlier apprehensions with regard imps^tial 
to Indian control have proved to be unfounded, there Is reason a<iministra- 
to think that the apprehensions as to the future with regard to "on of Law 
. Ministers and the Legislative Councils will, also prove unfounded. 

The objection is that the . Councils will be dominated by sectional 
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or comniimal feelings; that 'the Ministers will he coinpeiied to 
act ill accordaiiee wntli' the; 'views of their suppoii'ers and there- 
fore the adnamistration might .suffer. This objeetion eaii only 
..apply to Ministers., who „ come ■ into power through separate 
.electorates ; and it - is therefore a strong argument for the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. If the Goveriiiiieiit get rid of sepa- 
rate electorates such objections cannot be raised ; and it is unfair 
that those responsible for. separate, electorates, or who would now 
press for their continuance, shoiihl put forward these objeetions. 

74. Failure to idealise, this -fact has led to ,a good deal of eon- 
, fusion in . the .evidence. ' We shall quote the following passages 
from the evidence of an important witness. 'Mi\ F. C, Ghiiiithj 
C.S.I., Inspector-General of Police in the Bombay Presidency. 


CoL Lane-Fox. 

Q. 27. I suppose your main troubles are due to comnumal 
diiffculties f — A. At present, yes. 

Q. 29. Do you find you can use only certain portions of your 
force in certain cases ? If there is trouble either of a Jiiihamma- 
dan or Hindu character, have you to use certain sections of your 
force to deal with it ? — A. No. The rank and file are policemen 
first and Hindus or Mnhanimadmis afterivards, (The italics are 
ours.) 

Q. 30. The fact that so many troubles are due to that particu- 
lar question makes the proposal to make law and order a trans- 
ferred subject instead of a reserved one more difficult, because t ie 
main trouble which might imperil law and order would be com- 
munal f — A. Yes, 

Q. 31. Therefore the Minister might sometimes be in a great 
difficulty, if it was a communal trouble which affected his own 
particular party ? — A. Yes. 

The Chairman. 

Q. 80. Then I would like you to tell me one other thing, so as 
to be clear and frank about it. Supposing that tliere is a sudden 
outburst of trouble of an intensely communal Irlnd, which is your 
ini])ression of the public feeling ? Is the ordinary public here 
equally satisfied if there is communal trouble, to have the p^)lice 
handled by an efficient police officer who is himself of either one 
conflicting party or the other, or does the public, in a case like 
that, sJiovv any desire to have the situation handled by an English 
policeman, not, I suggest, at all because the English policeman 
is any better man, but because he is neither of one side nor the 
other, by race or religion. Is that how you find it ?— A. I think 
that is so. 

Q. 81. Tell us within your experience how you find it is f — 
A. Within the last month or two we have had a serious outbreak 
of communal disorder in a place called Godhra, in this Presh 
dency. It so happens that, the Superintendent of Police there is 
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a Muhammadan. He is a very fine police officer, and also a very 
fine Muhammadan ; he is known, in fact, as the Maulvi bahih, 
which I think is rather significant, because it means that he as 
a man wiio is really a true follower of liis own religion. There 
was straight away an outcry from the leading Hindus of that 
locality, demanding his immediate transfer, and they even went 
so far as to suggest that he himself had prompted the not, 
although he was not there at the time, and a lot of loose state- 
ments were made which must have made Ms position extremely 
invidious ; but he has been working very well indeed, and in- 
vestigating the eases. We have given him the assistance of some 
officers who cannot be accused of communal Mas one way or the 
other, both of whom are Parsis, just the same as we had to do 
at Broach for the actual investigation. 

Q. 82. If I follow what you are teUing us, which is certainly 
very interesting, the sort of difficulty you seem to sketch is not, 
of course, the difficulty that the Indian officer is not a perfectly 
upright, and responsible person, but that his own eircnmstances 
expose him to suspicion and attack ? — A. Yes, exactly. 

K. B. Bhutto. 

Q. 125. On what consideration? It would only make the 
position of a Minister difficult, or do you think at the same time 
yon will not be able to maintain the efficiency of the police ? — 
A. I do not fear that, what I fear is trouble afterwards. I would 
envisage a situation where the Minister was elected and sent to 
the House by the constituency where the riot took place. He is, 
we will say for the sake of argument, a member of one of the two 
conflicting communities. No policeman would dare to act if he 
had doubts as to what might happen to him afterwards when the- 
time came to sweep up the pieces. This is why, in broad outline, 

I think it would be extremely dangerous to transfer law and 
erder at present. 

Bao Sahib Patil. 

Q. 169. I want to know your difficulty about transferring your 
department to popular control. Considering those difficulties, 
cannot you answer my qirestion ? — A. The reason I gave before 
was that I did not think it right that a police officer should be 
placed under the oi-ders of a Minister who might threaten his very 
office, his emoluments, his whole political career. The easiest thing 
in the world for him to do would be to sacrifice the police officer 
in order to maintain Ms position, and frankly, I do not feel that 
the time has come when we'should be absolutMy safe and certain 
that that -would never happen ; and until I do have that feeling 
myself I should always be antagonistic .to the transfer of the police 
department to a Minister who is responsible to the electorate. 
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' Q.' ' 178. Have you any ■ experience of receiving complaints 
against European officers also in times of communal tension being 
partial to one side or the other f— A. Yes, we have had. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout. ■ 

Q. 235, You say you would not allow law and order to be 
placed ill charge of an Indian Minister f — A. Yes. 

Q. 236. r suppose you have no objection to laiv and order 
being placed in charge of an Indian member ? — A. No. 

Q. 240. With the experience you have of working under an 
Indian menibex^ you have no objection to law and order being 
administered by an Indian member f— A. I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that my objection is not to the Indian, but to 
his being dependent upon popular vote. That is the difference. 
It is not anything racial and I should like to make this point very 
clear, 
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75. These questions show, as pointed out, a misconception of 
the Indian position. Difficulties similar to these have been raised 
to the transfer to Indians of any control of the administration. 
They have been answered before. But as the Commission has 
examined no Indian witnesses who are competent to deal with 
these questions, it is only right that we should »state what has 
passed before. It used to be stated formerly that Indians are in- 
competent by their character to deal with riots and other troubles 
of a similar nature. It was proved, howwer, before the Public 
Services Commission tliat 'while surrounding districts under Eng- 
lish officials in Bengal were seething with disaffection and riots, 
the district under Indian control was peaceful — without any 
trouble. It lias now been proved that Indian membei'S of the 
Executive Council in charge of the administration of police and of 
law and justice in the provinces of Madras, the Central Provinces, 
the United Provinces and Burma, acquitted themselves to the 
satisfaction of all European officers, and the witness whom we 
have quoted states that he has no objection whatever to Indian 
members of Executive Councils on the reserved side deal- 
ing wnth these questions. (See Qs, 235, 236, 240.) His objec- 
tion is only to transferring them to the control of the Councils, 
as now constituted, and there is a good deal of truth in this. 
After the reforms, when communal electorates were introduced 
and appointments were made on communal lines, the objection 
•was raised by Indian politicians that the men so appointed were ' 
subject to communal influences, and that very often they were 
responsible for carrying out their duties under such influences. 
The Director of Public Instruction in Bombay puts this point 
very clearly. The chief result of . the Eeforms is the emphasis 
they have given to differences of religion and caste owing to the 
system of ' spq'cial representation '-which they have ^et .np/-"- 
obvions- remedy, -therefore, 'm the;dimination of communal 
ele#orates 'tod the substitution of joint electorates. 


liitfli 
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■' 76. There haS' always' been au objection against English 
officials on the ground that they act under the influenee of sub- 
ordinates and favour one side or the other, according to the com- 
iniiiial intueiice of their subordinates. It is also a complaint 
against them that their main consideration is the enforcement 
of peace, even the peace of death, irrespective of the rights, even 
fundamental rights, of the parties involved. They are often 
swayed by a natural feeling in favour of the weaker party with- 
out reference to the rights of the other party. In some respects 
it is also alleged that they are animated by politicaLbias. It 
is untrue, therefore, to say that as between the conflietiiig races 
of India the Englishman is invariably accepted as an impartial 
person. This fact appears from the statement of the Inspector 
General in Q. and A, 178, given above. It is admitted also in 
the memorial presented to us by the All-India Association of 
European Servants, where they state that though the servicesi 
rendered by European officers, when communal troubles break 
out, are at the time gratefully acknowledged by those ehieth,’- 
concerned, the advanced politicians almost invariably have fault 
to find with the measures taken to restore the peace, if they 
do not actually attribute its breach to '' the machinations of 
Government and its European officers.’’ The officers in c|uestion 
are thus not above impeachment. In the case of Indian officials 
that impeachment arises out of communal prejudice intensified 
by communal electorates and surely cannot avail those who are 
themselves responsible for communal electorates. So far as we 
can see, therefore, it cannot be advanced as a reason against 
the transfer of ia^v and order. The only remedy is the eliniina- 
tion of separate electorates. 

77. Moreover, in the future Legislative Councils even if 
separate electorates are retained, all classes of Hindns-I3rahmin, 
non-Brahmin, etc., are likely to be adequately represented. The 
future members of the Government will not be appointed by 
foreigners. They will have to secure the support of the majority 
of the Legislature 'to retain their position. They are not there- 
fore likely to commit the kind of injustice that is implied in this 
charge. If it appears that in the peculiar eircumstanees of a 
province intolerable tyranny would still arise, the only remedy 
is that ill such a province unless separate electorates are abolished, 
or the communities wmrk in harmony, there should be no pro- 
vincial autonomy. Those who demand it must agree to abolisli 
separate eleetoi^ates and accept joint electorates, Ofherwdse 
there should not be any substantial advance. 

Again, the questions 'in which it is said that the Couocils 
or the Ministers, will be actuated by communal consideration.s, 
are those which relate to riots between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans and between the various classes of Hindus. Nfjw it is 
important to inquire into the,: reasons of these riots, as they 
will indicate the solution of the difficulties. So far as the riots 
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on aecount of the playing of music before mosques are con- 
cerned., they are clue to the failure of the magistracy and police' flv 

to enforce the law. In the eighties ■ of .the last , century , this' 
question, first arose in Madras. The .law was , .enunciated .hy 
the High Court, and riots due to this cause are . practically a 
tiling of . the past ill that 'Presidency. The law., as, laid down , 
by the High Court, has now been- accepted by, 'the" Judicial Com- 
mittee of .the Privy Council about two or three years , ago, and 
its enforcement throughout India -is. bound to put, an,. end to- . .. ... 

the trouble. " The' case is' the same, as -.regards cow siaughter... 

The Muslims , are niititied -„to slaughter cows, subject, to any 
municipal regulations or .laws.. In' all such" iiistanees , Indian 
MagistrateKS and ,' .superior' - .police"" -officers, ' whether Miiliamniadaii , 
or .Hindu, have seldorn^ failed 'fin their duties, and if ,'eominuiial 
tensioii is „ not to grow and these riots are 'to be put an end 
to, it , seems 'essential^ in our. opinion, 'that the law should be- ' 
stiietly enforced. Indian officers^ in our opinion, better 
fitted to enforce the law and prevent riots. 


VI. - 

? -SEGONU ChAMBEBB ' BT PROVINCES. 

Fum. 104 0 / tfce Eeport of the Committee, 

79. Under the terms of reference we are required special!;^ 
to report upon the question whether the establishment of’ 
second chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desiraole 'h 
Ordinarily the second chamber is intended as a protection 
against hasty legislation by the popular chamber, against 
tyrannical legislation against .a particular class or minority, and' 
against careless legislation. In India the question of the second 
chamber lias to be dealt with on different lines and on different 


principles. 

Earlier majority of the Government of India were in 

propo-sak for favour of second chambers in the provinces, , not on any of the- 
a Second grounds stated above, but to enable the Executive Government 

■'to"'"paRK'-;any 'legislation "they' considered essential. One member 

dissented from ■ that view on the ground that the Governor 
himself should undertake the 'task 'WHeh, according to his 
colleagues, would devolve-uh a,- second -chapxber* The question, 
aecorclmg to him, was not. whether ‘it. is •_ necessary 'to create a 
second cb amber in order to protect the people of the country 
against a popular chamber ; but whether such powers as are 
required for protection against the popular chamber must vest 
in the Quveriior or in a second chamber 'created for that pur- 
pose. For it must be remembered that ‘we- cannot have both ; 
since a Governor will scarcely venture to act against the united 
' opinion of a popular chamber and; of an upper chamber'; it 
: , ■ would not be safe, for.him .to .do so* ' " ' ...' , ; 
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SI. Now in tlie proviiiees where- it is proposed to create a Arguments 
second cliaiiiber ■ the Governor may' be empowered if ncaicssary au>v:iist a 
to take part in tlie a.d.iniiiistratio-n. He would, in' any ease, be rgt.'Ser, 
entitled to'veto a Bill p-assed .by-. the popular cliaiiiber. He. may ^ 

also be allowed not to give his ■.sanction at once but to reserve it . 
for' consideration. He would- then- have all the powers wliieli ^ 

may be exercised 'by- a second- chamber ; tliougli we- do not think 
-anj'bocly would suggest there should be a liiial power of 
, veto inVa second ciianiber. Now. we are not .aware that uicre 
is' a aecoiid - chamber:, anywhere ; where the ' Governor has the 
above poAvers over" the' popular chamber. The case for a second ' 
eliamber becomes weaker.: '.when Ave remember that, ■ not the 
Governor alone but the .■■GoAurnor-General and the , Secretary of 
State haA^e' got -the .poAA’er- of . 'veto over, legislation' passed by a- ., 
provincial -Couneil. 

82. Again, a second., eliaiiiber in India Avoiikl -consist- of the Bitto. 
nobility, plutocrats and all other representatives - of p.riviiege, 
wealth and power. In the days , that are coming we expect 
that the popular chamber avouIcI emancipate Avomen from the 
tyranny of religious and eustomary laws, and give them equal 
rights with men in eAmry department of life. Such measures 
W'Ould meet with strong opposition in the upper chamber and 
Avould, in all probability, be throAvn out. But if it is the 
Governor in aaTiom the power of veto is A^^ested, the probabilities 

are that lie, far from vetoing the measure, Avould rendee all 
Xiossible support to the passing of the measure into law. 

Take again the ease of any measure passed in favour of the 
depressed classes, untouehables or tenants. In all these eases 
an upper chamber Avould stand in the way of the popular chain-’ 
her ; AAdierea>s if the poAA-er is left to the GoAuriior the 
probabilities are that he avouIcI not veto the measure. Con- 
A^erselir if a measure is passed in the Couneil supporting ortho- 
doxy against Avomen, supporting Avealth and influence against 
the Aveak and. the helpless, an upper chamber is sure to support 
those iaAvs ; but if it is tlie Governor Avho is to deal Avitli tlioiii 
he would in all probability veto them. Thus, the question is 
whether the powers- AAdiieli are intended to prevent tyrannical 
legislation sliould be vested in the Governor— a represeiita.tive 
of western civilisation AAdio Avoiiid act in accordance AAdth the 
principles of that civilisation, or in an upper eliamber AAdio 
Avould represent orthodoxy, Avealth and property, and would 
generally be opposed to real progress. There is scarcely any 
doubt about the right ansAver to this question. 

83. An upper chamber may also be subject to the influences Ditto, 

w^hidi we wish to guard against m the case of the popular ' 

chamber. The upper /■chamber itself may.be stampeded into 
legislation by a popular wave of passion. Those Avho remember 

the course of the Eowlatt'Bill will know what we mean. On that 
occasion every non-ofiScial member of the Legislative Assembly, 

I - 
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iiicliidiiig iiommated members ' and those who : in variably voted 
with the Government voted against, the Eowlatt E>ill for the only 
reason' that there , was a strong : :popiua..r .agitation agaiiiist tJie 
Bill wliieh compelled them to -vote against it, .An, upper chaj'n- 
be.r in such cases may not' be a safeguard against hasty, impulsive 
or oppressive action. 

^ 84. Again another reason is ' that if the upper chamber is 
endowed witli these powers we will be placing the Oovenuir 
in an awkward position vis-a-vis the upper chamber. The 
measure.' may have received' his full consideration and support. 
We will be authorising the' upper chamber to veto a nieasiire 
wliiclr a Governor haS' considered, necessary. For all tliese 
reasons we are of opinion that in principle an upper chamber 
is not required' vcherever the Governor is entitled to, carry out 
the. "Purpose for v/hich an' up,per .ehaiiiber is to be created. 

85. Ail the above arguments have reference to the questioji 
whether the Governor or a .second chamber should act as a check 
on the x>opiilar chamber. Now, leaving aside the Governor and 
confiniiig ourselves solely to the second cliamber, the two im- 
portant questions that arise for consideration are la) what is to 
be tlie constitution of the second chamber, and {!>) what are the 
steps to be taken to remove a deadlock between the two cham- 
bers 1 On the first question we are couiTonled at once by the 
fact that in any secorsd cliaiiiber communalism is bound to be 
introduced ; the ]\ruslini,s, Sikhs and other minority eoni- 
munities will claim to have representation in it. If .coiimiunal 
representation could be dispensed tvitli in the popular chamber 
arid eoufincd to the second chamber, tliere might be scauethlng 
to say for the latter ; but there is no ebanee of that. Those Vvho 
claim communal representation in the second chamber insist on 
being allowed to retain such representation in the pojiular cham- 
ber. Again, if all the members' of the second chamber are to 
be elected, v/e will be practically getting rid of responsible 
government. The ministers in the popular chamber can hardly.'' 
be held, responsible then for the proper administration of the 
various subjects which are entrusted to them. Moreover, we 
take it the franchise for the .second chamber will be such as to 
bring into the second chamber men of property, eommercial 
representatives, and men who have held high offices under the 
Government. Conflicts between the two Houses are likely to 
be frequent. Further, representatives of these classes now 
sitting in the popular chamber cannot reasonably be allowed to 
continue to sit there when a place is found for them in the 
second chamber. But this would be to their own detriment 
and to the detriment of file other chamber, wliicli will not have 
the benefit of their counseL The method proposed for removing 
deadlocks is a Joint conference and a decision by the majority. 
This result is attained by the present constitution itself, under 
which all these members, that is, the men of property and repre- 



seiitatives of commerce, and indiistr^^, are elected bj tbeir' own. 

'.special electorates , to the popular chamber. In all the proposals 
which have been placed before us, there, is: a provision for , .. 
nomination by the Government of ohicials and non-offieials. We 
have found that the official bloc and the nominated bloc have been 
responsible for the breakdown of the reforms. It is unthinkable, 
therefore, to re-introduce this system in an indirect form. On 
the whole we are against the establishment of second chambers in 
the ' Provinces except' in the one case recommended by the; Coin- . 
mittee, I , : 

VIL-. 

The Depressed Classes. 

Paras. 78 and 79 of the Report of the Oommittee. 

86. If it were possible to lower the franchise so as to give, Suggestioi^ 
votes to the Depressed Classes, agricultural labour and ■ Ilill 
Tribes w-e wmild willingly accept tlie proposal ; but the official 
opinion is that the franchise cannot be so lowered. , A. special 
franchise for the Depressed Classes alone would not be fail’. If 
the Depressed Classes are to liave a special privilege 'm this 
matter, it will constitute a legitimate grievance to tliose who are 
admittedh’ much better fitted than them to exercise the franchise, 
whether w^e take education, property, or any other test. The 
latter should aho get the same franchise, otlieiwise they will be 
left unable to defend themselves against tlie attacks of the 
representatives of the Depressed Classes. If by lowering the 
franchise or by adult suffrage all the classes are given repre- 
sentation, there w-iil be no injustice, 

87. Separate electorates for the depressed classes are inad- Separate 
visahle. There is a great political danger that separate electorates 
will immediately expose the depressed classes to communistic 
influences. Again we have the experience of the Muhammadan 
separate eleetox’ates before us. They have been productive of mis- 
chief and admittedly they do not lead to self-government. The 
Muhammadans are strong enough to take care of themselves and 
therefore, wdiile separate electorates have intensified the gulf 
between them and the Hindus, neither community has been 
criislied by the other. But in the ease of the Depressed Classes 
the result will be altogether different. Under separate electorates, 
the caste Hindus being hostile to them, they will not be able to 
hold their own. i 

88. In joint electorates, it is possible that for the first 
few elections the depressed classes will be entirely under the 
influence of their landlords and caste Hindus ; but increasing 
political eonseiousness will free them more and more from such ! 

influence. Further,' there 'is no reason why in the matter of 
representation they should be given preferential treatment over 
labour and Hill Tribes. All these classes require the same degree 
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of proteetioii ascl representation. '■ Lastly to brand certain classes- 
as. Depressed Classes is also do make them enemies to ' the other- 
ela,sses for every with no hope of religions: or social uplift..., 

89. As these classes under the 'present, conditions w- ill a,lw’ays. 
act only imder outside pressure, often very iiiidesiralde, ■ .Sir 
Saiika;ran Nair is of opinion that they should be represented bj' 
noniiiiatioii. The evils of nomination in the provinces \voiiId 
iioAv disappear .as ail subjects W'ould be .transferred. The 
Governor should be empowered to nominate representatives of 
these classes before the Council itself is formed so tiuit the- 
Ministers will have no voice in , their nomination. 

YIIL 


The Central Government. 

Pa-m. 123 of the Report of the Committee* 

90. The burden of the w’ar debt is almost crushing England. 
She has mortgaged her future to meet this obligation, and every 
device wdll be adopted to ligliten and ease her burden. Tfie 
difference between devices legitimate and illegitimate is often 
indistinct. With interest combined wdth powder it is only natural 
that she should try, if possible, to shift her burden to India, 
in a wa-iv wdiich Indian public opinion would not support. 
England's prosperity depends on her exports : India's cotton 
duties were abolished in the interests of Lancashire, So far 
as coarser counts are concerned, her supremacy is over : so far 
,aS: the .finer .eoiiiits are concerned the science a.Ed the indiistiy 
of Germany and Japan have challenged her supremacy and it 
■will' soon b'e^ a thing of the. pastf. Lancashire uneiiiploynieiit w-i,!! 
be a strong temptation to the British Governme’nt to dump 
.England ^s ..goods in India.: .. In ..otlier;..'Tespectsoalso' her share':’ of' 
the oversea eommeree of the wmrlcl has declined. Iron, steel, 
shipbuilding have sutler ed. The Governments and the people 
have not been able, in spite of strenuous efforts, to regain tlieir 
old position so far as these are concerned. This loss of trade 
has materially contributed to the distressing problem of unem- 
ployment. In a situation like this, , a vigilant Indian Parliament 
and a firm Indian Finance member, supported by that Parliament 
and able and willing to carry out its behests, are indispensable., 

91. The burden of English unemployment has to be viev/ed 
in relation to economic conditions in India. England is 
exainining the economic relations between herself and the various 
countries of the world, to discover ways of expanding her trade. 
Since the war she has lost a big share of her markets ; her 
maniifaetiirers and financiers are combining in close co-operation 
with her banks and trade organisations. They are supported by 
the British Government with its-: full strength. Members ’ of . 
Government act as commercial travellers. The organisation of 
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tier industry is beiB.g iniproYed and tlie' eonipetitioii between ker 
and the otlier coiiiitries 'for tlie' Indian market is proYiiig , 
destructive to India., ■Indian mamifaetnrers .are ■iiegiigible ; we' 

Jiave scarcely any financiers y our ■ banks depend on' Eiigiisli . 
banks ; vre bav’e no poAverfnl trade organisation. Tiie Cbivcrn- 
nieiit is not giving ns the .assistance needed, and without such 
assistance no industry can be organised in India. The liilcuid 
carrying agencies, raihvays, etc., the shipping, both inland and 
foreign, are, under foreigners in .competition with busi- 

ness. Railways are built for import' from and expert to foreign 
countries.. Foreign goods . can be, conveyed cheaper to Indian 
markets than Indian-made goods. England and other eoiiiitries 
are trying to exclude foreign goods that compete vitli home-made 
.goods. We should ha-.ve the same poveerto carry out that policy 
if necessary. ' Without vigilant Indian .Paihamimt in iiiU eon- 
•trol of lier finances and commerce, not acting under the (?mitroI 
of a Beeretary of State pledged and Ijouiid to support England h 
interests and a reaeticnary Council, who have opposed mi*:] ‘who 
i,viil streiiuoiisly oppose Iiidia.ii aspirations, India will coutiuiie 
down-trodden and oppressed, vrithout inaniifactiirers, bunkers, 

‘traders and trade orga..nisations able to hold tlteir crA'ii j.n tlie 
markets ' of the -world. 

92. Erigland, with all licr 3 *esoiirees and energy and large con- EconomiG 
eenis controlling enormous capital, finds clifiiciilty in competing wealmessol 
with America in her own Colonies and Dominiorrs althougli ^ 

their sympathies are- towards her. What .chaiice ' has India 
■got in this direction without control of her owuu destiny in 
finance and commerce. It is said, riglitly or ’wrongly, that 
Indian industries do not get, while English indiis'trles do get, 
capital cheaply, because the banks are in English hands. ()ur 
gold reserves are not held in India, but in England, really for 
the benefit of England and very nuicli to the loss of India ; 
the eifiiix of gold to India wu)iilcl othe‘rwise intensify' the situation 
in England. Compare this policy with that of England to 
prevent efihix of gold. No reform in the Indian financial system 
is BOW’ possible ’’^without a popular Parliament and a free Jndiaii 
Piiianee member, iintrammelled by the Coiiiieil of tlie Secretary 

93. - A ''po'vverful ancl growing ];)arty-in England considers that ImpirelW 
for eftieieiiey of production, the British Empire must lieeome 

a fiscal unit to compete with the mass x-irodiiction of the 
United States, or of economic all}' federated Europe. Indian 
wage levels and her.’ standards', of Imiig are far below tliose in 
England. India, is indirectly exercising pressure on the -wages 
of the English w-orkmen, and already attempts are being made 
by representatives .of English labour, assisted for ulterior reasons 
by eoiiimnnists, to take steps wdiich, in the opinion of Indian 
■capitalists, wfili ruin Indian industries. One party in England 
wants complete inter-Empire Free Trade. The Dominions are, 
of course, able to and will take care of their o-wn interests. But 
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India witiiont a popular Parliament controliiiig her iiiiance 
and inclnstries iiiitramniellexl by the Secretary of State ^ and ills 
Goiiiicil, will .not be,. able to take care of herself ^ a.ga.iiist^ an: 
Engiish Govermnerit which accepts ■■that policy. Wit.hont 
India 's adhesion inter-Empire Free Trade is impracticable ; but 
she 'cannot protest ■ successfully against . any step which would 
stand in the way of her ow-n industrial development. ■England 
has practically reduced India to the position of" a mere purveyor 
of. agrieiiltural produce for the industries, of, England. ,.■ The 
Eeport of the ;recent Linlithgow' Commission, if iiot intended, 
is certainly calculated to bring about that result. .While fully 
desirous of co-operating with the English Governineiit to foster 
her agriculture and increase her natural resources, India wants 
to foster industries which can be developed in India. She would 
resist anything which may interfere with this policy. For this 
purpose she wants not only full control of her hnances and: ' 
industries, but power to resist any economic or financial pressure 
that may be x>iit on her. She also wants an Indian finance 
Member under Indian Parliamentary control. Then alone will 
our capital, our sowings be used for our own national develop- 
ment and not for the benefit of other interests. We have 
already rcfer;red to England's attempt to raise Indian wage 
levels with a view, not so much to benefit India, as to approxi- 
mate it to the Englisli levels to benefit her own capitalists and 
■workmen ; hut England vrants, if possible, also to get rid of 
any tariff wlilch might affect her but wliieh. India might require 
on account of her lack of industrial experience and her subordina- 
tion to England. There is little doubt that England ^vill force 
Imperial Preference on India ; and veithout Indian independeiice 
in fijianee ai'id indiistrv India will not be able to secure any fair 
return. India wants, in these respects, to make the best bargain 
not only with all the other countries, but also with England. If 
Eng] i shill eii are in control they cannot be fairly fixpected to make' 
any bargain with any foreign country on belialf of India Wfiicli 


♦ 
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may interfere with their own eomniereial relations wiili that 
country, ami it would be unnatural to expect EngHshmen to do 
anything recjuired in Indian interests which may not be to the 
, advantage of, or may be injurious to, England. If control is 
left in their hands, we might, expect a repetition of 'the story of 
the cotton duties. ■ f 
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94. That taxation and expenditxme should be entirely under 
Indian control w.itiiont any interference by the Secretary'of State 
or the Parliament, will also appear when -we consider the Indian 
military expenditure. In connection with 'this matter there are 
two considerations to be borne in mind. There is no ray of hope 
for tlie reduction of the burden of the taxpayer in Great Britain 
.... .except through disarmament - The ,lmperiaiist Party will there- 
lore try to make good any 'defleieney In' armaments by making 
dd; '■'■ Ih|ia for them.-:; .The^mext-' great' said/' will be, 
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foiiglit in the East and the Pacine ; the military burden of India, 
already iieavj^ v^dll then be increased to ■ an iiitolerabie degree. 

95. It has been generally stated that the British element of the 
Army in. India is treated by the War'-OfBce as part of, their 
general reserve wliieii' would be available for Imperial purposes in 
an emergency. Indeed 'some persons go' so far as to bstatc that 
the War Office are deliberately keeping this reserve in the Bast 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. Attempts have been made 
in some quarters recently to controvert these statements ' and to 
maintain that. the British element in the .Army in India is cal- 
enlated by the Government ■ of India to meet ' its own require- 
ments. ' This however is., in direct contradiction to what Lord 
Ciirzon stated deliberately in the following words 

^ ^ I have vseea it frequently stated, even by high autliority, in the 
eouTse of the present war, that the Indian Army is raised, trained 
and equipped for service in India alone or upon its frontiers, and 
that the call to external warfare was therefore both novel and dis- 
concerting. Such a claim would not only be indignantly repudiated 
by the Indian Army itself, but it finds no foundation in history. 
During the past half-century, the foreign caiiipaigns in which that 
Army has been employed, greatly to its credit and glory, have 
extended from Egypt and even Ashanti' on the "West, to .China on the 
East, and have embraced most of the inteiwening countries. Even 
before this war began it was the pride of the Indian Army that its 
British units saved Natal in the Boer IVar of 1899-1900. that it 
rescued the Legations at Peking in 1900, and that on its banners 
were inscribed the names of hard-fought engagements in almost every 
part of. the African and Asiatic continents. ’ ^ ' 

The Indian Army, in fact, has always possessed, and has been 
proud of T)ossessiiig a triple function ; the preservation of internal 
peace in India itself ; the defence of the Indian frontiers : and pre- 
paredness to embark at a moment ’s notice for lurperial servicie in 
other parts of the globe. In this third aspect India 1ms for long 
been 03ie of , the most important nnits in the scheme of British Iiiiperiai 
Defeiiec, providing the British Eoveiminent with a strikiiig force 
always ready, of admirable eftleieney and assured valourB^ 

If Lord Cui'zori was rigbt, and he knew ivhat lie was talking 
about, prihid facie the military budget must be cut down b;y 
about oiie-tliird at once since we iindeifstand that one-third of the 
Army is kept for the iiiaintenanee of internal security, one-tliird 
for the defence of the frontier, and one-third as covering troops. 
According to this opinion the budget should bo rediieed from 
forty millioiis to less than thirty miiiious. At any rate, witlioiit 
an Indian Finance Meiiibei^ of the GoTcrRment of India and 
without an elected popular chamber to uphold lilm, Iiuliid.s claim 
in this respect cannot expect to receive adequate consideration. 

96. Assuming for the sake of argument that part of Indians 
Army did not form units' in the British scheme of defence, as 
Lord Curzoii put it, it is plain enough that when India most 
needed her army, it was taken away elsewhere'. On the outbreak 
of war, troops trained at her expense ivere not retained in India 
for her own purposes, but were dispatched to France. More than 
500 officers of the Indian Army who were on leave in England 
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were, used for the purpose of training British recruits not under 
Indian control, and it is stated that from the beginning of the 
' war iiiitil the end of 1916 over ''2,600. British officers .wnme drawn 
from' Iiidia/ for .imperial purposes apart from those who aecora- 
p.aiiied their units abroad. For all' this India should have been 
paid, and would in all probability have been paid ; at any rate, 
her claiiiis would have been pressed if Finance , had been a 
transferred subject, her Finance Member an Indian and ' the 
Goveriiment of Iiidia independeiit of the- ■Secretary of State. It 
may ' be said that when British troops were taken away territorial, : 
divisions were 'sent 'to India. ■ But ''India was entitled: to the, 
service 'of troops, • recruited, trained and kept by her. If the 
.territorials were sufficient, the others were imnecessary. T.lie real 
truth is that England wanted her. troops trained at India’s 
.expense" to- be'seiit back to form, reserves of, the Home Army.. . 

97. The foreign, foes whom India has. to fear are Afghanistan, 
and . Soviet ■ Russia. The menace of . Afghanistan disappeared 
with .the rise of the, Sikhs. ' That event, shows' , at any rate that 
British troops are unnecessary to ward off an attack from Afghanh 
..stan,I^;:'The ', is .due -to British Im- 
perialism. That danger, if real, precludes disarmanient in Eng- 
land. To carry out disarmament in England and not only refuse 
it in India but to increase the armaments there would seem to 
justify tlio suspicion that it is the policy of Great Britain to carry 
out disarmament not really in the interests of x>eace but only to 
assist tlie English taxpayer and transfer the burden of the in- 
creasing military expenditure to India. A stronger argument for 
bringing the military budget under Indian control can scarcely 
be iniajrined. 


98. One-third of the Army in India is said to be kept to pre- 
serve internal peace and tranquillity. It is argued that for this 
purpose it is necessary to maintain a certain number of British 
troops in India : and the larger i)art of the British garrison of 
some 60,000 men, namely, 28 out of the 45 battalions, are allotted 
to internal security purposes. It has been stated before us that 
it would not be right to afek Indian trooj^s to shoot Indians in 
riots, etc., and that therefore British troops are and have been 
employed for that purpose. As a matter of fact this is not lioriie 
out by recent occurrences. The British troops were employed 
to carry out " measures for the suppresvsion of plague in Poona 
towards the end of the last century, and it is from that episode 
that the alienation of the Indians from the Government took its 
origin. The British troops, we feel certain, will no longer be 
employed for similar purposes, 

^ The next great event which required the use of troops wms the 
disturbances which foliowmd Lord C-urzon’s partition of Bengal. 
The Muslims were on the side of the Government, upholding "the 
partition ; the Hindus who opposed the partition w-ere supposed 
to be, tlie offenders ; the troops employed were the Gurkhas and 
hot -ihe 'Br-itishA' 



In the Punjab riots also the- troops employed were the Hindu 
’G-urklias. 

One more instance is'iurnished by. the Moplah riots ■ in Malabar. 
The leaders there were both- Muslims- and Hindus. One ■ of the 
latter is still in prison in spite of -the repeated protests' of the 
Legislative -Coiineil. . On that occasion British troops were first 
.employed ; and for assisting -the troops the* Hindiis were attacked 
by the Moplahs, who considered it an act ox treachery , to them-* 
selves. The outbreak was .finally quelled by Indian troops, the 
(tiirkhas aaid'tlie Eiachiiis, . who alone .could foUo'w. the Moplahs 
into the hills. That-Britisli troops., are ' mdispeiisabie for quelling 
riots and Indian tinops are .not employed .fel^ the purpose is not 
thus a fact ;. in fact,-., it is' now well recognised that it would be 
very impolitic to -employ British troops because greater resent- 
ment is felt agniiist' the-:; Government on account of aiiything done 
by British troops ; and if vine - may judge iroin the practice in 
recent times it has become the. fixed policy of the Indian Govern- 
inenl to employ Indian troops alone wherever possible. 

99. Before the mutiny the troops were intended both for war 
and for iiiaintaining internal peace ; but when the mutiny was 
quelled, the police force was created in order to keep the peace, 
if it has not been entirely successful for the purpose for wliicli 
it was created, the fault lay with those who are responsible for 
the organisation of the force. Tliere is little doubt tliat in Indiau 
hands the police will be a force quite efficient for the purpose 
vdiieli it was formed ; and the troops may be dispensed with 
except for purposes for which they might be employed in England 
A vigilant Elected Chamber with an Indian Finance member, 
acting under its control, or an Indian Government free from 
infiuenee of the Secretaiy of State would see to it that an efficient 
police force is organised and that troops are not kept to perform 
the duties which the police ought legitimately to perform. The 
military budget would thus be cut down by the amount required 
for the troops which are now kept for police purposes. 

100. We shall now deal with tlie troops that are kept to deal 
with the frontier tribe.s. This service was performed according 
to all accounts not less efficiently than at present by the Bun jab 
Frontier Irregular Force of about 12,000 men under tlie Govern- 
ment of Punjab. No British troops vtere required. The place of 
that force is now taken by the militaxw at far greater expense ; 
the military budget has swelled on that aceount by a large sum. 
An Indian Finance Member under an elected Chamber would 
not have allowed this. He would only Imve allowed the retention 
in India of British troops sufficient for the purpose for wliieli 
they ought to be kept and even with regard to them he would 
Iiave followed the policy of the East India Company ; that is, 
English troops wnuld have been recruited for permanent service 
in India, not to be sent back to England to form a reserve for 
England. When the East India Company was able to recruit 
English soldiers for that purpose in days when mortality among 
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the troops was veiy much greater than it is now and life in 
India meant exile in a very unhealthy country, it should not be 
very difficult now for the Indian Government to get the troops 

wMeli tiiev want. ■ ■ 

"101. .For' these reasons the Indian military, budget requires the 
eaueful seriitiiiy of the Indian Legislative Assembly and. of an 
Indian Finance Member. But wdieii we take into consideration 
the payments made in England,, the. case for Indian Home Eule 
becomes very much stronger. Take the question of tke capitation 
rate, {,e., the cost of raising, training, equipping and transporting 
annual reliefs and drafts from England. In 1907 the India 
Office, through their representatives, Sir J. Edge and 
Sir Beauchamp Diiif, contended that the capitation rate ought 
to be abolished and resisted the claim of the War Office in respect 
of it. All arbitrator decided against them. The Government of 
India, however, continued to resist this claim up to 1928 when it 
was apparently decided that the qu^ involved should be 
submitted for the* consideration of an independent tribunal. The 
result may be anticipated in the absence of real Indian repre- 
sentation. But here we only wish to emphasise the fact that for 
twenty years the Government of India have continued to pay 
large sums of money on this account, although denying all the 
time the validity of the claim advanced against India. If the 
military budget had been subject to Indian control and if India 
had a Finance Member of her own choice or the Indian Govern- 
ment had their way, they would not have made these payments. 
They would have insisted and obtained a decision of the questions 
involved. One can hardly expect, even now, a just decision 
unless there is a vigilant scrutiny of the hostile claim vrhich can 
be made only by Indians acting under the Assembly control. 

102. Not only had India to pay the capitation rate while the 
ease Wris sub jiidice ; while she 'was contesting the claim, the 
eapitation rate was also increased from £7 10s. per head to 
£11 8s., and she had to pay this money during the Ctreat War, 
although at that time there was no transportation of the annual 

■ drafts and reliefs. Surely it was not for Iiidia‘’s use that trG<fps 
were raised and trained during the war-time nor was there any 
despatch of troops to India. No real representative of India 
would have allowed this payment to be made. Again in 1924 
the rate of £11 8s. per head was raised to £28 10s., with retro- 
spective effect from 1st April, 1920, and yet the Government in 
England are not satisfied. There are also further claims amount- 
ing to more than £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 all arising out of 
the fact that India sent her* troops to the assistance of England, 
If she had not sent any, but retained her troops in India itself, 
nothing would liave been payable to England. 

103. The entire claim against India is based on the generous 
and voluntary offer made by the Legislative Couneir which 
contains a good number of Government officials, ; that India 

, .would bear the cost of her own troops overseas. It is on this 



.voluntary olter that England rests her claim for this huge con- 
tribution. 'It was only when an Indian. Member ,01 the Council 
of the' Secretary of ^ State. x)ointed,out to the Secretaiuyfor War 
that at the time India made a coiitribiitioii of £10C%000,000 to 
England there was an understaiidiiig that no lurtlier contribu- 
tion would be asked fory that the English Treasury refrained 
from enforcing payment, and the English Calhner agreed to 
leave for the present the outstanding war claims unsettled. The 
English Cabinet would not have come to this conclusion had 
the claim against them not been a strong one. This instance 
show>s that the military budget should therefore be under 
Indian popular control if Justice is to be done to India. 

101. Without any hesitation India sent her troops to fight India’s 
Germany with whom, as Lord Ourzon said, she had no quarrel, efforts 
Indians were not fighting for their own country or people, they ^ 

were not engaged in a quarrel of their own iiiaking. The cli-^ ^ ^ 

mate was entirely different to what they were aeciistomed to ; 
they had to face the severe northern winter. They had never 
before suffered heavy shell fire, had no experience of high ex- 
plosives, had never seen warfare in the air, were ignorant of 
modern trench fighting, and v/ere exposed to all the latest and 
most scientific developments of the art of destruction. They 
were confronted with the most powerful and pitiless military 
machine the world had ever seen. They were rushed to the 
battlefield imiiiediately while the Canadian troops and British 
territorials were dispatched to the scene of action only after 
further training of several months. Naturally from the very 
start they suffered shattering losses. It is in the above terms 
that Lord Gurzon describes India’s efforts. Towards the close 
of the war, Brigadier-General Eobiuson says India was ration- 
ing about a million men besides making large shipments of 
foodstuffs to assist allied troops and eiviliaius in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It was the vdieai. and I’ice wJiieh badly 

needed by herself that she sent for the use of the allied troops 
and civilians. The English Govenrment made a large profit 
out of this transaction as they received a frir larger sum than 
what was paid to 'the Indian Ryot from whom the materials 
■were purchased. When the \¥estern Front was being barely 
held and the Eastern Front had collapsed, the Kiug-Eiiiperor, 
thanking India for previous efforts, appealed to lier for further 
assistance. Mr. Lloyd George’s eiy of agony stirred India to 
her deptJis. India rose to the call, though -weak and sinking 
under the efforts already made. But while her >s'oIclic:rs were 
returning home their welcome was the death w'ail of their bre- 
thren in the Ihinjab- The echoes of the appeal w^erc lost in 
that lament. 

105. We were told during 'the war that England was fighting Chang© of 
for self-determination, -freedom for all under foreign doxnina- 
tioii. Now we are. told by. men who seem to have gone, to sleep 
during the War and woke up only recently, that ive are unfit since th© 
to manage local self-governing institutions, that we qtq not 
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-fit to man oiir own services. At the beg-imiiiig of the war we 
•were armed with new modern weapons at Marseilles^ and 
thrown into Hell Fire,, -while English territorials V7ere held back : 
for further training. * Field-Marshal French then said that the 
Indian troops liadT saved eivilisatioii. Now’ it lias been dis- 
covered that we are unfit to 'fight and were unfit to fight wdien 
pushed forward, to meet the. German soldiers of 1915-16, that 
we liawe no military . aptitude and are therefore ..unfit even to 
receive any military training. - 

TIiose wlio possess such a mentality eamiot safely be placed 
ill charge' of India's destiny. . We consider tiieiiy allegations, 
a strong^ ground for conferring Doniiiiioii sta.tiis oii' India. . . 

106. There is little doiibt from the repeated attempts being 
made by the Admiraltj^ that India will soon be called upon to 
pay her coiitribiition for the Navy.- Withord Dorriinioii status 
she vrill not be able to maintain the position taken up hy Lord 
Moriey vvho refused any contribution on the ground of the 
lieavy military cdiarges of linlia, her contriliiitions to Imperial 
Defenee a>s a ^vhole b8iIlg fully proportionate to her resources, 
to her interests and to the advaiitages she derives as a member , 
of the Empire. For these reasons he refused to siibniit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. The Admiral t,y have again twice returned 
to tlie eliarge. This- is an additional argument for Doniinion 
status, or at least for the military budget being in Indian hands. 
Otherwise it would be practically impossible to save India from 
additional heavy burdens. 

107. There can scarcely be any real disarmament by Sngiaiid 
as long as India feels herself under bondage, as long as the 
Government of India consider that India must be goveioied 
by the sword and the Cabinet in England feel, or are led by 
persons wdio feel that so far as India is concerned England is 
sitting on a volcano. England recruits and trains soldiers .at 
India's expense ,* she keeps them in India at India's expense to 
be utilised anywhere, w^heii needed ; they are brought back as 
Home reserves. There can he no real disariiianieiit if this con- 
tinues. In (Teneva tlie Prime I\Iinister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary speak of the total renunciation of -war fi)r >settling disputes 
between nations, but in India their lieutenants threaten to 
settle internal trouble if necessary by the use of the latest 
instruments of destruction. •'We doubt whether a propagation 
of the peace spirit is possible as long as England's voice,' spirit 
and action are different in Europe from those in India. To 
ensure unity of spirit it seems essential that tlie policy of the 
Government of India should be under Indian guiclance and the 
military budget under Indian control. 

108. It is said that instead of placing the military budget 
under Indian control, a certain fixed amountj say 45 or *50 erodes, 
may be made non-votable by the Legislative Assembly and that 

only the excess over this amount may be submitted to the vote 
of 'the Assembly.- The-, control- of The Assembly can, hotvever, . 



be easily eTacled by ineludiiig^ t.lie less defensible items in tlie 
noil -TOt able list and only .those items of expenditure wliicb 
no responsible Glianiber would reject in the votable lisr. The 
only ivay to defeat this would be by subjecting the whole bud- 
get Totable and iioii-votable- to careful serutiny, or in other 
words ■ bringing the, entire budget under the Indian controL. 
Moreover, the riixht of the Assemliiy to deal with the military 
budget iimst be eo-extensive with the duty and responsibility 
of inaiiitaining an adequate ehieient force. We are there- 
fore unable to aceepi this proposal. 

109. But we recognise that Dominion status cannot be granted: 
to India while the army is not under her control. It may not 
be right to ask England tO' place .British- troops under our 
control ill order tO' cany on a Governiiieiit which may not be in 
consonance with English ideas or standards. If such be the: 
ca-'se, and if England is so iiieliiied, she can take the frontiers 
of India on the north-west and north-east under her own pro- 
tection. a-nd allow Dommioii status to India., But we do not 
demand this : it niust be done by England unasked and of her 
own free-will, if she hiids tliat ilie conditions are favourable 
for such a step lieing taken. 

110. Assuming, hoivever, that England is not inclined to 
lake such a step and that ive are not to get Dominion status 
until we have cUi army of our own, the question is what consti- 
tutional changes are indispensable at the present da^o IVe are 
of opinion that ail questions relating to Finance, including the 
military budget, industry and comnieree. must be in the liands 
of Indian Members acting under an Elected Chamber otherwise 
India wdll continue in the same miserable position in wliieli 
she is at present, all her resources exploited, her finances used 
for purposes not necessary for her or not in the interests of her 
progress and industrial development witli the necessary result 
of alienation of India from England and all its consequences. 
It is possible that if full provincial aiitoiioniy Is granted and all 
the funds collected in a province are left to it with only an 
obligation to pay to the Central Government the funds that arc 
needed for that Government, as may be settled by an impartial 
body, the ten>sioii may not be so acute and tlie Provincial '(leld 
might be sufficient to absorb the energies of local politicians. 
The Local Governments may then be able to carry on the nation 
building: departments and indirectly act as a cheek on the mili- 
tary extravagance and other uncontrolled expenditure of the 
Central Government by requiring some proof of the necessity 
of the contribution which they may he asked to pay. The 
constitution and the powers of the Central Government will 
thus depend mainly upon the constitution of the Provincial 
Governments!. There is no doubt, however, that there should be 
an immediate move in the direction of responsibility in the 
Centre, The Committee have recommended that all the depart- 
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meiits, .e.xcept Defence .and Foreign and Political relations 
slionld be transferred. We are,- lioweyer, conyiiiced that the 
military budget slionld be under t-lie control of the .Legislative 
Assembly. In this .respect the Committee's recoiiimendatioiis 
should , not be accepted. 

hill. At this stage we should like to make one siiggestioii. 
Taking .into consideration the complexities of the problem of 
the Central Government., we are ot 'opinion that before any rad'i- 
eal changes are introduced the whole question slio.uld be fully 
thrashed out with the co-operation of all important .political 
parties .in. India. On general , grounds it is desirable. that the 
Indian people themselves should be given the largest possible 
share in the task of determining their own future eonstitution. 
For this purpose the Provincial Legislatures may be einpov ered. 
to elect a certain imniber or members to the Legislative As- 
sembly, clioseii from the ranks of members of ilie Executive 
Council, either Proviiieial or the Viceroy's, ex-^Iiuisters, and 
ex-Presidents of Provincial Councils ; or a Committee of experts 
consisting of leaders of parties in the Assembly and ex-Members 
of the Executive Coimeils of the Governor-General and the 
Provincial Governors, and certain officials with an English poli- 
liciaii as President, may be appointed ; and the Assembly 
strengthened as proposed above, or the Committee of experts 
just referred to ma}^ be asked to draft a constitution for the 
Central Government and Legislature. Every proposal would 
be fully considered from eveiy point of view ; and sneantime 
the new Provincial Councils which it is assumed vAll he set up 
as a result of the recommendations of the Statutory Commis- 
sion, will have got to work and the, powers entrusted to them, 
and the manner in which those powers are exercised in the 
j>roviiiees will undoubtedly have re-actions on the discussions 
about the Central Government. There are other arguments, 
besides the one alluded to, vdiich may be advanced in support 
of the proposal to entrust to the Legislative x4-ssembly (or to 
the proposed Committee) the task of framing its eonstitution. 

112. In considering the pmoblem of the Provincial constitu- 
tions, we have had, save in the ease of the Central Provinces, 
the co-oi)eration of the Provincial Councils ; and a large volume 
of evidence, both oral and written, has been placed before us. 
As regards the Central Government, not only no non-official 
witness has been examined, but the work of the joint confer- 
enee has proceeded in the face of the active opposition of the 
Assembly. The Central Committee, it is true, is composed of 
members of the Central Legislature who are in a position to cri- 
ticise suggestions put forward and to submit counter proposals 
from, their own experience. But the Statutory Commission is 
completely lacking in this element of personal exnerienee and 
is therefore ill-qualified on the very scanty materials before it 
to put forward proposals for the," reform of the Central Govern- 
ment. It is essential that any measure of reform introduced 
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into tile Central GoTeriiinet should be earefiiliy considered aiiid 
based ii'poii adequate information, not only as to,' what lias taken, 
place ill the past, but as to the probable consequences of a,. 113 " 
constitutional changes that ma.}'- be. introdiieed. We. think, 
tlmrefore, that the proposal -we hace made should be^ given 
effect to in preference 'to asking the Central 'Committee or the 
Statutory Commission to 'solve the problem 01 tlie future con- 
stitution of the Central Government, If, however, the Govern-' 
nieiit do not see their •wa}’' to accept our proposal for ' a fresh: 
Committee or for the I’e-'eonstitiition of the by the 

addition "of experts' as suggested by us, we accept recom- 
mendations of the Central Committee with the modifie.atio'ii above 
stated. ' ■ 

IX. 


The Aemy. 

Paras, 116 aaid 137 of the Reports of the Oonimittee. 

113. As to the free admission of Indians into the arin^^ as in,dian.s and 
officers, there has been considerable controversy. Yieeroys have the Army, 
pleade.d for Indians, the Civil .Service have advocated t"b,e:ir cause ; 

but practically to no effect. 'A Committee was recently appointed 
with the Chief of the staff in India as President, and Indian 
public men and Indian officers of the Army as members to 
inquire into the question. The main recommendation of the 
Committee for the establishment of a Military College in India, 
has not been carried out. On the one hand it is said that a 
college will be opened only when the Militaiy College at Sand- 
hurst can no longer aceommodate Indian cadets ; and on the 
other hand conditions have been prescribed for the admission of 
Indians which make it practically certain that very few Indians 
will come to Sandhurst ; the age prescribed being such that no 
prudent Indian will send his son to England at that age. 

We may take it then that so far as the army is concerned the 
English Government is not going to do anything substantial for 
Indians. The Committee have decided that in the provinces of 
Madras and of Bombay, local armies may be raised partly to 
allow of the free admission of Indians into the army and parti}' 
for other reasons. Before going into the larger question we shall 
therefore deal wdth this question of the local armies. 

114. The grant of complete responsible Government is bound Case for the 
up wdth the question of the mamtenanee of law and order and estabim^^ 
internal securit}^ generally. Experience has proved that civil 
disorders frequently arise which are too serious to be dealt with ‘ ^ 

by the ordinary police force. At present the civil authorities 
have the right, subject to certain limitations, to call upon the 
military to aid the civil power* It is uncertain whether this 
right either will or should be conceded to an autonomous Pro- 
vincial Government. It is obvious that the use of regular troops 
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, maj' pro vO,ke the' gravest consequences. It was the employment 
of soldiers to . carry out the plague preventive measures at Poona, 
the employment of troops to put down the agitation arising out 
of the Bengal partition, the employment of troops at Aniritssr 
and latterly in 1924 tO' quell the Alkali d'isturbances that lai-’gidy 
contributed to the pi’esent' ' undesirable situation' in Iiidia. In 
Madras we had ix^cently the. .emplojnnent 'of the troops in 
Malabar which completel}" alienated the Miislims of that part tet 
the coiiiitiy from the Government. It is desirable, therefore, tha'c 
we should dispense with, the use of Imperial troops altogether. 
A provincial army 'and militia wdll relieve the Imperial army of 
■the, necessity of providing troo]3s for the maintenanee of peaee 
' ill the Province. It is often objected to the transfer of laiv and 
order that the British Government . eaimot allow their troops to 
be used in the enforcement of a polie^r with vdiich they do not 
agree and .wliieli may be opposed to their vie-ivs. No such argit" 
ment eaii be raised after the 'eonstitiitioii of'. a provineial aniiy, 
111 fact the. only ■ olpjection. taken Engiishmeii to the 

traiisfer of law and order in the Madras province i-- that i:h<^ 
Ministry might dispense with thelMalabar Special Police which 
they say is really not police but military. Par from that iL-ar 
being well founded, ive believe that the Ministry will deiiiaiid 
not only this special police force, but an army and militia. More, 
over a local ariii}' ivill provide a training gTouiid for the yoiit 1 1 
of the Country and the claims of the Mahrattas and the other 
classes to enter the Imperial army can be satisfied by this 
provision. The P>ritisli Government and the British Iiidlan 
administration have perhaps uiiinteiiiionalty emasculated ilie 
Indians by depriving them of the military training. Tliousraids 
of men, especially the poorer classes, have been thrown out of 
work by refusal to admit them into the army. There is little" 
doubt that the people of the Presidencies would ivelcome the 
proposal for Provincial Armies. 


'In" "Madras: ' memorandum submitted by the Depressed Classes of 

Denmndof the Madras Presidency mjs that. they want — 

Be presentation in the Senjices,^^ 

(a) Milifarjj, — 50 per cent, of the officers and the 
majority of the men in each unit of the army should be 
recruited from the Depressed Glasses ; 

(b) Bavij, — dod’ 

The First Provineial Conference of the Depressed CIas.se? 
passed this resolution : — This Conference requests the Govern- 
ment of India that recruitment for the rank and file of the army, 
navy and air forces should be made mainly from the Depressed 
Classes/^’' 

' - , The Adi-Dravidas of Southern Indian Districts maintain that' 

it is their race that helped to bring the south under the British 
Government. They refer to the; noble deed of the Pariahs 



wlio contented tliemselves with hanji water, giving away the rice 
to the Britisher in the siege of Areot,’’ and point out that the. , 
southern Indian Mood that has been shed on the frontiers of 
Europe and the East in the war for civilisation has been tlieir 
biood.’^ 

116.. ThC'. North Arcot. District Dravidian Association and .non- Of other^ 
Brahmin Caste Hindu Association point out that in the late 
German war it was their kith and kin that shed their life blood in ^ 
the cause' of the country on the battlefields of ' France ' and 
'Belgium. , They also say that '' so far as this Presidency is 
concerned' there were about fifty regiments of Indians incliicl- 
ing Pioneers, Infantry and Lancers and that iimiiber is iiov/ 
reduced to about two Pioneer regiments. As we have already 
'■ indicated, this iS' a martial- district and it stands second or 
third ill' its-' coiitribiition to the. fighting streiigTli. The ' Q-overix- 
meiit by the reduction of the army has made the Boiith , less - ' 
martial. The reduction of the arm,y has led ' to widespread 
iinemployinent. Those W'ho were quite capable of serving in the 
army had to go to South Africa, Ceylon, etc., in search of 
employment. The Indian portion of the army should be main- 
tained in its original strength. There must be compulsory 
military training for students in the colleges. The reduction of 
the Indian army and the absence of compulsory military train- 
ing among students, have made the people unfit to defend their 
own country. Army and Navy are shut out to the edueated 
Indians and this has led to the growd'ii of unenipioyiiieiit among . 
the educated.’’ 

There are other memorialists who complain of their exclusion 
from the army. “We need not refer to the caste Hindus like the 
Velmas and the Reddies in the Telugu districts, the Veila'las, 
Maravans, Gowiidans, etc., in the Tamil districts and others 
who have shown themselves always wdlliug and anxious for 
enlistment in the army. A local army and a local militia %vili 
satisfy their ambition and in some degree mitigate the growing 
discontent due to the exclusion of the Hindus from the arm\% 
which can only be justified on the grounds that the British 
Government has no' trust in them, an argument of which liie 
consequences arc bound to be deplorable. 

■117.. The case 'Of. Bombay is perhaps stronger. The country 
was independent wdien it passed nnder British Riije. The 
Mahrattas liad won their independence after a glorious struggle, ."i^rabratta^. 
Tlie following are some of the statements in the memorials pre- 
" sented to ii.s. The All-India Mahratta League state as follows' : — 
belong to a. martial race. Our ancestors xvere at 
one time the masters of this country. Borne British 
Historians admit that they did not receive or conquer India 
from, the Moghuls but from the Mahrattas. Our people 
have fought on almost every- front during the Great War. 

The greater part of the Indian army is recruited from our 
eomniunity. The British' people need not question our 
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loyalty. , We, have served the Empire in. every' field to' the 
'best of our ability and borne the brunt during the war times 
more than many communities put together. '.We, are a 
separate social unit. We are a martial people. We would 
like to preserve our identity. We would like to work out our 
destiny together. We request the British public to preserve 
and nourish this unity. ' ^ ■ 

' ^ The Mahratta recruits should form a substantial part of 
the Indian Army, and our Blahratta boys should have 
Mahratta offieers in proportion to their strength.’^ 

The Malirattas" manifesto runs as follows : — 

‘ ' Before the annexation the Mahrattas were rulers of the 
Maharashtra. The Marathas have done more than any 
other comniuiiity to accelerate the progress and prosperity 
of India. The Marathas owned a very large share of the 
land of the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces 
and pay more than three-fourths of the total land revenue of 
the State. The record of their military service is un- 
paralleled in the History of India and Europe during the 
big Inlernaitional War.’V 

‘‘ As the Marathas were the rulers and Masters of the Sea 
during the Maratha period we urge the British Government 
to recruit men from Maratha and allied castes and offer them 
the Commissioned rank with equal treatment of the British 
soldier.'' 

118. Equally emphatic is the claim of the Depressed Classes. 

Prom the days vixen our Presidency passed from under 
the umbrella of the Peshwa to the shelter of the Union eJack, 
the Depressed Classes have always found scope for their 
martial spirit in the ranks of the British Indian regiments^ 
both in the fighting line and in subsidiary occupations con- 
nected with regimental needs and requiremmits. In the 
Great War, the testimony is unanimoxis in regard to our ^ 
proved worth and merit." 

None dares deny the fact that even the most tyraiiriical 
and Brahmanieal Peshwas were unquestioned enthusiasts in 
preserving and encouraging the maxdial spirit of the Mahars. 
whose regiments served the Mahratta Empire no less 
patriotically than what the Tommies do fox' their Fatherland 
— Engiand. The hereditary military services not only en- 
hanced the civic value of our race and furnished life with 
unique ]X 2 *omises for generations together, but simultaneously 
did they raise the standard of our culture and polished habits, 
to make our forefathers quite easily overlook the petty 
handicaps of socio-religious prejudices. In the British 
regime we have been systematically deprived of all these 
avenues of ambitious careers, leaving the Mahars and other 
untouchables without any scope to make their life worth 
living. Instead of getting an uplift, we are daily being 
pushed down in all walks of life, though the diplomatic Bed 



Tape Trumpets of Goverimaent are lander than' before in 
blasting the sonorous gospel of Equal Treatment and. just 
political 'advanceinent.’ ’ 

But the diplomacy of the present British Statesmen far , 
differs from that of their predecessors. Pincliiig India now 
securely in their political grip,, they are fast elbowing into 
corners those who once they counted and worshipped a>s their 
■ friends in need h The GoYernment kept survived one III 
liahar Eegimentj perhaps as a fabric of ancient inoiiuineiit, 
till 1922 j when under some pretence or the ■ other, they ' got 
it perpetually disbanded, and now there is not a single ■ 
Mahar regiment in existence. This action amounts to 
iiothirng less than a. deliberate attempt to aniiiliilate . the 
martial spirit of the Mahars by reducing them to nonentity 
as other nonuiiartial races of India. Tims, the grutehil 
British Government have deprived the Mahars of the only 
avenue whereby they hoped to raise up their status as some 
useful units of the Citizens of the. British Bnipire.” 

To pull down the Slianwar Palace — the last strong 
citadel of Brahmanical Hierarchy in the Deccan, the British 
Government, finding all the Tommy regiments entirely use- 
less and helpless, called on the Maliar regiments to do the 
needful. To be true to the salt Mahars loyally got what 
the Tommies could not. In almost all military operations 
in the Deccan, the Mahar regiments formed the backbone 
of British military enterprises. Now, however, the British 
Government is fast enrolling candidates from the Brahmins 
and other touehables for training in Sandhurst 

Military College ; not straining their precious memory for 
a moment to remember what claims the Mahars hold for 
improved military training*. The present policy of recruit- 
ment for Sandhurst is a bold negation in itself of what the 
Mahars did for the British Empire. Do the Govermuent 
think that such an ungrateful action of theirs sliall under- 
mine the solid loyalty, which the untoaehables in general 
have so long maintained without any grudge ? That the 
Govermnent should be so much afraid of * putting a, scnxu’e 
strain on the loyalty ^ of the Mahomniedans, and also of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab and definitely throw a wet blanket 
on the aspirations of their once 'brave friends the Mahars, 
is certainly a very tragical phenomenon of British Diplo- 
macy, correctly showfing us which way the wind blows. Are 
we not as ^ distinct and important a people^ wtth gallant and 
valuable element to the Indian Army * as are the Sikhs in 
tlie Punjab ; Are we not also as ^ (mispiauousty loyal ^ as 
the Muhammadans ? But, nay. The present policy of the 
Government refuses us the benefits of Sandhurst Training 
College. Why f The Commission should please investigate. 
If they choose. We only point out. where the shoe is piiidil 
ing us. ” 
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119. For tlie creation of local armies, as for other reasons 
repeatedly urged by Indians, Military Colleges in India ^ are 
necessary" There cannot possibly be any objection to a Military 
College being established by the Government of India or by the 
Locaf Governments. It may be established in localities which 
are not ordinary recruiting grounds. Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies are not ordinary recruiting grounds now ; and there- 
fore the establishment of a College there, cannot in any way 
interfere with recruitment. Our proposal •will not therefore 
aifect the supply of students for the existing military colleges. 
The college.sliouId.be, entirely under Indian control. Its finances' 
should not be. included in the ordinary military budget. It is 
MU essential eondition for success that the o'fficers must be cliosen 
by India'ns, These men will train the students. The objections 
put forward to this scheme are not .substantial. It is said that 
punih vail not be forthcoming. This objection is due either to 
ignorance or unrelentmg opposition to a Military College. 
Further, where is the harm ! The only result can be the failure 
of the experiment. 

> 120. The objections to the creation of local armies appear 

to be based on the assumption that these armies or troops tvill 
form a portion of the Imperial army. They vrill not ; aiid tliere- 
fore there is nothing in the objection that it wunild be unfair to 
confine the good stations or cantonments in comfortable con- 
ditions to one set of troops. The objection arising from the 
difference in the efficiency of these provincial and purely Indian 
troops and the Field Army also wmuld not apply. For it is not 
suggested that the provincial army or the new' army w’ould be 
equal to the Indian Army. It is altogether a different army and 
tvould not interfere wdth or affect the efficiency of the Indian 
Array either in numbers or equipment. 

If the troops of the Local Army are good enough to relieve 
the 03.*dinary troops it would be a great gain to the Indian Army. 
If they are not the Indian Army does not suffer in any 'way 
and there is no change in the eondition of things. There is no 
difficulty caused on account of their presumed bias in any trouble 
or riot. Such difficulty has not hitherto been felt in the case 
of tlie military police and it w"lli not be felt wdien the officers 

121. On the face of them these objections are not substantial. 
Now ts'jnsider Hie great advantages. The creation of Local 
Armies would relie\'^e the British Government from tlie charge of 
bad iaitii ; it would allow the experiment as formulated by Sir 
Andrew Skeen to be made under favourable conditions ; it w'ould 
ailo-w of wdiolly Indianised units of every ann, units of cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, engineers and aneiliaries concentrated in 
wliolly Inclirni formations, who may be given some block of the 
frcuitier to look after as" covering troops. When the time comes 
another mrilon of the frontier may be given and the Indian 
garrison expanded. When they had got the whole of the covering 



troops area under tlieir command or even before, Fkkl Armv 
Divisions may be Indianised with areas behind providing resting 
places, until India is completely in charge of its own defence on 
the North-West Frontier. The Commanding officers of rJl niiits 
should be Indians. The Brigadier as well as the Divisional 
General should also be Indians. It is essential for tliirs pur]iose 
that the military officers in charge of the Military College should, 
have nothing to do with the Indian Army or with the Indian 
Military Authorities. It should be for them to decide vvlieu their 
pupils may be placed, in. command of the troops or to be? .dis- 
patched for wmrk on the frontier. The function, of the Cos)!- 
inander-in-Cliief should be. to select the area on the* North-West 
Frontier for them to look after. Precaution, of eonrstv will be 
taken to .see that any reverse sustained will not ha.ve Tar reaching; 
results. We feel satisfied that they will do as well as any body 
of ordinary troop.s with similar training and eondii'ions. 

122, As to the, general policy we Avould strongly iirg:e that the Plea for 
proposals of the Skeen Committee should be ea.rrie(,l out. This 

is essential ; otherwise the Government cannot meet the charge of " 

bad faith. Efforts have been directed to show tlia.t the Sk'eeii Skeen 
Report has not been substantially departed from ; but tliat all its Committee.' 
main provisions are being carried out, that the Indians wi.ll not 
be prejudiced by ti.ie steps whi.eh-'the Government are now ta.Idiig. 

All this, even. if true, is no answer to the arguinerit tliat it has 
been departed from in matte3*s to which the Indiinw attach the 
greatest importance, the recommendations in reference to those 
matters having the irnanimons support of Die Bkeeu Conunittee. 

On the other hand, taken \vith the powerful o]>posii;i<u3 which 
has existed icr years, the conclusion that can be fairly ‘’Irawn is 
that tlie Skeen Committee Report was not given effect to in order 
to throw as many obstacles as possible in the way of Iiuliaus. 

The Punjab, 

Paras, 73-74 of the Reporf of the Oommlifce, 

123. In considering the nature of the constitution suited to the Kep.iy- 
Punjab, we have to observe that in our opinion tliere should be 

no separate electorates or reservation of seats in Joint Electorates tivoOooiioih 
for Hincliis and Muslims ; but the Committee, wffiile recommend- 
ing the abolition of separate electorates, have rillowod reservation 
of seats for T-Tindns and Sikhs who form minorities in The 
Province of Punjab. So far as the Legislative Council is con- 
cerned, we are of opinion that the Sikhs deserve stuunal con- 
sideration and should receive representation according to llieir 
voting strength which would give them about 24 per cent, of the 
seats^though they have claimed 30 per cent. : or on the pofuiln- 
tion basis, Whichever is more favouralde to them without pre- 
judice to their rights to contest more seats. Our reasons are that 
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the Sikhs liave in national interests suggested the abolition of 
communal representation. They contributed mainly to put clown 
the mutiny of 1857. Both in men and money their contributions 
were greater than those of any other class and beyond their 
means in all the wars including the Great War. They pay 
about 40 per cent, of the Land Eevenue and land cess. 

Communal 124 . With regard to the BsecutiTe, should the Government not 
representa- ^gg ^o get rid of communal electorates in the Puniab, we 

CawSt put forward the following alternative scheme in order to avoid 

the evils of commnnalism. We agree v/ith the Local 
Government that there should be representation of all 

the three communities in the Executive Government. In 

other words, there should be one Hindu, one Muhammadan 
and one Sikh Minister. No doubt it will be said that 
this is an attempt to stereotype communalism even in 
the cabinet. But it is indispensable in the present conditions ; 
all parties want it. It has been suggested that the Governor 
should select the Chief Minister who has the largest following, 
and the latter should submit the names of colleagues who would 
represent the other communities. But we would prefer that the 
Governor should appoint each Minister separately. Eepresen- 
tation of all the communities is necessary in the Punjab to secure 
a Goveimment by general consent and to ensure equality of treat- 
ment for all communities. This will not be secured by, leaving 
the nomination of his colleagues in the hands of a Chief Minister. 
The Governor should appoint Ministers from the elected members 
of the Legislative Council. We would leave it to his discretion 
to appoint another member who should be neither a Hindu nor 
An additional 3 Muhammadan. He may be a Sildi or a Gliristian or an officdal 
member. who would be appointed for his special qualifications and not on 
account of any communal considerations. It would be open to 
the Governor to assign the administration of the Magisterial and 
Police Departments to the official or other member not being a 
Hindu or a Mahommedan. The official member’s vote will be 
subject to the sajne restrictions as that of any other member of 
the Cabinet. It has been suggested that the Police should be an 
entirely transferred subject, as the Police admirastration under a 
responsible Minister would come in for less criticism than it is at 
present subjected to. It is also said that there is no serious diffi- 
culty in calling in the military, when necessary, bj' a Go'.’ern- 
ment in wliicli La.w and Order is transferred. We cannot aa'vee 
with this view, as it does not meet the objections aiisinu from 
the communal differences. Moreover, the .suggestion is based on 
the pro])osal already rejected by us that the Chief Minister sliould 
Law and nominate the other Ministers. We agree with the local Go reiii- 
Order not to ment that wc cannot retain Law, Order and Police as a reserved 

Governor, transferring all the other subjects. 
Such reservation will render the Council hostile to the Govern- 
ment as a whole j will necessitate tlie bufiget for this deitarttr.ent 



being made iion-votable by tbe: Legislature, and. will make tbe 
Governor the ' subject of debates in, tbe .CoiineiL' Interactions 
between the varions departments make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make Law, Order and Police a wnter-tight compart- 
inent. All proTincial subjects slioiilcl therefore be administered 
by the Cabinet subject to the vote of the Legislature. The allot- 
ment of subjects other than Law, Order and Police to members 
should be determined by the Cabinet. The non-official members 
should hold office ordinarity during the term of the Goiincdl, and 
should not be removable by the Legislature except by a two- 
thirds majority vote. Even then they should have the right to 
ask the Governor for a dissolntioii of the Council. But the 
Governor should be allowed to demand the resignation of any 
member. This' would . enable him to enforce unity and joint 
responsibility and to carry out his own views when supported 
only by some and opposed by others. The Cabinet should 
or fall together, except in the case of -dismissal of a ]Tieiri];)er by 
the Governor. There should he joint responsibility to the Council,, 
SG that k'linisters may have a cominoii x3olicy. There can, t]i(3i'e- 
fore, be no vote of no-ecnndence against a single Minister. They 
should be replaced as a, body 03^ -a ne'w iiiinistr'j' 'vdaen dismissed 
by the Coimeil. ' 

125 . It may be objected that there can be no joint responsi- 
bility unless it is left to a chief minister to nominate his 
coD.eagues ; and in particular that the three conimnnal ri?pre- 
seiitatives may -be opposed to one another. It is to ensure co- 
operation that the powder is given to the Governor to dismiss' in 
tlie last resort a recalcitrant member 'while the appointment by 
t’l'ic Governor of the Ministers may secure the growth 01 the 
party system.'. This scheme gets rid of dyarchy and. constitutes 
a great advance towuirds a system of responsible government over 
the vdiole field of administration. Questions no doubt will ire- 
puently arise iii ilns ])rovince in regard to which the Govej'uor 
may bitter from hiinisters as a body. He may feel satisfied diat 
his ijitof'ffU'eiiee is necessaina though the nlinisters and t];e i •■nis- 
iature may consider the other way. Tn such a case, if the unit or 
is suPicimtly imnorlaiit, he may dissolve the CoiineiL I: a frersh 
eieciiou results in a victory for the C'crancil and the blinhters, 
ar.d if the Gosc-rnor considers that the is-ue is so vital tha!; he 
nuist light ilioni — a yvty unlikely contingenryy — he mai’' take over 
the whole aiimmistration. The scheme ensure^', therefore, 
■popular control when the membeis of ail the counuinitjcV’^ wiO‘k 
logtu'lmr, but not otheiuv.ise ; bnt the Governor is competent to 
act independently if the issue is considered by hiir to be viiaL 
If the majoi'ity of the Cabinet do not agree wuth a deci.sicn of Ihe 
Coiroeil on any issue they arc not 'hound I0 act upon it uuless 
tliCA'' find tueo-tliii'ds of the Council against them. The e.d'abllsli- 
ment of a s^ostem of joint, responsibility resulting in joiid" j*es'’gna~ 
tion of a'l vroiild be ample protection against any capricious or 
c-omiiii'inal vote of the Legislative Council. Tbe Goveriim* will 
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Adult 
suffrage re- 
coBatiaendecl 
for Bengal. 


Arguments 
in fayonr of 
adult 
suffrage. 


Ditto. 


try to secure Ministers who will agree to act together and also 
in accordance with the will of the majority. The withdrawal 
of the official bloc will constrain Ministers to act together. On 
the whole, for Punjab this is the best system that occurs to ns. 
Our colleague Raja Nawab Ali Khan is of opinion that to get 
I’id of communal representation we should introduce iidult 
siffirage here as elsewhere in India. 

XL 

The Franchise. 

Paras. cmcl ^O of ike Bepo}''t of iJie Comm^U^^ 

126. The Committee liave recommended generally that the 
electorate should be doubled at once,, and the Legisla,tive Cotoieils 
e.mpowered to modify the franchise after a few years. They also 
recommend that one-third of the adult population slioiild be 
compulsorily eiifranehised at the end of every ten years, subject 
to what the Councils may have done before. We think that at 
least in the Province of Bengal, in order to ease the Hindu- 
Miislim tens.ion, adult suffrage should be allowed. 

127. It ^roiild seem difficult, if not impossible, to do justice to 
the claims of hluslims, women and the depressed classes witliout 
universal sutrage. The depressed classes are in favour of adult 
suffrage and tlie evidence before us shows that there .is a general 
feeling throughout India in favour of adult suffrage. Prinia 
facie tliore are strong reasons for adult suffrage. One reason 
for adult suffrage is the necessity of the representation of various 
eommuuffies to protect themselves against others who are re- 
presented in the Councils. Thus, the tenants require repre- 
sentation to protect their interests against the landlords wlio are 
effectively represented in the Councils. Industrial labourers re- 
quire representation to protect themselves against manufacturers 
and capitalists vrho are also specially favoured. Depressed 
Classes have to protect themselves against the orthodox Hindus. 
Muslims say that as they are backward in education, material 
prosperity and organisation they want protection against the 
Hindus. Women want it for purposes which need not be 
elaborated to an English Parliament. 

1 28. The right to vote is a natural right in the same sense as 
tl.:e right of self-defence. The Legislature may pass laws affect- 
iiu> rhe security of person and of property. It is only right that 
a num should be able to protect himself against what he con- 
ceives to be a violation o£ liis right to property or an attempt to 
iiiterefere with his personal liberty. To prevent such laws fro}n 
being passed is only to exercise his right of self-defence ; and 
he can prevent such laws from being passed only if he is allowed 
to \'ote for a representative, who would defend his interests. To 
say, therefore, that he should not be a voter is, in one respect, « 
telling him that he is not to be allowed to protect himself against 
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.any attempt to violate his rights of person or property. It is 
idle to say that any community is efficiently protected by other 
‘Commimities. This argument is always used by the privileged 
classes against those who claim protection against them. The 
former would always maintain that there is practical difficulty 
in giving representation to the latter and that the time has not 
come for widening the general franchise. 

129. In our opinion, universal franchise will go far to create 
a stable Government. In India during the last seven or eight 
years there, is no class that has, stood behind the 'Goveriimeiit. 
The great landlords' failed to support the G-overmiieiit during the 
-days of non-co-operation and the Kliilafat agitation. The com- 
merciar .classes , went'. 'further and >siipported those movements. 
It is 'Oiity the lowest classes who 'being desirous of getting uid 
of the old oppressive laws under which they suffer, need the 
•.support of the CTOvernment. The political coiiscious.ness of tlie 
lowest classes has been roused within the last few years. ' The 
■iTOvernmeiit know it to their cost that these men in the absence 
of any other giiidaiiee follow the leaders of the iioii-eo-operation 
••movement., or comiimiiist leaders. If they are all.ov;ed adecpiate 
■representation in the Couiieils hv adult suffrage they would not 
do so, blit v/ould fight . their battles in the Councils.. There 
is little doubt tha..t. increasing numbers would come to vote and 
tlie vote itself ivould be an education to them.. If de.oi0d the 
franchise or adequate representation, it is possible that they 
might take the law into their own hands, as they have already 
done ill some places by strikes against eapit,alism and by refusing 
to pay taxes to the Government, and by biiniing forests. Any- 
tliing less than adult franehise is useless as in that ease these 
classes 'will be influenced or terrorised and they will not be 
■tree voters. 

130. On the 19th March, 1928. the Legislative Council of 
Madras declared itself in favour of adult suffrage. The reasons 
given ])y the varioiivS speakers in favour of the proposal were : — 

(i) A high franchise gives the wealthy classes an ad- 
vantage, The other classes, though they form tlie majority 
of the population, have fewer votes. 

(ii) Illiteracy of the masses can be removed only after llie 
masses get political power. 

(in') Exercise of the vote is a source of education to the 
■masses. 

(iv) Elections will be purer with adult suffrage than they 
are now, as in the former ease voters would be too nanieroiis 
to be apjiroached by corrupt means. 

(v) The illiteracy of the masses is not an obstacle to 
political pi'ogress. There are many illiterate voters now 
exercising the franehise. Methods can be devised for tbe 
■polling of their rotes as is done now. 


Arguments 
in favo.Tir of 
adnit 
suffrage. 


Ditto. 
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Arguments 

against. 


The above 
arguments 
considered. 


(vi ), liiiteracy is not necessarily accompanied by a lack of 
' •o'oocl ^ sense. On ,tlie other hand .the illiterate masses of 
fiidia have an inherited' cultiire which would enable them to 
exercise their Yoting power intelligently. 

■ ( vii,} A stake ill the country is possessed not only by people 
who own W' ealtli, but also by those who make it. There are 
' .rnaiiy who make wealth without being able to keep it 
sufficiently to possess the present property qiiaMeatioiis. 
Such men should not be deprived of the vote. 

(viii) The Depressed Classes wiio now come to the Coundl 
through nomination will have a stronger position in the 
Gouneil w'lien they come through election as they wmiild be 
able to do under a sj^stem of adult suffirage. 

1'31. Only one member opposed the motion. His arguments 
were ^ - 

(i) Candidates put up by minority communities will be 
swept away by the large masses of the majority communities. 

(ii) If voters are illiterate, they have to vote openly by 
telling the polling officer the name of the candidate they 
favour. This wdll mean that men of wealth and iiiflnenee 
can compel the illiterate voter to vote for themselves. 

To these the followdng argiimeiits are added by the Local 
CTOvernmeiit. 

(iii) The machinery for carrying out elections wdll be 
strained to breaking point if all adults in this couuiry with a 
population of about 300 million are given the vote. This 
difficulty is all the greater in view of the necessarily clumsy 
v<nj in w’liieli alone the vote of illiterate voters can be 
recorded. 

(iv) It is risky to give political poiver to large masses of 
illiterate men vdio are not in touch with cuiTent events and 
cannot tlierefore exercise their judgment effieiently hi 
selecting representatives to deal wdth current issues. 

132. The tiiird argument wnll be dealt vdtii later. Tlie nrst 
argument is scarcely of any weight since this is not a qncsTu,Mi of 
minority communities. The second argument comes too latro as 
the illiterate voter in every province now votes by openly telling 
the polling officer, in the presence of the rival candidates or their 
agents, the name of the candidate for wdiom he votes ; and no 
ccrnplaint iuis been made against this s^^^stem. On the other 
band, universal franchise wdli minimise the infiueuec of wealth. 
Again, assuming the w'ealthy man gets the vote it only liieans- 
that the situatioji is unchanged. The fourth is the rearreason ; 
and it is advanced by men of wealth and influence. But it is 
futile to say that an agricultural ryot cannot discriminate 
bet-ween those who will support his claims and satisfy his wants 
and others. ^ The same applies to labour as 'it certainly knows 
who will advance its_^elaims to a living wage, etc. The Hill 
Tribes knov? vchat tlieir rights are and' who .will protect them ; 
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and, women kD.ow those who will ..support their' claims.. . In facty 
w.e cannot imagine, .that any .of these., classes would not be able 
to discriiiiiiiate between the candidates who seek their votes. 

Moreovei^ wliat is the 'Sort, of education ' that matters t Is, 'it 
book learningj or is it the kind of political education which these 
classes are always receiving now through the vernacular news- 
papers and through the speeches of the politicians who move 
about the country f Even in Assam, a comparatively backward 
Province, the Provinei.al C.ominittee recommends, adult suffrage. 

133. Another objection to adult suffrage on the merits that we Aiiother 

have heard advanced is that under adult -suffrage.' the Muslim is ' 

placed at a disadvantage on account of the reliietaiiee of Muslim 

ladies to come to the polling stations. But for this purpose 
special facilities can be affoiMed and females appointed officers at 
the polling stations. , The 'disadvantages due to purdah ■ are 
eoinmon to both the Hindus and the Muslims. Moreoveiv such a 
eiistoni should not be allowed to stand in the way of progress 
even of those who adhere to that custom, .much less of those' who 
do not observe it. Adult suffrage would be the best means of 
emancipating v/oinen. The women, irrespective of their religions, 
will combine to advance their interests and the interests of their 
children. 

134. Assiiiiiiiig, however, that it is impracticable now to The giieet-ion 
introduce adult ' suffrage throughout India, in Bengal it . bas 

become necessary to do so as early as possible, on account .|,gj,^nce ^0 ' ' 
of the. acute tension betvveen Hindus and Mahomedans. The Bengal, ...' 
population of Bengal is 46 million out of which Muslims 
number 25 million and Hindus 20 million. The number of 
votcm is only 4.S per cent, of the total poiralatiom The dis- 
trifiation or seats betvreen Mahomedans and non-i\Iahomedans 
in the g(.*neral constitnencies is based on the agreement, arrived 
at hy boali parties in 1916 at the joint session of the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim League, viz., that 
40 per cent, ol tlie total elected Indian members should be 
]Ma]]oriiedans. Tliis agreement is now discarded l>y all parties. 

Aeruaily tlvc eh.uh;ed kla hornet urn members number 39 and the 
elected Hindu members 57 ; sr. that the ])ercciitage of tlie former 
is slightly over 40 per cent. The number of ]\Iusiim voters in 
1926 was 529,995, while the number of Hiiidii voters was 
623,217 ; tlie percentage of Hindu voters was 54, the Muslim 
voters about 46 ]ver cent. Tlie Muslims form about 54 per cent, 
of die tnval popiilatloii of Bengal. Some iiiembers of the Bengal 
Goc'cruumrU ]>rr;pose to lower the franchise in rural ai-eas to 
increase tlic hiahomedan vote to more than 1,121,000 and the 
nou-Maliomc'dan vote tTo}n a])out 540,000 to 900,000. It is not 
right to toicrr the franchise qualification in ‘pariirular areas to 
1)ring about m equality. It may be lowered for other reasons. 

Tim proposal for lowering the franchise is supported by the 
Musliiii Members of the Council and opposed by the 
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Hinclii iiicBibers on coinintinal grounds. As will bo pointed oiitj 

adttlt suffrage and joint electorates are the right solution of the 

problem. 

135. In Bengal tbe adult male population of about 12| million 
liave more than 1,100,000 voters, -^yhile with the same qiiaiifiea- 
tions the adult female population of over 11,000,000 have oiiiv 
36,906 voters. The women of Bengal observe Piirdali and it is 
essential, therefore, that .special facilities should be given to thciii 
to protect themselves. Give votes to them and all women v/ill 
be einaneipatecL It is said that Purdah wmmen will, only act 
undernnale direction. A. recent instance is interesting. The lady 
members of the Anjumaii Khawateen-i-Islam, ■ an association 
whose object is the einaneipation of v/omen, were forbidden hj 
their liiisbands to go to a meeting to assist the siiiferers from the 
recent floods m ISind. Tiie command was ignored and the 
ImsbaiKls subsequently capitnlated. It When it is a question of 
determined wives getting their own way, East meets Westd‘ 
says Truth.*’ 

136. That in Bengal there is a widespread desire among the 
lower classes for adult suffrage or male suffrage seciris clear. 
The memorial that puts forward the ease of the workei^s most 
elaborately is that of the Kaehrapara Eailway Workmen’s Union. 
(Registered under the Trade Unions Act.) They soy, nothing 
short of adult suftTage would really enfranchise the working 
classes, but unfortunately their illiteracy and ho]H}less economic 
position and indebtedness as well as their subjection to the land- 
lords in tlieir village homes and employers in towns and in the 
country, will not afford them a fair ehaneo to exerc-ise nieir 
franchise freely iji their own interest.’’ We have dealt with the 
question of illiteracy. Their economic condition is a reas»)n for 
giving tliem tlie franchise. 

The All-Bengal xUamasudra Association claims that it is iiigh 
time now that every adult male member of the eomnninity 
should be given the right of franchise v/ithout any restriction 
whafsoever, though they say that it will servo no practical 
purpose for years to come to invest the women of this conntrv 
with the right of franchise. They number 2.1 million out of the 
twelve million in Bengal, The MaMshyas, an old dominant caste 
numbering 2,500,000 want universal franchise for men. The 
Bengal Depressed Classes Association, which claims to represent 
11-J milliou^ of depressed classes, says that every adult male 
should be given the right to vote. The memorandum on behalf 
of the Gopalgunj NUmasudra Association, the Gopalgiinj 
danasanglia, the Depressed Classes and the ryots of Bengal Ws 
tliat every sane person above 21 should have a vote. The memo- 
randum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the 
Bengal Agriculturists and Tenants Association, in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the conference of agrieulturlsts and 
tenants held at Baruipur claims that every adult of either sex 
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should be entitled to vote in union boards, municipal boards and 
district boards, and that in the ease of the Provincial Ijeffislature 
every ratepaper should be a voter. The Indian Congress Com- 
mittee have asked for adult suffrage, and many of the leaders 
ot; Muslim opinion in Bengal say, we believe rightly, that adult 
suffrage will solve the Hindu and Muhammedan problem. 

137. W® acknowledge that the weight of the offleiai 

opinion is that adult suffrage is impracticable in the present 
ecnditioiu; of Bengal. This, of course, is always the oftlcial view. 
Bui we are unable to get over the argument in favour of adult 
suifragc, tliat any te.st that may be prescribed must give undue 
advantage to .some who, as conditions go, would use their power 
to the injury of tliose excluded. In Bengal with adult suffrage 
the Hindu-Muslim question is likely to be solved, women will be 
emancipated, and the lower classes will be able to protect them^ 
selves. AVe aecordingiy recommend the immediate introduction 
of adult suffrage in Bengal. It should net be assumed that 
we underrate tlie difficulties. The difficulty of framing the 
oLeetoral roll, of appointing polling officers, and detecting 
personation, are undoubtedly great. But considering the 
benefits of the scheme .the difficulties have to he "faced, 
'the fact that this universal suffrage affords a solution to the 
llindu-Muhaminedan question is in itself deeisive in its favour. 
The Muslims seem to be generally in favour of it, and we doubt 
whether the claims of women, of the Depressed Classes and the 
tenants and ryots can be adequately met except by adult 
franchise. AVe may, perhaps, restrict the franchise to men over 
25 or 30. 

XII. 

TSE SfEVtCES. 

Pai'as. 110-115 of five Report of the Committee. 

138. The Madras Government 333^8 Eesponsible snlf- 
government if it implies an 3 '’thing implies that the j)rovinee must 
be free to recruit its own servants as and where it likes. There can 
be no imposing upon it a body of meu.recruited imder regulations, 
from sources and on rates of pay prescribed by .some outside 
fiuthorit.v.^ The All-India Services in the provinces should be 
provnieiaii^ed on the lines already being followed iii the ease of 
All-India 8emiees operating in the transferred field, e.g., the 
Indian Educational Service. All the prospects that the present 
members of ihe.se .services now enjoy should be reserved to 
them ’ 

139. The situation is well understood by the llervlees them- 
selves. In the preliminary memorandum submitted to the Indian 
Statutory Commission by the Bengal Association of Enroj)ean 
Gevernment Servants and the Managing Committee of the^All- 
Indui Association of Hufopean Government Serrauts, it is 
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stated Eespoiisible self-governmeiit for India is the goal of 

the British CTOvernmeiit. It. is evident that tht3 existence of ^ 

, officers iinder the, control of the Secretary of State and not hiially 
subject to the local authorities is meonsistent with any form of 
. . real self -govermiient. When this goal .is finally reached there can 

be no officers left who are still under this control And in 
summarising the essential points ■ of their memorandum they C* 

gaj : — Real self-government for India is inconsistent with the 
existence of the Superior Civil Services as at present organised 
Again, in the memorandum submitted by the Punjab and the 
Frontier Association of European Government Servants, it is 
stated : — “ If the attainment of responsible government by India 
is indeed the goal of the British Government, v/e can see no 
Justification for the retention by the British Government of powei 
to enforce the rights of the services against the wishes of the 
future rulers of India’’. 

Om con- 140. This principle was accepted and acted upon by the Lee 
dnsion. Commission, who recommended that all the services in the 
transferred departments should be provincialised. In fact, any 
other conclusion is not possible. It is, of course, probable that 
the services may continue to be recruited for some years longer 
as at present, but no self-government is possible unless the 
semiees are provincialised and all officers are placed under the 
Ministers. If any European officers are required, there is little 
doubt that the new G-overnments will be able to obtain their 
services from the Government of India ; or would, even after 
full provincial responsibility is conferred on them, continue to 
recruit them. 

Sankaran Naiiu ' ■ 

Navtab Ali Khax. " 


SmVDEV SiXGH XTberoi, 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE HONOURABDE; SIR 

ARTHUEPEOOM. 


I liave signed tlie Report presented by our Coininittee beeause, 
altliougli, on the one hand, there are several points on which I 
differ from niy colleagues, on the other, there are many conclu- 
sions arrived at in which I am in agreement with them. 

I will now proceed to set forward in detail my opinions where 
they are at variance with the recommendations embodied in the 
main report, but while doing so I should like to emphasize that 
I am at one with those who seek to further the adv^mee of 
India towards the final goal of a self-governing Dominion within 
the British Empire in a manner which will be in the best 
interest of India. 

There has been among us a failure to reach agreement on many 
fundamental questions. This perhaps was not altogether un- 
expected and may be regarded as illustrating the position in 
India as it exists to-day. The task is not only to frame a eon- 
stitution for India suitable to Indian conditions but to secure 
a compromise and co-operation between conflicting interests, 
without which 110 constitution will ever work. 

iVIy Miislini colleagues have urged on the Comiiiittee the de- Separation of 
sirability of the separation of Sind from the Province of Bombay Sind, 
and its creation into a separate Province. The majority of my 
colleagues have concurred in this proposal. I recognise that 
some readjustment of Provincial boundaries may be found de- 
sirable in the future, but I am impressed by the financial argu- 
ments, put forward by the Government of Bombay, which clearly 
show that the separation of Sind from Bombay at the present 
time would mean an annual deficit in the financial adminstra- 
tion of the former amounting to a proliibitive sum. It appears, 
therefore, if from this point of view only, that separation at 
the moment is not practicable, but I see no objection to a recon- 
sideration of the proposal when the finaneial position peimiits. 

Our visit to Burma 'with the Statutory Commission revealed Buma. 
an overwhelming and unanimous demand on the part of Biir- 
mans for separation from India. What also impressed us vividly 
was that the demand by the people of Burma received strong 
support from the Government of the Province, the Head of 
which was, until recently, a distinguished Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The following is an extract from the Memo- 
randum of the Burma Government 

The Burmese live in a country which geographically is 
distinct from India, and is cut off from it by hill, sea and 
jungle. The people of Burma come from a different stock. 
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and Iiave a different Iiistory, a different religion, different 
languages, a different social system, different manners and 
customs, and a different outlook on life.'' 

That this is a correct description of the location of Burma and 
of its people cannot be disputed. 

So long as the Government of India was an autocratic Govern- 
ment, responsible only to the British Parliament, the Biirmaiis 
appeared to acquiesce in their being tacked on to India, but since 
the Britisli Govermnent have announeed their intention of estab- 
lishing step by step responsible government in British India, 
they have pressed for ; separation, - in rny opinion, not without 
reason. ' ■■ 

It has always been difficult to get Burmans to stand for the 
Legislative Assembly, 'where 'they have four elected seats which 
are rarely lilled. They feel they have little or nothing in com- 
riion with the Indian and find the^yhave little inducement to 
make the long* end tedious journey from Burma to Delhi or 
Simla, which occupies five or six days. 

The Joint Select Committee, which reported on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill did not advise that Burma should be in- 
cluded in the scheme of Reforms {vide par. 8), and that Burma 
was subse([uently brought in appears to have been mainly for 
reasons of administrative convenience. 

Again, tlie Government of Burma in their Memorandum put 
forvvard the proposition that the closer British India approaches 
to responsible Government, the less justification there is for a 
position in which Burma is included in British India, and I am 
in thorough agreement with that view. 

I recognise that the present financial and military relations 
between Burma and India constitute a problem of some diffi- 
eiilty which will have to be faced in according separation to 
Burma, but I have little doubt that this problem can be solved 
on its examination by an authoritative body on which the in- 
tei'ests of both India and Burma are represented and presided 
over by an impartial representative of the British Parliament. 

The form of Government to be accorded to Burma, as a coin- 
ponenT. part of the British Empire, after separation from India, 
wili require special consideration, and I consider it outside the 
scope of our Report. I would make this reservation, however, 
that the interests of Indians and other communities, -who have 
settled in Burma for many years, must be safeguarded when 
framing the constitution. 

I have indicated already my agreement with my colleagues 
that it is generaly desirable to develop self-government in the 
Provinces to the utmost practical extent. Throughout our 
tour, however, there has been much evidence of the vital neces- 
sity for maintaining peace and tranquility throughout India, 
especially in those Provinces .where admittedly Communal 
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differences, often leading to serious riots, are most acute. There 
•is not in' India that, universal respect and ■assistanee' for the 
■guardians of Law, and Order, eommon in Western: countries, 
which brings to the aid of Government, irrespective of its poll-' 
tical complexion, the bulk of public opinion in anj emergenej 
that may arise. My colleagues haA^e recognised the risks en- 
tailed in ^ making Law and Order a transferred subject, and I 
eoiicur Avitli them in the provision of extraordinary poiYers which 
.they Avould A^est in -a Governor and the ' Go vernor- Genera,!, „ and' 
belieA^e such poAA^ers to be essential. I do not consider, however, 
these safeguards at present all-siiffieient. 

The difBeulties which would face any Minister, be lie Muslim 
or Hindu, responsible to the Legislature, in taking action on a 
communal disturbance, or indeed in administration generally, are 
very real. It is not over-stating the case to say that, Avhatever 
line the Minister might take, he AAmiild be suspect by the rival 
commiiiiitj^ and I am convinced that the bulk of the people 
would prefer for the present that this Department of Govern- 
inent should be in the hands of an impartial authority. 

At the same time I recognise that the unfettered reservation of 
this department of Government, OAving to its intimate con- 
nection with the working of ail others, would materially restrict 
the measure of self-government and adversely affect the in- 
creased sense of responsibility which we are aiming at. In short 
it is necessary to devise, without undue risks to the maintenance 
of peace and tranquility, some solution of this difficulty which 
Avould remove any 'impression of the continuance of dyareliy in 
the Provinces. 

Of the many proposals which have been placed before us for 
the direction and control of Law and Order, an examination of 
the suggestion made by the Government of Bengal and recom- 
mended for that Province by my eolleagnes has been most help- 
ful, and after the closest study of this and other proposals, I 
have arriA^ed at the following conclusions : — 

I am of opinion that the portfolio of LaAv and Order in all 
ProAunees, saAse in Madras, to Avhich I will refer later, should 
be in the ’hands . of an o.fficial or non-official, not .necessarily 
elected, appAinted^ directly by . the Governor. He AAmuld sit Avith 
and be a Member of the Cabinet, and' Avitli them have a seat in 
the liegislature. His policy AA^'cnld be discussed and agreed in 
the Cabinet, and would be placed before the LegislatiAaj Couneii 
as that of the Cabinet'' as. a -whole. He avouH have full respon- 
sibility with other Members of the Cabinet on all matters and, 
in the ease of the appointment ■ of an official, Ms administrative 
• experience should be of considerable value. In the event of 
Go-vernment being defeated on any question entailing the re- 
signation of the Cabinet, he would resign Avith his colleagues. 
OA^er questions of LaAV and Order on Avliidi he is unable to 
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come to an agreement ■with the ■ rest of the Cabinet, refereiiee 
should be' made to the Governor, who, .if necessary, would act 
under the special powers vested in him. 

, .A speeiai reference 'has been made above to Madras, in -which 
P.roviiiee I woiild make an exception to our proposals. The 
evid.eiiee we have received in Madras, from all quarters, did not 
disclose the same uneasiness as regards the transfer of Law and 
Order, and I therefore agree that, in that Province, the port- 
folio for its administration should be allotted by the Chief 
Minister in a similar manner as other portfolios. The success or 
otlierwise ' of ■: this policy in .Madras will no doubt be closely 
watched by other Provinces and after a ^ period . of :teii years ' I 
•^.vould not object to the special provision recommended foi* tliein 
being open to ■reconsicleration hy the Legislative Councils, and 
if so de>sired, withdrawn by^ a vote of twm-tiiirds majority. 

I am ill agreement -with my colleagues in their reeoinmeiida- 
tion that the salaries of Ministers (and of the Presidents of the 
Provincial ■ Councils) should .be;-; fixed' by an act ■, of . the ' local 
legislatures, alterable ■ only by an amendment of such Act. We 
have recommended joint responsibility for the Cabinet and have 
provided machinery for a vote of iio-confidenee in the Ministry;, 
and it is not desirable that there shoiild be room for motions to 
reduce any individual Minister's salary, wdiich form of baiting 
1ms been prevalent under the existing constitntioii for the Pro- 
vinces. 

I am of o])i-iiion that the salaries of Ministers should be fixed 
at a. sum which will attract men of ability, enable them to live 
in a manner suitable to their high rani?: and place them above 
suspicion of bribery or corruption. These should be the main 
considerations to be taken into account when the Act referred 
to above is fi'amed or amended. 

1 am unable to agree with my colleagues that the Franchise 
for the Provinces should be immediately doubled. The existing 
strength of the Electorate>s based on a percentage of adults is not 
inconsiderable, as will be seen from the following -figures taken 
from our Report : — 


Burma 
Madras 
Bombay 

Punjab and the United Provinces. . 

Assam. ' ^ . . ■ '■ . . ■ 

Bengal 

The Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 


Per cent. 
46 


1 


11 to 13 

9 
4 


+,-d P’anehise includes many whose general edxiea- 

lion and status do not enable them to exercise their vote with a 
leal sense of responsibility. Had there been a clean slate to write 


on I sfioiild have deprecated even the advisability of placing the 
qnaliiieation^ as. low 'as it is at' present. The statistics given in 
onr report slnnv that there is a considei'able and continiioiis 
expansion of the Electorate dne to increasing iiiimbers attaining 
year by year the standard of qualification now existing, and I 
consider that rate of, advance generally satisfactory, and sufficient 
for the present. I am averse to increasingvthe diffitriilties of 
newly-created Pi'^oviiieial Cabinets by a larger influx of; illiterate 
and irresponsible voters with the possible lowering of the 
staiuhird of representatives. The Report of the Education Goni- 
inittee sliows that there has been .advance in primary edii ca- 
tion, at the same time points out that the acivanee is at 
present more superficial than real. ■ I v/oiild prefer, therefore, to 
alloAv a further period. to elapse before contemplating any change 
ill the Franchise. It should be noted, that all Local ,6oYeriira;eiits 
are also of this opinion. 

I consider, however, that provision should be ma.dc^ in the 
Statute for the periodical revision of the Pranehise. and tliat 
this ;pov/er, with certain restrictions, should be ’rested in the 
Provincial Legislatures. 

1 reconimend, .therefore, that there should be no change in the 
Pranehise for seven jeaxs from the iiitrodiictioii of any new eon- 
stitutioii. At the expiry of that period the Legislature should 
have power to increase the Franchise, should it desire to do so, to 
not inore than 25 per cent, of the adult population. A revision 
iiiider similar conditions should be provided for on the expiry of 
each sul)seqiient seven years. Thus each Province, if willing, 
will be enabled to obtain adult sufliage at tlie end of 28 years. I 
am of tlie opinion that the demand for votes should come from 
the unenfranchised rather than it should be thrust upon them. 

This recommendation may api)ear unduly ambitious in the 
light of the history of the growth of the electorate in the United 
Kingdom from less than 3 per cent, in 1832 to 9 per cent, in 
1867, and 16 per cent, in 1884, full adult suffirage being only 
reached in 1929, nearly a hundred years after the introduction of 
the Reform Act in 1832. I believe, however, that the world is 
progressing at a more rapid rate to-day, and that this should be 
recognised accordingly. 

I am of opinion that too much attention has been given to 
Western democratic practice in an endeavour to frame elec- 
torates wffiieh Vv'Ould be suitable to India and to Indian con- 
ditions as they are to-day. It has been found essential to recom- 
mend in many instances the continuance of special eonstitiieneies 
in order to secure desirable representation of various important 
interests, and I submit that this in itself is a strong recognition 
of t])e fact that it is not practicable to adopt wdiolesale in India 
the democratic precepts of the West. 

After the most careful consideration of this difficult profslem 
I have come to a definite conclusion that separate electorates and 
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special coiistitiieiicies : imist ■ be eontimied for the present, and 
that, not until majorities by their impartial legislation ana 
their just administration have'won the eonlicleiiee of iiiiiiorities, 
can. these special protective: expedients be withdrawn and tlieii 
only with the consent of those concerned. 

India.is'not a Nation ; the gro^vth of iiatioiiai spirit is still in 
its infancy and largely dependent on the, British administration. 
To endeavour to,, force its growth by advaiieed deiiioeratie 
electoral machinery is more likely, under present conditions, to 
destroir rather than to foster a national outlook. 

. : My colleagues recognise the necessity for protecting the repre- 
.sentation of the smaller eomniiinities and have provided for them, 
in some cases, by separate electorates and, in others, by the 
.reservation of seats in joint electorates. The larger problem in 
the majority of the Provinces is one arising from a coiisiileration 
of the requirements of ' Muslims and the depressed classes, and 
here I repeat my opinion that, however desirable in theory 
general electorates for all may be, to be successful they must rest 
on the willing consent of all concerned. That consent is not at 
present forthcoming, and it would be impracticable, and a dtinger 
to progress, to force upon minorities totalling together nearly 
half the population of British India (Muslims 70 millions, 
depressed classes 44 millions, a total of 114 millions out of 250 
millions), a system dvhieh they are not prepared to adopt. I 
hold the view, therefore, that the present arrangement should be 
retained for Muslims and extended to the depressed class, for 
the former on the basis of representation now existing, and for 
the latter on the basis of representation which my colleagues 
have agreed to. 

My colleagues, when recommending that representation for 
eoiumunal interests should be either on a population basis or 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to the community, 
have proposed with apparent logic to apply that formula in the 
Punjab to the Hindus and the Sikhs who are jointly in a minority 
in that Province, It appears to have been overlooked, however, 
that owing to the high percentage of Sikhs on the electoral roll, 
this would provide a majority representation for Hindus and 
Sikhs combined over the Muvslims. I prefer that minority 
interests in all provinces should be safeguarded as at present by 
giving weightage to those interests in the Legislatures. In no 
ease, however, should weightage be allowed to reduce a majority 
population to a minority of representation in the Legislatures or 
even to an equality. 

Whilst on the subject of communal representation in the 
Legislatures, I desire to comment upon the present practice of 
communal representatives in the Executive Government and the 
Services. 

1 am convinced that any statutory provision for comniimal 
representation in a Provincial Cabinet is inconsistent with the 
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assumption of joint responsibility and impossible of acceptance. 

Tlie provision for direct representation should secure to a 
minority adequate influence, to prevent a Cabinet from, over- \ 
looking its claims and will indeed often result in the selection 
of a Minister from a minority group. 

Representation in the Services is a more difficult question . I 
w’^onld like to see the appointment of members of the ProTinciai 
Services through Public Service Commissions and dependent 
solely on merit, with the various communities in, such ediieatioiiai.' 
position to secure proportionate representation without aii'ifieiai 
aid. This, lioi'Vever, unfortunately, is not the position at the 
present time, and an intimate knowdedge of Indian conditions 
forces me to the coneluvsion that the existing artificial methods, 
though unsatisfactoiy^ must continue. I believe, though, that 
the rate of educational progress wdll enable these to be with- 
drawn ■within a reasonable period of time. 

I agree with my colleagues that the representation of women Bepreseata- 
in the Legislatures deserves recognition. It is well-knowij, lio"w- 
ever, that existing social customs at present restrict them from 
taking that active part in political life enjoyed by their sisters 
in the West. 

I deem it inadvisable, liowwer, in the interests of their 
advance, to separate them from the male voter. There are 
women in India to-day wdio could gain election to the Legisla- 
ture through their respective constituencies, and I would prefer 
to encourage them to use this channel. .Should no woman secure 
election in this manner, the Local Govenniieiit and the Goveiiior- 
General in Ooiineil should have power to provide for their repre- 
sentation. but not necessarily to the extent of 5 per cent, recom- 
mended in our Report. 

Three Local Governments and five Provincial Governments Second 
are definitely in favour of establishing Second Clianibers. Those Chambers^ 
not recoimnending a bi-cameral legisiature appear to be actuated 
for the most x)art by a belief in the practical difficulty of finding 
.suitable material ■ for an- Upper House. During our tour we 
found a considerable body of opinion in favour of the establish- 
ment of Second Chambers, and this opinion is confirmed by 
history. 

I. think it would be apposite here to quote -the views of such , 
well-known, authorities, as Mill and Bageliot : — 

A, majority in, a single assembly wdien it lias assumed, 

' a .pmin,anent character, wffien composed of the same persons ' 

" habitiialiy acting together and always assured of victory, in ' 
their owni House, easily becomes despotic and over-w^eening, 
if released from the necessity of considering whether its acts 
will be concurred in another constituted authority. The 
same reasons which induced the Roman to have two 
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Gonsnls make it desirable. ' that there . should oc two 
. : ; that neither of them may be , exposed to the 

, corrupting influence of undivided power even for t!ie space 
of a single year.’’ — Mill. 

' , “ With a perfect Lower House it is certain that an Upper 

'House would be scarcely of any value. If we had, an ideal 
■ ' , House of Commons perfectly representing the nation^ alw.ays 
moderate, never ' passionate, abounding in men of leisure, 
never omitting the slow and steady forms necessary for good 
consideration, it is certain that we should not need a higher 
Chamber. The work would be so well done that we should 
not want anyone to look over or revise it, and whatever is 
unnecessary in Government is pernicious. . . ■ l>ut 

, ' .though beside '.an ideal House of Commons the Loids would 
be unnecessary and' therefore ■_pernieious, beside the aet'ual 
House a revising and leisured Legislature is extremely useful 
if not quite necessary. ’’—Bagehot. 

The majority of my colleagues have declared their oppositioii 
to Second Chambers in all Provinces save in the Iliiited 
Provinces — '' where the existence of a large landed aristocracy 
provides suitable material for a Second Chamber.” It appears, 
therefore, that they too take their stand chiefly on the ground 
of lack of suitable material in the other Provinces, but I con- 
sider that a proper exploration into this question would reveal 
that their fears, at any rate as regards the larger Provioeea. are 
more fancied than real. 

A point in the argiunents against Second Chambers, which lias 
caused me to ponder more than any other, is the position or the 
Governor who on oct'iasions might conceive it his duty to exer- 
cise his right of veto on some legislative measure v/hicdi had been 
passed by both Houses. This acliiiittecliy would be more irksome 
for him thcin the exerthse of his powers in connection with, legis- 
lation pas>sed by a single chamber only. The other side of the 
picture, however, is tJiat the restraining influence of a:u IJi>per 
House would reduce to a minimum the occasions on V7hich the 
Governor would feel himself called upon to interfere, and to my 
mind the latter consideration outweighs the former. 

The rate of political advance has far outstripped, the measure 
of social adAuince, and many of India’s leading citizens will not 
at present contemplate seeking the suffrage of the Electorate. 
Second Chambers will afford the opportunity of bringing to the 
Provincial Governments men who, by their position among their 
fellow citizens and by their experience of the world, will be 
found able Councillors, but whose services would not cthemvise 
be available.^ Further, they will be men freed from the turmoil 
and restiuetions of party and communal polities, and able to 
consider problems o,n their . merits. 
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^ Finally I, am conYiiieed that, iiiider conditions existing iii 
India, Secondary .Giiambers with revisioiiary powers will make 
an advance, towards self-government in the Provinces a iiiore 
practical proposal. 

I agree with the views of those Provineial Committees who 
consider the comjposition of the pja'senx Coniieii of blare a 
suitable basis on which to build np Second Chambers for the 
Provinces. The qualifications for both candidates and elec- 
torates should remain high. 

I would suggest that Second Cliainbers slioidd ];e perrnaiient 
in order to secure coiitinuity, a thir.cl of the hi cm lie rs Innng 
■called upon to retire every five years, but witliout Ixeing 
debarred from seeking re-election or of being re-noininated. 
The first and second retirements should be deeidce; r.y Indlot. 
That' there should be a proportion, of Life hlcmi^ei's is also 
Avortby of consideration. 

The majority of the Provineial Governnieiils — Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces the Ponjab and 
Assam — in framing, their proposals for provineifd self- 
government, have, .declared emphatically that the beeurity 
."Services, Le., the . Indian, Civil Service and Ii,uliai„i Police 
Service, must remain -on. an all-India basis and be reeruited 
as at present. The Bombay O-overiuiieriUs views on this im- 
portant matter are somexvbat. indefinite a.'nd it is i:iot referred 
to ill their Memorandum at an 3 ^ great^ lengt-h beyond certain 
suggestions that safeguards should be provided for (jOTern- 
ment servants. 

The Madras Governinent goes further and states that, with 
responsible self-government the Province must be free to 
recruit its own servants as and where it likesd’ At the same 
time even th.e Madras Government appears to liave certain 
qualms as to the wisdom of its proposals as it goes on to say 

A new Indian Civil Service for Central Government needs, 
and lent out by agreement on the lines of the present Indian 
Medical Service, might be possible. 

Of the Provineial Committees, Bengal, Biliar and Orissa. 
Punjab and Assam are in favour of the retention of the Indian 
Chnl Service and Indian Police Force as all-Iiulia Services in 
their rt'speetive Provinces. The Bombrw Coimnittee docs not 
make aL\v special reference to tlie quesliran hut, seeing that 
they are in favour of continuing Law and Order ns a Beserved 
Subject for some x^ears, it follows that the Security Ser vices 
would remain as they are. The Madras and Tniitcd Frovinctw 
Committees oj'ipose the retention, Imt each, with one dissentient. 

We therefore have before us a large majority of opinion tliat, 
at onr rate for some time to come, the Indirni Civil Service 
and Indian Police B^’orce should be preserved in the Provinces 
on their ])reseiit basis and 1 strongly eonciu’ in thal opinimi, 
which it would be extremely unwise to ignore. 
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Tlie iiiain argmuent pat forward for the complete proviB- 
ciaiisation, of ■ tlie Services,. . 'wlien all subjectS;^ have been 
transferred in the. Provinces, has' been that a Minister woiiM- 
not receive the same loyal snpport and conseieiitious work 
from an all-India Service Officer compared with what he 
wontd experience were the recrnitnient of the Officer, his pay 
and prospects, under the control of the Local Government. 
This argument has been refuted, however, both in India and 
by retired offieiais in England, and it has been pointed out 
that the Local Governments for many years past have gone 
oil very ' well without having absolute control over their men. 
no difficulty being experienced on that account. . 

I hold the view that it is of the utmost importance to main- 
tain the past high standard of efficiency and morality in the 
Services wlileli will be working in the future under Ministers 
responsible to the Provincial Legisiatiires and I believe that 
the vvdiole success of seif-govermneut in the Provinces will 
depend mainly on the material which will be available to 
work it. To abolish the Indian Civil Service or the Indian 
Police Service, or to tamper in any way with their present 
priviliges and methods of recruitment, would to my mind 
prove a calamity. Both these Services have high traditions 
behind them, traditions wdiieh have helped their members over 
imicli rough g}m mid and in many a tight corner, and to re- 
gard tlie past records as of no account would be deplorable. 

It has been pointed out to iis clearly that, under any other 
conditions of service and of reeruitmeiit than those now 
provided, tlie right type of British wall not eome forward to 
serve in India, and it has been stated that in the lately 
provincinlized Services the standard has gone down. I 
consider it is essenthd th llie British element in the Services 
must i.-e maintained for many years to eome and this opinion 
is held by many prominent Indians. I do not suggest, how- 
ever, that the reconiincndatioiis of the Lee Commissioii should 
be set aside, but I hold that the proposals of that body are 
as far as vve sliould go. It cannot be denied tliat the British 
element in the Services is 'welcome to many in India as being 
neutral and in questions which take a eomrnunal turn, wdth 
resulting bitterneBS—imfortunateiy such happenings are more 
frequent to-day than they were in the past — ^the British official 
is apfiealed to as impartial, being of neilher one coninmnity 
nor of the other. 

I strongl3’- reeomnicncl that the existing all-India Services 
be maiiuaincd tliroiiglioiit India, recruited as at present and, 
wddle doing so, I have no fear but that they will continue 
io give of their best under advanced self-governing Provinces 
as they have done under the various Governments in the past. 

Of all the intricate problems which have been examined 
and discussed by our Committee, those of Finance, and the 
Financial relations between the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, have presened one of very great difficulty.. 
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Shortly after the eoBimencement of our Sittings with the 
Statutory Commission, Sir John Simon declared that he and 
his colleagues did not pretend to possess any extraordinary 
knowledge of higher finance and stated that lie had secured, 
therefore, the services' of an expert, Mr. Layton, to assist the 
Coinmission and also the Indian Central Committee, who for 
their part did not lay claim to the special financial perception 
which the Commission so modestly disclaimed. 

Mr. Layton joined the Joint Conference during our tour in 
India in order that he might acquiiar fmstdiaiid kiiowleage of 
financial conditions in the country. Siiice our arrival in 
England, Mr. Layton very kindly appeared before the Joint 
Confereiiee to give us the benefit of certain provisienial coin 
elusions he had arrived at. He was careful to explain, how- 
ever, that such opinions were not final and at the time of 
writing onr report we have not had the advantage of Ms ul- 
timate conclusions, which is to be regretted. 

I am in complete agreement with my eolleagiies in opposing 
a policy of financing Provincial Governments by grants in 
aid from the Centre. Indeed, such a policy has not been in 
existence since the introduction of the present reforms, except 
ill so far as the relief afforded, to certain more fortunate 
Provinces by the remission or part remission of their contri- 
butions to the Central Government, might be described as 
grants in aid. Provincial contributions, however, have been 
done aivay with, it is hoped, for good and all, and there is 
noiv no form of doles to the Provinces from the Centre. 

While, however, I concur with my colleagues that Provincial 
Governments should not be financed by means of grants in 
aid from the Central Government, I am equally of tb,e opinion 
that the Government of India should not depend for its 
reveniies on subscriptions from the Provinces, as recommended 
in onr report. This would in eli-eet be a reversion to Provin- 
cial Contributions,!^ as established l)y the Mestoii Settlement, 
%vhie]i were condemned, in and out of season, by Provineial 
Governments and commercial and other bodies, in fact by 
everyone concerned. 

I am unable to subscribe to the suggestion of my eollefjgues 
that all the revenues of the Provinces should bo at. the dis- 
posal of their respective Local Governments. To tnlze Cus- 
toms alone, it is unthinkable that a Province which is the 
foriiinate possessor of a large port should claim tlie Cnstoms 
Duty levied on all merchandise landed at that port, regaedless 
of the fact that a large proportion of the goods landed are not 
for the consumption of the Province alone, l)ut passes into 
neighbouring teimitories. Then, it has not been refuted by 
anyone tliat the rates of Income Tax, Super Tax, Salt Excise 
should he fixed otherwise than at a uniform level tliroiighoiit 
India and therefore determined by the Central Government, 
and I cannot conceive that they can be economieolly collected 
except by the Central Government. I do not contend that it 
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is unreasonable for tbe Provinces to lay claim to a sliare of 
these last-mentioned taxes and of others which may be brought 

■in-to ' being’, . 

It is. generally agreed, and-' Tightly so, that there is a rea.! 
need in" the Provinces for additional revenues in order that 
.adequate development may progress- in ' the various iiatioii* 
buildiiig- departments. -At the same time it must .be equally 
recognised that the sources of revenue at present belonging- 
to the Cential Cxovernment cannot be appropriated to the 
Provinces without their replacement by new or culditioiial 
forms ' of-' taxation. o'. 

I submit that the time has come, in the (^pinion or some it 
is long overdue, for the adoption of many, though jev-isibly 
not all, of the recommendations of the Taxation Bi-qairy Coiii- 
mittee, made after an exhaixstive enquiry ]>y eminent 'men, 
which, for the most part, have been ignored. I do noc for- 
get that the Central Legislature refused to discuss the Re- 
port, but, as I have pointed out earlier in niy remarks on 
this subject, if more money is to be spent in the Provinces, 
more money must be found. Tt cannot be squeezed solely 
out of the Central Governnieiit’s present reveiiiies. 

Of all the financial i.roposals which have been siibinittecl 
to the Joint Conference, I have been most impressed by those 
of the Bombay CTOverninent and they are well worth considei’- 
ing, though possil)ly some adjustments may be necessary in 
order to assist the poorer provineevS. 

I assume it will he found necessary to allot to the Provinces 
in some cases the whole, in others a fixed proportion, of old 
or new taxes collected by the Central Government, and I can 
see no objection to this from the provincial poiid of view. 
In the first-named happening the Central Government will be 
acting merely as a collecting agent. In the seeroicL although 
the receipts may be divided, the province will know the exact 
proportion to which it is entitled, and here agaiii the Centre 
will be a eollecting agency. The old bugbear cry of Ijiv’ded 
Heads of Revenue ’’ could not be resurrected vrith reason in 
either instance. 

Another point which renders it essential tlipJ- the CejiJral 
Government should collect those taxes which are of necessity 
on a uniform basis throughout India is that — in cases of grave 
emergency the Government of India might find itself ujuler the 
urgent necessity of obtaining increased funds. This it vronld 
he able to do hj levying an indivisable surcharge or, Gie 
taxes collected at the Centre. 

That there must be some co-ordination between the Pro- 
vinces^ and the Central Government in the matter of finance 
is irrefutable. The question of borrovriugs alone must inevit- 
ably lead to conferences otherwise the various provinces 
would be competing with each other in the money market for 
their loans. 
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It appears to me inevitable that some of the recommendations 
which are put forward by our Oomniittee, and otheI^s which 
be advanced by the Statutory Commission, will require the 
closest exaiiiination by small bodies of experts, I consider the 
question of finance should he one. 

The Military aspect of the constitutional problem is one of TIae 
great perplexity. There can be no disputing; certain facts. 
India, through her geographical position, is very differently 
placed to any of the other Doinimons. Her reqaiixments 
defence, with those for internal security, necessitate the 
tenanee of a standing Army imposing upon her existing revenues 
a financial strain that seriously curtails the funds available for 
expenditure on much needed work in nation-huilding directions. 

The teclinicai experts say, not I think unreasomahly. that the 
size of the standing Army, reduced in recent years- already 
envisages definite risks in view of the magnitude of the task 
with which it is faced, and that no Commander- in-Cliief would 
accept the responsibility if the Army in India were further 
reduced either in size or in its present degree of eftieieney. 

Through lack of sufficient detailed inforuirdiou Indian and, 

I will , add,, some European opinion, has believed tlu-vi: the Army 
in India is roaintained at its present strengtli, not solely for 
Indian purposes, but also for Imperial purposes. Prom the 
stateiiieiit placed before the Joint Conference by the Army 
Council, it is obvious that there is no jiistincatiou for that belief, 
and I think it is only due to the taxp ay eiMu India that the 
statement, or a similar one, shonld be given the fullest publicity 
thr-oughoiit the eountiw. The Army in India is entirely under 
the control of the Government of India, its size dictated solely 
by Indian conditions, and it is subject only to the final authority 
of the British Cabinet., ■ 

One of the partieiilarly perplexing features of the problem 
is the presence in the Army in India of British troops. It 
must be recognised at once that the grant of full Dominion 
status to India must be accompanied by the withdrawal of 
British troops. In no Dominion, save for some temporary pur- 
pose, have British troops been permitted to remain after Pro- 
vincial self-government has been granted. No one, save a few of 
extreme views, would to-day suggest that it would he practicable 
to withdraw them. Indian opinion generally recognises that 
position aiirl the necessity for reservation of defence for some 
t,ime' to come.- 

The task of the Army in India is twofold : — 

(1) The protection of India from external invasion. 

(2) The maintenance of internal security, 'which includes 
duties in support of the police, and the military protection 
of strategic railways. 

¥7hilst, ill all portions of the British Empire, the Army forms 
in theory a final reserve to the Police Force, it is very exeep 
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tional that it is so 'used in practice. Tlie reverse is the ease m 
India.'. The,. Army ' is constantly and regularly called upon in 
support of the Civil Anthorities and the number of troops 
maintained on internal security is largely dictated by the re- 
rjiiimneiits of Provincial Governments. 

I would examine the . latter position first, since we seek as 
early as possible to establish ' self -government in the Provincial 
Sphere. My 'colleagues have questioned the desirability of em- 
ploying regular ' troops of the- Indian Army in, commiinai and 
religious disturbances, ■ ■which iiiiiortunately are at present only 
too frequent. On all hands the neutrality of British troops in 
such disturbances has received wudespread recognition and 
approval. It would, I think, be exceedingly unwise to with- 
draw this aid from Provincial Governments, and it is necessary 
therefore to make constitutional provision accordiiigiy. The 
special powers which my colleagues would so wisely vest in the 
Governor for the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity 
appear to provide the requisite constitutional channel for the 
employment of British troops at such times wiien their €|ualit3^ 
of neutrality referred to above would be of particular value in 
the vsettlenient of a disturbance. 

}vly eoUeagiies, however, express the hope, in which I concur, 
that time will lead to the special powers they propose vesting in 
the Governor being nullified through desuetude, and it is im- 
possible to contemplate the continuance of such powders for all 
tirn.e. I am therefore of opinion that a commencement should 
be made at once to relieve the Army of internal security duties 
other, of course, than the protection of strategic raihvays, and 
to place these duties on the police. This would naturally entail, 
a large increase in the strength of , the present Police Forces m 
many Provinces and be beyond the capacity of existing provincial 
revenues. The provinces, with some, degree of reason, say that 
the cost of the Army in India ineiiides the task of , internal 
security and tliat it is impossible to find in addition the money 
for increased Police Forces. I therefore recommend tlia,t wutMn 
a period of five years, after the introduction of any new’ pro- 
vincial constitution and after the new Local Governments have 
had experience of the problem, that a conference between the 
Provinces and the Central Government should be set up to 
examine the position and to see to what extent increased Police 
Forces in the Provinces wrould lessen the responsibility of the 
Military Authorities for internal security, so that by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the Military Budget the necessary finance 
might be made available to the Provinces. It is recognised, 
that this will not lead to the release for other purposes of any of 
the money ^at present ear-marked for defence and internal 
secmjity ; this appears to be outside the realm of practical politics 
but it will place our military expenditure in a truer light. At 
the same time the possibility of including in Provincia] Police 
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Forces an adequate neutral element, to enable tlie replacement 
of Britisii troops to be midertaken, sboiild reeei special 
•consideration. 

To turn now to the larger qiiestion of the xiriny in India from 
the point of riew of India T Defence against external invasion. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the rate ol: political advane?^ 
lias and will contimie to cuistrip t.ho rave at utiieli it is possible 
to advanee in the Military sphere. The establishment of a 
Domiiiioii Army to replace the xiresent Army in India must be 
a lengtlpy process. In view of India’s Defence probienis the 
Army imist attain a real degree of efficiency, a stage army 
will not suit her purpose. Indians point out that they have 
established in other spheres a degree of efficiehey that is parallel 
to that of the British Services and that there is therefore no 
reason to expect that they would not do so in the Military sphere. 
From the evidence placed before us by the Military Authorities, 
however, it appears certain that India could not at present, or 
indeed in the very near future, attain the requisite efficiency 
without outside assistance. Whilst experiments in Iiidianisatioii 
can be carried out in administrative spheres v/ithout heavy risks, 
in that errors can be corrected, that is not the position in the 
Army. Here the only test is the test of War, and errors once 
made in War cannot be corrected. There is, therefore, the 
greatest necessity for caution. 

Certain steps have already been taken by the Military 
Authorities for the training of Indian Officers, and whilst I am 
convinced the training of Indian Officers once they enter the 
Regular Arinj^ must be left to the technical authorities, the 
existing rate of Indianisation does not give a sufficiently broad 
basis upon which to build up a Dominion Army. The problem 
is to bring the rate of Military advance in the Military sphere 
closer to the rate at which we are advancing in the political 
sphere without any serious fall in efficiency. 

I am convinced that the first step is undoubtedly through some 
change in our existing educational policy, and I would .reeom- 
mend the setting aside of a definite sum by the Central Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of 'establishing in each Province Schools 
on the lines ' of ■ the English •' Public Schools, hut necessarily 
adfipted to Indian conditions. These should, in a measurahle 
period of time, improve the quality of the candidates appearing 
for the Sandhurst examinations and enable ms to fill up the MI 
number of vacancies which the Authorities in England can 
ofier us. It appears necessary to develop to the utmost 
possible extent the capacity and education of those now offering 
for Viceroy’s Commissions, so that at an early date it will be 
possible to give them Dominion Commissions. The College 
which the Military Authorities are opening for the higher 
training of existing Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers mmhVbe 
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adapted for this purpose and arrangements made so as to receive 
recruits, not only from the existing ranks of the Army but 
also from Military and Civil Schools. 


There lias been an insistent demand in India for the establish- 
ment of a Military College in the country, and the College to 
which I have referred should be developed so as to give the 
requisite opportunity for the military training in India of offi- 
cers for the, Indian Army. 


It appears to be generally necessary that the whole question 
of the existing organisation of the Indian Army should be 
examined by a Technical Committee with a view to seeing what 
changes would be required to make it a Dominion Army of the 
future. 


Througliout our tour in India W'6 were told repeatedly that, 
with the proposed advance towards self-government in the 
Provinces, whatever form the Central Government might take 
in the future, it must be h sirmg Government. Not only the 
critics but also the supporters of the present Government of 
India have deplored it as weak and vacillating. This criticism,, 
however, is not levelled in the main at the personnel of the 
Central Government but at the system, which is diselaimed as 
faulty and unworkable with satisfaction to anyone concerned. 
The unenviable position of a Central Government, faced with a 
permanent elected majority in opposition, can easily be realised 
even by those who have not first-hand experience of its workings. 
The Government when formulating proposals have always had 
to study beforehand their reception at the hands of a hostile 
majority who have frequently registered their votes, not on the 
merits of the resolution or legislation under discussion, but 
solely with a view of hampering the Executive. This is the 
situation which has now to be studied and it is a situation which 
doubtless all those who have declared for a strong Central 
Government have had in mind. 


The recommendations of the Local Governments and Provin- 
cial Committees on this important subject are somewhat vague 
generally. Several of the latter suggest the introduction of 
some form of dyarchy with responsibility to the Legislature, 
some have no suggestions to make, holding that the question 
lay outside the purview of their report, while one Committee con- 
siders that the Central Government should be of a Federal type, 
with its position vis-Or^vis the Central Legislature strengthened. 
Of the Local Governments, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab 
and Bengal presumably did not feel themselves able to adjudicate 
on the matter, as they made no recommendations ; the United 
Provinces put forward its proposals for its future Provincial 
Government on the assumption that there would be no radical 
change at the Centre ; Assam prescribed a strong Central Govern- 
ment, with effective control over the Provinces in certain matters. 
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as an axiom prececling the : introdiiction^^^^G ProTincial seif- 
government ; while Madras/ whose recommendations for self- 
goveriimeiit are more far-reaching than those of any other Local 
Government, expresses itself in no uneertain manner as 
follows .-— ' Kegarding the Central Government, the pimposals 
we have already made postulate its fimctioiiing iintrammelled bj?- 
any of the iiniitations and difficulties of Dyarchy. That Govern- 
ment must continue in its present form until the time comes to 
replace it by a Federal body derived from the constituent 
■.Provinces and States. 

Now, Dyarchy during the past eight years has been condemned 
on many sides, some politicians in India going to the length 
of declining even to try and wmrk it. No one, I tliiiil?:, ever 
looked upon it as more than a transitional or educative expedient 
and it has generally been regarded as a complex, confused 
system, rooted in compromise and having no logical basis. ’ ' That 
any individual or body of men should nov/ come forward and 
recommend the introduction of any form of Dyarchy i]i the 
Central Ghxmnment, to my mind, is iiicomprelien.sii)ie. Its out- 
standing <;leficieney has been a failure to estalilisii a sense of 
responsibility. At the same time the present Ceiitral Constitu- 
tion has proved unsatisfactory, and the problem to be solved is 
in what way sliould it be amended. 

When full self-government, as time goes on, has been finally 
established in the Provinces and a complete awakeiii.n.g of the 
Indian States to their interests in all-Indian aifairs has taken 
place, it appears incontestible that the form, of the Central 
Government of India must become Federal, and it behoA'es us to- 
endeavour to shape the Constitution towards that end. 

The existing Constitution of the Legislative Assembly is faulty 
and is largely responsible for our difficulties of to-day. It should, 
I think, be recognised that direct election for a Central Parlia- 
ment in. a country the size of India must entail : — 

(1) An Assembly which to be adequately representative 
would be of an unwieldy size and entirely unworkable 
owing to its numbers ; or 

(2) An Assembty, such as is in existence to-day, com- 
posed of a relatively small number of representatives 
coming from few^ consititneiicies so vast in area as to make 
it impossible for the candidates to be in touch with and, in 
many instances, even known to their electors. 

It should be remembered that India is a country the size of 
Europe (omitting Russia), with a vast population. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that, for practical considerations 
and bearing in mind the necessity for a Federal Constitution in 
the future, the ba.sis of representation in the Central Government 
should be election by the Provinces and at some future date also 
by the States. Election by the Provinces should be introduced 
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fortliwitli ; tlie number of representatives from eacli to be deter- 
.mined at a Joint .Conference, , My proposals entail tlie abolition, 
of G-eneral Constituencies for the Legislative Assembly, to . be 
replaced by election on a proportional basis by tlie Provincial 
Legislatures, rules , being introduced to secure candidates .truly, 
repre.seiitative of tlie ■ various communities. . I. .would, retain 
special constituencies to ensure ,tbe re.presentation .of the smaller 
eommiinities and of such interests as commerce, trad..e,, labour, 
landed and .agriculture,. aud would retain a proportion of noniiiia" 
tions in the hand of the Governors and of the Governor. Geiieral 
for special purposes. 

. . I' come now to the Viceroy's ■Executive- Council, wliicli is' open 
to the following criticism. Its members are overburdened with 
their dual role of Pariimentary Ministers and Administrative 
Heads of Departnients, and this should be remedied. They have 
insiifScieiit opportunity, owing to pressure of work, of acquaint- 
ing tlieinseives personally with the opinion of leading men 
throiigiioiit the country, or of expounding, outside the Legisla- 
ture, Government's policy. The portfolios of some of the 
members are too heavy. There is no direct connection between 
the non-official members of the Council and the Central Legisla- 
ture. 

I am of opinion that the, number of the Council should be 
rai>sed to ten and suggest the following distribution of port- 
folios : — 

Home, Finance, Commerce, Foreign and Political, 
Defejice, Gommimicatioiis, Industry and Labour, Law, 
Health and Lands, and Sdueation. 

Of these the first five’ should be filled at present by Europeans 
and the rest by Indians. It will be noticed that I have suggested 
a Member should be in charge of Foreign and Political, and thus 
relieve the Viceroy of this portfolio. The Commander -in-Chief 
should cease to be a Member of the Executive Council and a 
Defeuee Portfolio created, to be filled by a Civil Member, not 
necessarily a j^Iember of the Indian Civil Service. 

With a view to provide closer connection between the Execu- 
tive and the Central Legislature, I recommend that some of the 
Members of the former should be drawn from the latter ; this 
also should tend to attract a higher standard of representatives 
and increase a sense of responsibility. In further pursuance of 
the policy I would advocate a Parliamentaiy Under-Secretary 
to be attached to each portfolio and to be selected from the 
Assembly. At the outset I -would not preclude the appointment 
of past Members of the Central Legislature to the Executive 
Council. 

I see no reason to retain the provision of Section 86 (3) of the 
Government of India Act which lays down that three of the 
Members of the Governor-GeneraFs Executive Council must be 
persons who have been for at least ten years in the service of the 
Crown, 



Members of tbe Executive Council should definitely be 
relieved of their detailed TOrk as administrative Heads of their 
Departments, which should be carried out by permanent officials. 

The present system, under which the Secret aiy of a Department 
Js ^frequently changed, is, in my opim 

The appointments to the Central Executive ,Counei], or 
Cabinet, should be made by the Viceroy in consultation with the 
Secretary of State* 

The Cabinet should divest itself of the aloofness and detach- 
ment which is apparent in the Executive Council to-day and its 
Members, being shorn of detailed administrative work, should 
establisli close touch with public opinion and where there are 
differences should make it their special care to explain the point 
Of vision of Government which unclerstandably may not be 
apparent to the man outside. • 

Of the five Indian Members of the Cabinet two should be 
Hindus and two Muslims, while I make nO' reservation as to the 
fifth. The Indian Members will have an important x>art to play 
in assisting to influence the votes of the Assembly. Finally, 
the Cabinet should work together as a team, and once Govern- ' 
inent\s policy on any matter has been decided upon, each Member 
should be prepared to argue and, if necessary, to defend that 
policy in the Legislature irrespective of what portfolio is directly 
concerned. 

Prom the above it will be seen that I have endeavoured to 
foster the realisation by the Central Legislature of its respon- 
^bility, by bringing' it into closer contact with the Central 
Cabinet., I have earnestly considered the feasibility of intro- 
ducing responsibility in the Central Legislature on the British 
model. Apart, 'however, from the fact that I consider the 
^introduction of such a. form of Government in the Centime, while 
we are establishing self-government in the Provinces, would 
prove nothing short of a calamity and he likely to prejudice Pro- 
vincial advance, I, am of opinion that a cabinet directly respon- 
sible to the Legislature would be unworkable in a constitution 
■whicli.'^^must assume ultimately a Federal character. While it 
may be possible to, compare the position ol: a Province in size 
and numbers to that of B.ritain and to- provide it with a Consti- 
tution bas'ed on that of the British Govej’nment, it is an entirely 
different matter to iiitroduce a similar Constitution for the 
Central Government of India in view of the size of India, its vast 
population, its different races, and numerous languages. 

For the jiresent, the Governor , General, and the Cabinet 
appointed by him, must remain responsible to Parliament, and. 
it follows that the Govoiuior General must retain his powers of 
YQto and cerlification. As regaixls the latter, liowever, I would 
vary the existing procedure. Any measure, considered hj the 
Governor General or the Governor General in (Vnimnl as essential 
for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, should 
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be introduced in the first instance as a reeoinniended Bill, 
instead of as at present, encIeaTOiiring to secure its acceptance by 
such expedients as cajolery, undignified persuasion and agree- 
ment to weakening amendments. This would not preclude a 
debate on it and the possible acceptance by Government of 
useful amendments after which, however, it would pass into law. 
The present procedure has brought Government into disrepute 
and has lost to it many loyal supporters who have been unable to 
see in the present methods any Government at all. 

To strengthen the sense of responsibility other legislative 
measures introduced by Government would be left to the will of 
the Legislature to accept or reject as it thought fit, the Govern- 
ment reserving power to withdraw any measure which had been 
amended in such a manner as to i*ender it unacceptable. 

The Members of the Central Cabinet should be appointed for 
the term of five years, but subject to dismissal by the Governor 
General. 

I would retain the Council of State as at present constituted, 
and with its present powers, as a useful revisionary body. I 
■would suggest, ho-wever, that, similar to my proposals for Second 
Chambers in the Provinces, in order to secure continuity a third 
of the Members be called upon to retire every five years, but 
without being debarred from seeking re-election or of being 
re-nominated. Here, too, that there should be a proportion of 
life members is worthy of consideration. 

The life of the Legislative Assembly should be four years. 

A description of the powders of the Secretary of State is set 
forth in our Report and I have little comment to make on what 
has been written . Undoubtedly as self-government in the 
Provinees progresses and is conducted on the right lines there 
will be less and less room or occasion for interference by the 
Secretary of State. 

Similarly wdth the introduction of a Central Government, such 
as I have envisaged, on a stronger and sounder foundation, the 
interference of the Secretary of State as regards details should 
diminish almost to vanishing point and the government of the 
country left in the hands of men on the spot. It must not he 
forgotten, how^ever, that the final control over the Government of 
India is vested in the Secretary of State, wdio in turn is respon- 
sible to Parliament, and wdiile I recommend that interference 
in administrative details should be relaxed I do not forget that 
the Viceroy and the Central Cabinet wall continue to account to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. What shoiikl be 
aimed at is that the Secretary of State should work in harmony 
wath the Central Cabinet and that his normal powers should take 
the form of suggest ions, before administrative or legislative action 
is taken by the Goyernment of India rather than the shape of a 
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subsequent corrective mandate. One of tlie disabilities under 
wMeb tiie Yiceroy’s ExeciitiYe Council lias been suffering lias 
been tlieir inability, on occasion, to take effective part in a 
debate owing to tlieir being compelled to refer to the Secretary 
of State whenever a new situation has arisen. 

This brings me to the Secretary of State\s Council which, it Council of 
is recommended, should be abolished. It is generally considered 
that the Comicii does certain work over again which has already 
been done in India, and undertakes other work which might be 
better done in India. Whatever be the fate of the Council of 
India, I am of opinion that the Secretary of State will require 
the advice of some persons with first hand expeiieiiee of the 
conditions and customs of India, though in number not neees" 
sarily as large as that provided in Section 3 (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. In this connection reference miisl: be made 
to Section 21 of the Act which provides that the expenditure of 
the revenues of India, both in British India and elsewhere shall 
be subject to the control of the Secretary of State in Coimeil. 

There are those who hold that the Government of India in India 

should be left to look after its own revenues and that in the event 

of a dispute between the Government of India and His Majesty’s 

Government over the allocation of certain expenditure, the matter ; 

should be referred to an Arbitration Board whose decision must 

be final. i 

My colleagues have recognised the necessity of embodying in i’undamentai 
the Government of India Act a declaration of certain Funda- Bights, 
mental Eights and I desire to emphasize the essential need for 
some such provision. 

Throughout our tour statutory provision against discrimination 
both in legislation and administration has been insistently de- 
manded by all Minorities — Hindus, Muslims, Depressed Classes, 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Those responsible for the drafting of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, recognised the situation and sought to deal with this 
difficult question by introducing a special provision in the 
Instrument of Instructions to Governors. Discrimination in 
administraHon cannot, I think, be dealt with effeelively by 
Statute and any tendency to such bias should be cheeked in the 
main by pressure from the minority communities for whom we 
have provided special representation in the Legislatures. For 
this purpose it is also essential that the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to Governors should be continued with its special firo- 
visions and similar Instructions might well be issued to the 
Governor General. To make these effective it may be found 
necessary to vest in these authorities special enabling powers to 
intervene in any administrative action which contravenes the 
spirit of those Instructions. Doubt, howmver, has arisen as to 
whether piwisions in any Instrument of Instruetions would be 
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effective in cheeking discriminatory legislaUon^ hui there is not 
the same difficulty in providing for this by Statute as there 
appears to be with regard to discriminatory administi-ation.; 

In view of the granting of larger powers to the liegislatiires 
I am of the opinion that any doubt on this matter should be 
removed by definitely prescribing the power of the Legislature in 
this respect by Statute. Whilst admitting the difficulty in draft- 
ing a suitable Clause it is not insuperable and indeed several 
draft Clauses drawn up by constitutional lawyers have been 
placed before the Committee by different Minorities. It must be 
recognised^ however, that the general well-being of India will at 
times necessitate the introduction of legislation which might be 
held as coming within the category of discrimination and this 
should be provided for in the Section of the Government of India 
Act introduced to deal with the whole problem. 

Anglo- After my election by the Council of State to the Indian 

Indians. Central Committee, His Excellency the Viceroy, finding it im- 

practicable to make room for a representative of jimglo-Iiidians, 
desired me to ensure as far as possible that every consideration 
should be given to the claims put forward by that Community, 

My colleagues are prepared to continue separate representa- 
tion for Anglo-Indians and indeed in several cases have proposed 
an increase in their seats in the Provincial Councils beyond the 
ratio of the proposed increases in the total number of Councillors. 

However, I recognise that mere representation in the Local 
Councils cannot solve the difficulties with which Anglo-Indians 
are faced to-day. Their numbers are not sufficient for them to 
claim with reason that quota of seats in the Councils which would 
enable their voice to he heard effectively on matters which affect 
them directly and are vital to their economic life. 

One of the chief disabilities with which the Anglo-Indians are 
confronted in their competition with Indians for employment is 
that of education. The Indian has surpassed them in that re- 
spect in recent years. This appears to be largely due to the 
fact that the conditions of living of the poorer class of Anglo- 
Indians is such as to leave little money available for advanced 
education. 

Until recent years Anglo-Indians found employment in large 
numbers in certain Government services such as the Customs, 
and Post and Telegraphs, and in the Railway services. We are 
told ^ that si7ch employment is rapidly passing from them and T 
consider that there should be some special enquiry set on foot 
to examine their general position in this and in all other respects. 

The British regime in India has been responsible for the 
genesis of this community whose loyalty has been tried and 
proved on many occasions and their claims justify a special plea 
to Parliament. 


..Finally, i must point out tliat. tli.e cliaiiges proposed for ,tlie Governor- 
Provincial Governments will throw increased responsibility on sMps. 
the Governors. Eightly or wrongly, there has been the im- 
pression that the Governo.rsliips of the three great Presidencies 
in India have at times been bestowed as a reward for party 
services. , B,e that as it may, India will want in. the future the 
best men that Britain can produce and I would like to see the 
names submitted for these appointments chosen by a special 
non-party board, possibly drawn from His Majesty’s Privy 
Council. The Governors of the other Provinces should eintiriue 
to be selected as at present from the best men in India. 

A.. ..II. Feoom. , 

London : 

The 24th October, 1929. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE' HONOURABLE RA.JA 
NAWAB ALI KHAN. 

I regret I And mjself in disagreement with the recomniencia- 
tions of my coileagues on two points (1) the 
of reforms in the North-West Frontier Province -iTiti (*^) tiie 
reservation of Law and Order in Bengal. 

2. With regard to (1), my colleagims recommend thax by way 
of a beginning the North-West Frontier Province shoiild be given 
what are known as Morley-Minto Reforms. I entirely agree 
with the following remarks on this subject contained in the report 
of the All-Parties Conference : — '' Regarding the form of govern- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province and in Baluchistan, 
we are of opinion that the status of these areas must be tim 
same as that of other provinces. We cannot in justice or logic 
deny the right of any part of India to pai’ticipate in respoiisibie 
government.’’ The differentiation proposed by my colleagues 
between the North-West Frontier Province and the other pro- 
vinces will not only have nothing in logic or justice to justify 
it, but will also become a source of dissatisfaction and ]>itterness. 
It is no part of statesmanship to make a province, whose im- 
portance from certain points of vie^v is obvions, discontented and 
resentful. It wdll be unwise, I think, to make it smart under 
a sense of inferiority. 

3. The point was made perfeetty clear by Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddin Khan, one of the witnesses who appeared before iis. 
I quote the following from his evidence : — Our position is that 
we want to sink or swum with India ; we w^ant to be in the same 
boat. If Reforms is a good thing, as all of them say it is a 
good thing, then it should be increased. If it had been a bad 
thing, nobody would have said that further instalmenis should 
be due ; and if it is a good thing why should Ave be depiwed of 
it ? I do not bnoAv that the conditions in this province are in 
any way wmrse than the conditions in the rest of India.” 

4. It is well-known that Muslim political opinion throughout 
the country demands the extension of the Reforms to the North- 
West Frontier Province on the same lines as in the ease of the 
other provinces. Without exaggeration this might be described 
as an All-India Muslim demand. It is important to note that 
this demand has the support of the Hindus at large. In the 
debate on the Budget on the 14th March, 1928, the Legislative 
Assembly without a division carried a token cut in the demand 
under the head North-West Frontier Province,” to express 
dissatisfaction at the failure of GoA^ernment to grant a reformed 
constitution to that province. Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the fore- 
most Hindu leaders, spoke in favour of the token cut and 
appealed to the local Hindus to abandon opposition to the ex- 
tension of the Reforms to their province. In view of these 


facts 1 am afraid I must decline to support tlie reeoirimendation 
of my colleagues. 

5. 1 may here observe that having regard to the racial charac- 
teristics of the Pathaii, the fears of my colleagues may not be 
quite justifiable. Those who know him admit that he has a 
gemiine strain of democracy in him. He follows his leaderSr 
generally appointed by himself. Therefore with such adequate 
safeguards for the minority community in the province as the 
Committee has recommended for the minorities in otW pro- 
vinces, he should be allowed, in my opinion, to manage his own 
aft'airs like his brethren in other parts of the country. 

6. As a concession, however, to the view of my colleagues, I am 
prepared to recommend that the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms 
should be introduced into this province for a period of ten years, 
at the expiry of which it should have the same status as other 
provinces. Even if this modest recommendation be found un- 
acceptable 1 would most reluctantly recommend that the North- 
West Frontier Province should be amalgamated with the Punjab. 
This alternative will, I think, be more acceptable to the people 
of the province than the Morley-Minto Eeforms which have 
been recommended for it. The deputation from the Advaiieed 
Miiliammadan Party made this point unmistakably clear. Khan 
Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan, the spokesman of the deputation, 
said : — So far as the expenditure is concerned, I think, Sir, 
either we should have Eeforms without any consideration being 
paid to the financial position or, if we cannot have it, as our 
spokesman said, then we want to be re-amalgamated with the 
Punjab.^' 

7. I do not think it necessary to discuss the financial aspect of 
the question at length. There are many ways of solving the 
financial difiieulty and different proposals have been made on the 
point from time to time. I would here invite attention to the 
views of the majority of the Bray Committee on the subject. 
They say : — '' But more than half the expenditure is incurred 
not only on civil administration proper but in connection with 
the tribal tracts and border defence. The revenue of the tribal 
tracts is insignificant and expenditure on border defence yields 
no return in revenue. It is obviouS' therefore that if the ex- 
penditure on districts and tracts is taken as a whole, the ex- 
penditure in a time of rising prices must outrun the revenue. 
The largest increases since the formation of the province appear 
under the heads Political (28 lakhs) and Police (40 lakhs) . These 
large increases are partly due to the larger forces of Border 
Militia and Frontier Constabulary now found necessary to 
counter the vast improvement in the armament of the tribes, 
and partly to the enhanced rates of pay of all ranks, which 
have had to be advanced pmi paB$% with the increase in the 
pay of the Indian Army. Thus, the principal rise in. expendi- 
tiire has been incurred for the protection of India's land frontier 
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and for this it is clear that India as a whole must pay. It is out 
of the Question for the frontier districts to heai' the chaige. ^ It 
was not boi'iie in the old days by the Punjab, for the Political 
head was always Imperial . . . . ’ 

I am of opinion that if the entire financial system of the 
province is overhauled in the right manner the finances of the 
province will be able to bear the cost which the aceeptanee of 

my recommendations will entail. 

8. I now come to the question of Law and Order in Bengal. 
My colleagues have recommended that, while every other subject 
should be transferred to ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Council, Law and Order should be a reserved subject in 
charge of a member not responsible to the Council. In other 
words, they propose to continue dyarchy in Bengal. Now, it is 
well fenown that dyarchy has been most strenuously and success- 
fully opposed in Bengal during the last nine years. It seems 
to me to be a strange reply to the protests of Bengal that she, 
of all provinces, should be singled out for the eontinuauee of 
dyarchy. Apart from this I think that if Bengal is treated 
on a footing different from that of the other provinces it will 
give rise to intense , dissatisfaction which will be fatal to the 
rvorking of the new reforms. Bengal has enjoyed th(i Inmefits 
of British rule and English education for a longer period than 
almost any other province in India. I, therefore, see no reason 
for treating it on an inferior footing. 

9. If the Committee’s proposal is accepted the position of the 
member in charge of Law and Order will become an impossible 
one as all criticism will be directed against him. The Committee 
have not proposed that the Governor should retain Ms powers of 
certifying legislation and restoring grants. Without these 
powers I do not see how dyarchy is to be worked and I am sure 
that if the problem were properly faced my colleagues would 
find good reason for changing their minds. The resWvation of 
Jjaw and Order would, in my opinion, lead to great difficulties 
and, in fact, bring the working of the whole machinery of 
government to a standstill. I am, therefore, strongly opposed 


Nawab Ali Khaet. 
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Introduction AND Historioal iSuRVEVv 

The unique and complex nature of the Indian probieius is 
patent to all. Some Western idealists seek soiixtion for them in 
the application of pure democratic principles to the future polity 
of India, In their zeal they ignore the special conditions of 
Indian life and imagine that since they have proved so suc3cessful 
in their own country they must necessarily produce the same 
satisfactory results in that vast sub-continent called India. We 
admire the benevolent intentions of these men, but we are not 
convinced of their practical wisdom. India is equal in ai ea to 
Europe, excluding Russia, and its population is not much smaller 
than it, and although the affinities of European civilisation are 
undeniable and similar social ideals prevail almost everywhere, 
yet it is impossible to conceive a single Continental system for ail 
Western countries. The Germans and the English belong to the 
same racial stock, but is it possible to imagine that the British 
wmuld gladly accept the German rule over themselves and vice 
ve 7 'sa tin fact, after the war, even small and insignificant popu- 
lations had to be liberated from alien rule in order to afford 
opportunities of self-expression to them. 

This process of segregating nationalities and re-distrihuting 
territories was; considered the sole means of establishing peace 
in Europe on permanent basis. Even this drastic rearrange- 
ment of the political map of Europe was not considered sufficient 
to guarantee peace in Europe, and the crushing authority of the 
League of Nations had to be imposed on it. India, with her 
antagonistic religions and incomprehensible social systems and 
different political ideals which her various races cherish, and the 
numerous languages and tongues which are used by them, cannot 
by any flight of imagination be considered as a single country, 
containing a single nationality, inspired by common communities 
and interests. 

India is so remote from England, and its past history and 
present political situation are known only to those wffio make a 
special study of them, and therefore it is incumbent on us to 
describe in as brief a manner as possible the development of the 
present conditions with regard to the communities. This \vould, 
in our opinion, be essential for the just comprehension of the 
claims of the 70 millions of the Moslems in India. Our justifica- 
tion for this brief survey is that it would provide His Majesty’s 
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(iovernment with unvarnished facts and undeniable historical 
claims which alone would enable the British Parliament to uphold 
those traditions of justice and fair play for which the British 
people are so distinguished. Besides, it would save the Moslems 
of India ail that bitterness and sense of grievous wrong which 
would be the inevitable consequence of ill-considei’od decision.s 
strongly influenced by preconceived notions of India containing a 
homogeneous population. In any case we shall have the suxu-eme 
satisfaction of having tried to induce those who sit in the judg- 
ment seats that it is essential to hear certain simple facts in 
mind in order to understand the present situation. 

The invasion of the Deccan by Emperor Aurangzeb was as 
disastrous to the Moghul Empire as the occupation of and retreat 
from Moscow was to the French Empire. The catastrophe of 
the Grand Army raised nations and national aspirations against 
Napoleon and dosed his career of glory and liquidated his 
empire. Aurangzeb ’s prolonged expedition exhausted his 
treasury and dispirited the Army, which resulted in the downfall 
of the Moghul Empire. The chaos which supervened after the 
last of the great Moghuls gave a great impulse to centrifugal 
tendencies among the distant governora. 

There i.s hai’dly any doubt that the rising of a new spirit among 
the Hindus would have wuped out the British settlements in 
Calcutta, but the sublime breathing of history determined the 
rhythm of this epoch. Ahmed Shah Abdali, the King of 
Afghanistan, invaded India in response to the urgent appeal of 
the Moslems. He met the overweening arrogance of the Maha- 
rattas at Panipat. It was a deadly struggle between Hindu 
ambitions and Moslem religious enthusiasm. The Hindu 
power and pride was shattered on the field of Panipat. The 
King withdi’ew from India after a grave warming to the Head of 
the Mahratta Confederacy that they would see him again in 
India if they dared to resume their crusade against Moslems 
with the avowed object of driving the Moslems out of India. 
Pate thus averted a great catastrophe which menaced their very 
existence in this country. The British, after this, had an easy 
task to deal successfully with the fragments of the Hindu Con- 
federacy. 

Nearly a century later another abortive attempt was made by 
the Hindus to rouse the Moslems against the British, but the 
British triumphed during the Indian Mutiny and Ihe implacable 
spirit manifested by the notorious Nanasahib and others re- 
mained quiescent for nearly sixty years. 

In 1920 the British had again to cope with the rising tide of 
Hindu ambitions. The Hindu tactics on this occasion were 
similar to those employed during the Mutiny. By clever 
manoeuvring they won over to their side some credulous Moslems 
whom they made to fight their battles. The result was that, as 
in the Mutiny, so in the years 1921-22, the duped Moslems had 
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to bear the brunt of the fight. Eighty per cent, of those sent 
to jail were Moslems. The threatened resurgence oMIiiulu re- 
volutionary spirit will afford opportunities to see whether tliey 
would challeiige the might of the British CTOvernmeiit single- 
handed. Their Bismarckian policy has been discarded, at any 
rate this has been openly deelared by some apostles of the 
doctrine that Hindustan is only for Hindus. Tit is school of 
thought embraces the entire student class as well as the pro- 
fessional and business men. The Press and the Professors in- 
culcate Neitschian philosophy. Hindustan is to be purged of 
all non-Hindus even if they belong to the same race. Ilindu 
nationalism is to fight its own battles, and would treat those 
with utter contempt who criticise its arrogant and selfish appro- 
priation of the functions of Government. Hitherto the Hindus 
have never fought alone, in fact they have always employed the 
Moslems as the shock battalions. It is a perfectly novel ven- 
tiu'e and its, experiment would not be devoid of iiitere>st for the 
non-Hindus. 

This heroic resolve will find fruition in their dealiiigs with 
the present rulers, but they have an additional programme for 
their aggressive activities with regard to the Moslem commu- 
nity. The Hindu Maha Sabha is started with the avowed 
object of subverting the political rights of the Moslems. Its 
two branches, known as the Sliudhi and Sangathan organ isa- 
tions have for their aim the conversion of the Moslems to 
Hinduism by force or fraud, and of preparing the young fana- 
tical Hindus by physical culture for the task of fighting the Mos- 
lem>s on the occasions of riots, which would be fomented accord- 
ing to the dictates of Maha Sabha ^s policy. The rivalry which 
Maha Sabha has so zealously launched has behind it the m emory 
of conquest and subjugation. It is consecrated by the visible 
antagonism of mosque and temple, and is actuated by an im- 
placable hatred of the Moslems, who, aecording to its political 
creed, must be exterminated. This grim determination has 
found tragic manifestation in communal riots at different places 
in India. At Arrah, Bettia, Gurmukhtesar, etc., etc., the 
Hindus were guilty of terrible excesses and their brutality 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the country. But for the 
vigilance of the British the Provinces of India would have 
become the scenes of terrible carnage. 

People outside India have no idea of the extent of the com- 
munal tension. They only occasionally see the reports of 
sporadic rioting, but they can form no estimate of the daily 
increasing volume of mutual hatred and rancour. It has sun- 
dered social ties which before this were very strong and cordial. 
Joint political associations have all vanished and a few Sloslems 
who participated in the Congress Meetings are steadily seceding 
from it ; even Ali Brothers, who lent such weight and validity 
to the Hindu claim that some of the most enlightened Moslems 
who were the supporters of the Indian Congress, have left that 
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Cctnxp HI uttor clisiilusioiiitisnt and. disappointiiiGiit. rb.63' c-pcH- 
declare in tiieir public speeches that Moslems can not repose 
any confidence in the Hindu bona fides, and that they must 
prepare and submit their own claims to a share in the reforms 
on the lines which would ensure their peaceful existence in 

India. _ „ . . . „ 

This is the acme of wisdom gained after bitter experience ot 
the Hindu nationalism. The pugnacious tendencies of this 
nationalism have, inaugurated an era of misery and sorrow. 
From one end of India to the other scenes of terrible bloodshed 
and destruction have been witnessed by panie-striken people. 
Sickened by barbarous atrocities, Lora Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, made an earnest appeal to the members of 
the Central Legislature in August, 1927, to cultivate a spirit of 
mutual toleration. He said that dui-ing the seventeen months 
that he had been in India the whole landscape had been over- 
shadowed by the lowering clouds of communal tension, which 
had i-epeatedly discharged their thunderbolts, spreading far 
throughout the land their devastating havoc. In less than 
eighteen months, so far as figures were available, the toll taken 
by this bloody strife bad been between 250 and 300 killed and 
over 2,500 injured. A statement laid on the table of the Legis- 
lative Assembly at a subsequent date, disclosed the astounding 
fact that from September, 1927, to Jxme 30, 1928, there had 
been 19 serious Hindu-Moslem riots all over India. 

The Hindu Press launched a campaign of persistent viliflca- 
iion of the Moslems, even the sacred personality of the Prophet 
of Islam was not immune from gross insults and defamations. 
The “ Rajpai ” case threatened to engulf society in a deluge of 
bloodshed and had it not been to the clever handling of the 
delicate situation by the Punjab Government, a veritable reign 
of terror would have resulted from it. As it was there were 
frequent scenes of tumult and riot. These violent and men- 
dacious writings fanned the flames of communal hatred to a 
degree which caused the Governments of various Provinces the 
gravest anxiety concerning the preservation of peace. The 
Bengal Government hastened to declare, “ The rising tide of 
communal hatred surging from the Press threatens to engulf 
the faint signs of unity that have appeared in recent years, and 
to destroy the foundations on which a few earnest builders have 
worked with so much care and patience. ’ ’ Since this pathetic 
statement was issued, the tone both of the Press and the public 
speaker, has become more inflammatory. They openly .assert 
that the Moselm settlers in India must be expelled from it and 
the converted Hindus who form the bulk of the Moslem popula- 
tion must be reclaimed, so that India may once again be exclu- 
sively Hindu. These Hindu leaders have sown the seeds of 
trouble which are germinating aU over India. In their leisure 
hours Hindu students attend gymnasiums to cultivate physical 
strength which is necessary for a final life and death strusele 
;|7ith the Moslem.. , 



Some notion of tlie extent of the Hindu malevolence can be 
formed by reflecting on the frank though brutal expression of 
ideas expressed by a professedly impartial and neutral ruler 
described in the book entitled, The India We Served^’^ 
recently written by Sir Walter Lawrence. Writing about the 
late Maharajah Sir Partab Singh of J odhpur, Sir VYalter 
Lawrence says, ^‘ Tolerant as he was he hated the Moslems. 
But T never realised the depths of his hatred till I was leaving 
India. Sir Partab had come up to Simla to be present at a 
farewell dinner Lord Curzon gave to my wife and myself the 
night before we left, and after dinner Sir Pa,rtab and I sat up 
till two in the morning talking of his hopes and ambitions, and 
one of his ambitions was to annihilate the Moslem people in 
India. I deprecated this prejudice and mentioned Moslem 
friends known to both of us. ‘ Yes, ’ he said, ‘ I liking them 
too, but very much liking them dead ’ . . . . and here 

v/as Sir Partab, my brother by adoption, the great and courte- 
ous Eajput gentleman, telling me with terrible truthfulness 
that now he had only two things to live for, to fall leading a 
charge of cavalry against the foes of the King Emperor, wear- 
mg the beloved brooch, and to wipe out the Moslems from 
India. Perhaps it may be said that higher education, with 
which he was not endowed, might have softened his inexorable 
attitude towards Islam, but I doubt whether education vdll 
change the outlook of the two religions and permit it to be less 
ferocious, 

This venom existed in the Hindu mind when inter-eommunal 
rivalries had not reached the present stage, but those who have 
carefully studied Indian problems know that beneath the 
smooth surface of British rule are smouldering the antago- 
nisms of centuries. Whatever sinister wishes are crudely ex- 
pi esed by the ruler of a state they And an echo iu the subtle, 
thinly veiled speeches made by the prominent leaders of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha ; in fact this malevolent spirit animates 
Hie entire Hindu population of Indian. To achieve this appa- 
rently difficult object devmYs devices are suggested, such as 
the economic pressure, the repeal of the Land xilienatioii Act 
in the Punjab, joint electorates, monopoly of services, creation 
of Hindu Swaraj in the Provinces and the occupation of the 
central citadel by creating an overwhelming majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and the control of the Viceroy Execu- 
tive Council by making one-half of it re>sponsible to tliis virtual- 
ly Hindu Assembly. The Hindu Maha Sabha comprehensive 
activities would encompass all this, the Sangatlmn and Shiidld 
organisations would do the rest. They would fight and deci- 
mate the Moslems and convert those who would not be wurthy 
of their steel. Education will also play its appointed role 
whieli is clearly visible in the Minute of Dissent written by the 
Hindu member of the Educational Committee. 

The Slmdhi activities are responsible for the conversion of a 
very large number of Moslems to Hinduism and in India it is 
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coiBinoii kBOwlcd tliEt resort to hH Iviiids of cspeclionts 
in order to mislead them. Cajolery and eoercion are both em- 
ployed to gain the object in view. 

The Land Alienation Act in the Punjab is effectively protect- 
ing the Moslem Landholders. Mr. M. L. Darling, a distin- 
guished civilian in the Punjab has calculated that the total 
debt of the Moslem peasants roughly amounts to 75 erores 
of rupees or nearly 50 millioms sterling. The creditors are all 
Hindus. If the frantic efforts of the Hindus succeed in getting 
it repealed 90 per cent, of the Moslem peasants would automati- 
cally be disappropriated and their holdings oceupied by the 
Hindu money lenders who have advanced money to these poor 
people on usurious rates of interest. Some idea of the methods 
of these Hindu creditors may he formed by those people in 
Europe who have studied the dealings of the money lendm*s 
with their debtors during the Middle Ages. A large proportion 
of the savings of these poor Moslems goes into the pockets ot 
their creditors whose rapacity knows no bounds, even the 
domestic happiness of the people is not safe from them. The 
Hindu mind works out the problem in this way ; once the poor 
Moslem is dispossessed he at once becomes a mere serf and is 
thrown on the mercy of the man who takes his land. He has 
no visible means of livelihood, his wife, his childreri and he 
himself must either starve or he must accept conversion to 
Hinduism, and starving people are generally supposed to 
accept any conditions. Once this sturdy stock disappears, the 
backbone of the Moslem population in India will be broken. 

The Hindus have thus cast their net all round in order to 
crush the Moslems. The Moslems on their part have to face 
these problems. Their efforts to conciliate the Hindus have 
. unfortunately failed to- produce the desired effect. Unity 
Conferences were held at Simla, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares and 
Calcutta and after prolonged discussions the weary peace- 
makers came to the conclusion that no good could come out 
of these unity conferences. Tlie Moslems all over India real- 
ised that it was unavailing to make any sacrifices and to 
exercise self-restraint if their irreducible minimum was not 
acceptable to the Hindus. It would be an immense aid to peace 
and good relations if the Hindu politicians dropped all pious 
platitudes and freed themselves from formulas in which they 
have voluntarily become entangled in order to force the Mos- 
lems to make concessions wliich they deem unwise or unfair. 
The wliole question boils down to the one reflection. The 
Moslems cannot placate the implacable. 

These complicated problems have only to be slated to >show 
that they call for careful handling on the part of the British 
Government. No language that we can use will convey an ade- 
quate idea of the fears which the Moslems in India liave about 
their treatment at the hands of unappeasable majority. In 
spite of the dictates of common sense and despite the friendly 



advice of H. E. Lord Irwin, given at Bombay before bis depart- 
ure for England, the Hindu leaders have made no attempt to 
create confidence in the mind of the minority community. Their 
intransigence, the arrogance with which they treated the legiti- 
mate and reasonable demands of the IMosiems, their savage 
attacks on defenceless Moslems on the occasion of riots, even in 
the Provinees where Moslems are in a majority, show that they 
are incapable of humane and orderly government. India which 
contains heterogeneous populations professing radically different 
religions and speaking different languages, and inspired by tradi- 
tions and bitter memories of past and present rivalries, cannot 
by any means be considered to possess a homogeneous nation. 

If to-day the British protection were withdrawn from India, 
this so called nation would tear its own body to pieces and the 
Civil War which would inevitably ensue would engulf the whole 
country in a pandemonium of bloodslied and destruction of 
property. 

The Moslems in India number 70 millions, which is more than 
the present population of the German Republic. Are the vital 
interests of such a great population to be ignored ! And can any 
British Government go back on its pledges so solemnly given to 
them, and can that Government compel an unwilling people to 
accept an ideal theory of democracy and thus endanger its very 
existence. Nothing but a series of miracles can transform the 
mentality of a whole nation which has been slowly built up by 
cruel experiences. The British Government, we feel sure, will 
not treat its pledges as mere scraps of paper, they must continue 
to vindicate their reputation for justice and fair play. The 
present situation and crisis call for the exercise of the highest 
wisdom, for any step hastily taken maj^ become irrevocable and 
may put an end to the period of tranquillity and progress. 

Once an injustice is done in framing a constitution for a 
country nothing can change it except a bloody revolution. But 
before such a violent method changes the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, an incalculable harm shall have been done to the 
paramount interests of seventy millions of Indian IM'oslems -wbo 
have reposed full confidence in the promises of the British 
Government. They have enjoyed certain rights uninterruptedly 
ever since the inception of the reforms in India, and any arbitrary 
decision abrogating them would create a dangerous ])osition, for 
the Moslems will look upon it as the betrayal of the faith, which 
they had in the integrity of the British justice. 

In the Indian Central Committee the same virulent si'firit has 
reigned supreme. The Moslems where they are in a minority 
are not allowed to enjoy their present quota of representation 
in the Councils fixed by British Government with due regard 
to their position and impoidanee in the eomitry, for example in 
Madras they are 7 per cent, of the population but tiiey are 
given ]P> seats by way of weightage. This excess of Moslems 
does not in any way affect the overwhelming majority of the 
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Hinrlus, bnt the Hindu majority in the Indian Central Com- 
niittee has arbitrarily ruled that the Moslems in Madras, and in 
fact ill, all the other iirovinees are entitled only to representa- 
tion Oil population basis. We do' not mind if a single rule is 
made applicable to all the provinces, but when the provinces in 
which the Moslems are in a majority such as Punjab and Bengal 
come to be considered, this general rule is withheld and there 
the Moslem majority is reduced to a minority. 

We the two elected representatives of the Moslems of Bengal 
and the Punjab constituting the largest Moslem population {)f any 
single country, protested against this oppressive and despotic 
behaviour, but the representatives of the majority community 
arrogantly waived aside our vehement remonstrances and carried 
their resolution by the vote of their standing majority in the 
Committee. Throughout the discussions in the meetings of the 
Central Committee the one thing that comes out most promi- 
nently is that the Moslem interests and rights are treated with 
the utmost contempt and injustice. 

No canons of democracy can condone the crime of reducing 
the majority into a minority, but this has actually been done by 
the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

Those who defame the character of the Holy Prophet of Islam 
are held up as the models of virtue and those who inflict the 
greatest injury on the Moslems are patriots and heroes. For 
more than two centuries this spirit of intense hatred has openly 
pursued its destructive course, and has constantly been gaining 
in strength and volume. The climax is reached when the will 
to destroy the Moslems reveals itself in the determination to 
subvert the Moslem right in the future constitution of India, by 
abolishing those safeguards which the British Government have 
deemed so necessary for preserving the rights of the Moslems. 

We do not ^nd none in fact can condemn the efforts of the 
Hindus to regain their independenee. In fact the British people 
can say with pride that they have prepared the Indians as indeed 
several other peoples for self-Government. The South Africans, 
the Irish, the Australians, and Egyptians have one after the 
other secured the coutrol of their own national life. India’s 
claim to the same position ultimately cannot be denied, but the 
Hindus have to consider in their sober moments that they are 
not the only Community inhabiting India ; Moslems number 
70 luiliions and Depressed Classes about 60 millions, Christians 
and non-Brahmans are not negligible quantities. The sum total 
of minority Communities constitutes approximately half the 
number of the entire population, and this half fears that the 
majority Community is selfishly determined to monopolise all 
power in India and that it will use that power for its own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the minorities. The Hindus must 
disarm these Communities of such fears and suspicions. They 
should understand that unless they win their confidence, India’s 
political aspirations are an empty dream. 


^ Tile meagre description which w-e have given of the real inten- 
tions of the majority Commnnily will, we hope, give some idea 
of the relations subsistiBg bet^yeen the two main but rival Com- 
mnnities. The Moslems in their every day life experience in- 
credibly hostile opposition from the Hindus and this has natiirally 
made them very apprehensive eoneerning their future. Some 
prominent Moslems, realising the dangers of the position in 
which the Moslem Community was placed, thought it was in- 
cumbent on tliein to take stock of the situation and to consult 
the leading men of all provinces in order to enunciate a definite 
and categorical policy. This project w^'as at once carried out and 
an All-India Conference of the Moslems was convened at Delhi 
over which H. H. The Agha Khan presided. It was an unique 
and representative gathering of the most prominent and infiiieu- 
tial Moslem leaders in India. Men who had belonged to opposite 
camps among the Moslems were seen on the same platform in 
support of it. Its deliberations lasted for two days and the 
whole situation vis-a-vis the circumstance's created by tlio accept- 
ance of file Nehru Report by tbe Hindus of India was tlioroiighly 
discussed ; and the following eomprehensive resolution w'as 
unanimously passed, the entire gathering standing up to em- 
phasise its importance. 

Resolution No. 1. All-India Moslem Conference, " 
Delhi, 1st January, 1929. 

Whereas, in view of India’s vast extent and its ethnological, 
linguistic, administrative and geogra|)hical or territorial divisions, 
the only foinn of Government suitable to Indian conditions is a 
federal system with complete autonomy and la^siduary powers 
vested in the constituent ’States, the Central Government having 
control only of sneh matters of common interest as may be 
specifically entrusted to it by the Constitution ; 

And whereas, it is essential that no Bill, resolution, motion 
or amendment regarding inter-Communal matters be moved, 
discussed or passed by any Legislature, Central or Provincial, 
if a three-fourth majority of the members of eitlier the Hindu 
or the Moslem Community affected thereby in tliat legislature 
oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of such Bill, 
resolution, motion or amendment. 

Ancl wliereas the right of Moslems to elect their represen- 
tatives on the various Indian Legislatures tiirougii separate 
electorates is now the law of the land and Moslems cannot be 
deprived of that right wuthout their consent ; 

And whereas in the conditions existing at present in India 
and so long as those eonditicns continue to exist, retn'esentation 
in various legislatures and other statutory self-Coveiaiing bodies 
of Moslems through their own separate electorates i^^ essential 
in order to bring into existence a really representative demo- 
cratic Government ; 
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And wliereas as: long as/Musalnians. are not satisfied ' that 
their rights and interests .are adequately safeguarded in. the con- 
stitution, tliej will in no w.ay consent to, the est.ablishnieiit of 
yoint' eIecto,rates, whether, with or without conditions ; , 

. And whereas, for' the purposes aforesaid, it is essential that 
Musalmans should have 'their due 'share in the Oeiitral .and P.ro- 
vineial Cabinets ;, , ^ 

And whereas ft is essential that .representation of Musalmans 
in. the, various Legislatures and other, statutory , self -governing 
bodies should be based,, on a plan whereby the Moslem majority 
in those provinces' .'where Musalmans . constitute a. majority of 
population shall in no way be affected and in the provinces in 
which Miisaliiians constitute a minority they shall have a repre- 
sentatio.n in no case: less, than that enjoyed', by , under the 
existing law ; 

And whereas representative Moslem gatherings in all pro- 
vinces in India have unanimously resolved that with a view to 
provide adequate safeguards for the protection of Moslem in- 
terests ill India as a whole, Musalmans should have the right of 
33 per cent, representation in the Central Legislature and the 
Conference entirely endorses that demand ; 

And whereas on ethnological, linguistic, geographical and 
administrative grounds the province of Sindh has no affinity 
whatever with the rest of the Bombay Presidency and its un- 
conditional constitution into a separate province, possessing its 
own separate legislative and admimstrafive machinery on the 
same lines as in othexf provinces of India is essential in the inter- 

of its people, the Hindu minority in Sindh being given 
adequate and effective representation in excess of their proportion 
in the population, as. may be given to Musalmans in provinces'in 
which they constitute a minority of population ; 

And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
the N, W. P. .Province- and Baluchistan' along such lines as may 
be adopted in other provinces of India is essential not onljr in 
the interests of those x^i’oviiices but also of the Constitutional 
advance of India as a whole, the Hindu Minorities in those 
provinces being given adequate and effective representation in 
excess of their proportion in populafion as is given to the Moslem 
Community in provinces in which it -constitutes a minority of the 
population ; 

And whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian 
administration that provision should be made in the Constitu- 
tion giving Moslems their adequate share along with other 
Indians in all services- of the State and on all statutory self- 
governing bodies, having due regard to the requirements -of 
efficiency ; 

And whereas having regard to the political conditions obtain- 
ing in India it is essential that the Indian Constitution should 
embody adequate safeguards 'for protection and promotion of 
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Moslem ecliieatioiij ' languages^; religion, personal law and Moslem 
claritable institutions, and for. their due share in grants in aid.; 

And whereas it is essential that the constitution should pro- 
vide that no change in the Indian Constitution shall, after its 
inauguration be made by the Central Legislature except wdth the 
concurrence of all the States ■ constituting the Indian federation ; ■ 

: This Conference emphatically ; declares that no constitiiiion, 

by whomsoever proposed or devised, will be acceptable to Indian 
Moslems unless it conforms with the principles embodied in this 
resolution.” ' 

This resolution was acclaimed ' all ' over India' which demon- ;■ 
strated in .iiimdstakable terms , the solidarity of 'Moslem opinion 
with regal'd to the various problems elosety toiiehiiig their 
tranquil and progressive life in India. 

The Moslems belonging to the different stratas of society 
freely discussed and commented upon the cordial reception given 
by the Moslem Community all over India to the Eoyal Statutory 
Commission which they thought wmild impress the British 
people with the desirability of reciprocating the friendly attitude 
■ of the Moslems towards them. The iinfriendiy and aggressively 
hostile spirit exhibited by ' the Hindus afforded a, gr^ait contrast 
to the Moslem behaviour. ■ ' 

The Moslems are awaiting with great interest, the result of 
this co-operation and goodwill shown by them to the Statutory 
Commission. 

Separate Electorate. 

We have tried to trace the growth of the existing animosities 
between Hindus and Moslems and the influence they have exer- 
cised in determining the attitude of the Moslems with regard to 
the constitutional problems confronting India and England. 
The world’s history does not record a single instance in which 
a. test of such eollossai magnitude was undertaken by any people 
in the past. It is not so much the inagiiitude which appeals one 
as the variety and nature . of '-the conditions for which suitable 
solutions^ must be pro.videcl. The varying requirements of various 
...Communities tax/ the ingenuity of the political physician. The ^ 
patient hopes that the remedy applied will not prove worse than 
the disease itself. His faith in the skill of his physician will rest 
on the efficiency of his prescriptions given after a thorough and 
correct diagnosis. 

The British administrators brought into exi>stei'ice novel political 
conditions which have set j^eopk dreaming about their future, 
they feel the urge of new aspirations such as they had never before 
experienced. The breezes from the West have besides touched 
the chords of a new life and enthralled the very soul of the 
people. All honour is due to the British people who prepare 
disintegrated iieople for great destinies. 
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We have no doubt that the practical wisdom of the British will 
not flag but will discover a workable scheme for the needs of 
the Indian peoples. 

The All-India Moslem Conference has laid great eiiiphasis 
on separate and communal electorates in its main resolution. 
In fact it declares that the Moslems will not accept any con- 
stitution by whomsoever framed which deprives them of this 
safeguard./ The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
enumerate the points which must be investigated and reported 
on by the Royal Commission to be appointed in the 3 - ear 1929. 
One "of these points is ‘ ' The important matteiv of the/ retentioii 
of communal representation. ' ' While leaving the determination 
of this supreme question to the careful coiisideratioii of 
the Royal Commission, the distinguished authors a clear 
lead to the Commissioners in these words : “ At this point we are 
brought face to face with the most difficult question which arises 
in connection with elected Assemblies, whether communal elec- 
torates are to be maintained. We may be told that this is a 
closed question, because the Mohammedans will never agree to 
any revision of the arrangement x')romised them by Lord Miiito 
in 1906, and secured to them the reforms of 1009. But wc 
have felt bound to re-examine the question iVtlly in the light of 
onr new policy, and also because we have been pressed to extend 
the system of Communal electorates in a variety of directions. 
This is no new probiem. It has been disenssed periodically from 
the time when the first steps were taken to liberalise the Coiineils. 
There has hitherto been a weighty consensus of opinion that in a 
country like India no principle of representation other than by 
interest is practiealty possible. Lord Duff erin held this view in 
1888, and in 1892 Lord Lansdowne’s Government wrote that 
“ The representation of such a Community upon such a scale as 
the Act permits can only be secured by providing that each 
important class shail have the opportunity of making its views 
known in Council by the mouth of some member speeiall; 
acquainted with theinri^ 


We note that in 1892 the small size of the ( •ouneils was reck- 
oned as a factor in the decisions and that the coiitrarv view was 
not without its exponents, but we feel no doubt that Lord 
Minto's Government followed the predominant opinion when, 
in 1907, they pressed for an important extension of the Com- 
munal principle. Thus we have had to reckon not only with 
the settled existence of the system, but with a large xohmie of 
weighty opinion that no other method is feasible. 

Again in another place they reaffirm what is quoted above. 

The Mohammedans regard these as settled facts, and auv 
attempt to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter prote.st 
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and put a severe strain on the loyalty of a Community which has 
behaved with conspicuous loyalty during a period of very great 
difficulty, and which we know to be feeling no small anxiety 
for its own welfare under a system of popular Government/’ 

The Moslems have given proof of their unflinching loyalty 
to the British Government* under extremely delicate and diffieiilt 
conditions. They fought against their own co-religionists in 
spite of the proclamation of Jehad or Holy War by the Turks 
and deispite the injunctions of their saei^ed Scriptures. No 
sacriflee could be greater and yet the reward they received was 
so meagre. It is perhaps an instance of poetical justice that 
they are threatened wuth the chances of being deprived of this 
special pritdlege. 

If^the unexpected happens the whole of the Moslem world 
will ring with the stories of the Moslem cause in India being 
betrayed by the British people,' 

During onr tour in India not a single Moslem body or witness 
has asked for joint electorates, on the contrary there is a strange 
consensus of opinion in favour of separate electorates. This 
overwhelming unity of purpose and demand is irresistible. No 
parochial self interest or arriere pensee has been able to damage 
this unanimity. The 70 millions of Moslems have no trust in 
the bona tides of the majority Community. They fear that in 
a system of joint electorates their representatives will be merely 
the mandatories of the Hindus and will not be competent enough 
to protect the interests of their own Community. In the pro- 
vinces like the Punjab and Bengal where the Moslems are in a 
majority the voting strength of the Hindus is greater and there- 
fore tlie men returned to the Councils will not be in proportion 
to their actual numbers and they would, besides, be the nominees 
of the Hindus, because the state o_f indebteduess of the rural 
classes is so hopeless that the creditors, who are all Hindus, will 
exercise a treniendous pressure on the Moslem voters and only 
such men will be elected as are acceptable to Hindus, 

The idea that Moslems will in their turn, send Hindus of their 
own choice is absolutely misleading because the same causes 
which militate against patriotic Moslems getting themselves 
elected will operate against Hindus of desirable types and 
character securing success in the elections. 

We have explained above how utterly impossible it is in the 
face o.i: the paucity of Moslem voters ami the dcploralde state of 
iiiclebtedness of the rural classes to send really representative 
Moslems in whom they can place implicit corilxdenee. The in- 
debtedness of the peasantry is such a tremendous misfortune 
that it paralyses the Moslem activities in all directions and 
places them at the absolute mercy of the Hindu capitalist, who 
unfortunately knows only too well how to exploit this weakness 
of the Moslem masses. 

It is the consciousness of this formidable force, added to which 
is the strong hope that perhaps the British Government would 
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support tlie, idea of joint , eleetorateSj wMcli .makes tlie Hindus 
to . adopt an uncompromising attitude. Numeroiis unity confer- 
ences produced no tangible ^results .and ^ tlie Hindus .remained 
unmoved by argument and by appeal. 

• The Moslems,., at .the dictates botbi of ..reaso.n and necessity, 
oppose .the 'idea of joint electorates.' They find by bitter experi- 
ence, that tbeir safety lies only in continuing to enjoy tlie right, 
of separate and eoinmunal electorates. This .system has proved 
highly satisfactory, and the Punjab, Admiiiistrative Eeport,' 
,1907-8, bears strong testimony to it. 

. “ The system of each re.ligions ’ Commiiiiity eleeting its own 
representatives has been extended' to Eeivari and aimbala so . as 
to equalise the number of Hindu and Moliamiaeclan menibers. 
This S3?'stem, ■where it' has been tried in the ' Punjab,, has proved 
popular and successful as.it I'emoves a frequent cause of friction 
and secures the representation of .minorities.’^ If these views; 
held good in 1908, they have more force and reason in these 
anxious days. The distribution of population is such in the 
Punjab where, on the whole, the Moslems are in a majority that 
except in 12 out of 29 districts the Moslem members returned to 
the Council wdll be the creatures of the Hi’jidiis and Sikhs. 
The Moslem Community will never accept this situation which 
would be unavoidable if the Moslems are unjustly deprived of 
the right of separate and communal electorates. 

The capitalist has already reduced him to penury by usury, 
he is backward in education, he is deficient in organisation, he 
has practically no share in the trade of the country and if on the 
top of it his political subjection to the Hindu Malia Sabha is 
completed by the system of joint electorates, then the 70 jnillions 
of Moslems in India will suffer from a erushrng tyranny both 
economic and political. It tvoiild we hope be instructive to the 
uninitiated to know that the cunning device undertying the 
idea of joint electorates is the work of the Iliiidu politician 
who bore no burden of the Great War, in fact he vras busily 
engaged in profiteering and built up huge fortunes by getting 
Army Contracts. While he was making and hoarding money 
the poor Moslem was shedding his blood in defence of the 
British Empire. 

In August, 1906 a Committee of the Governor-Generars 
executive Council was formed to consider a number of sugges- 
tions for reform, including amon’g other matters, inereVsed 
representation on the Indian and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
This Committee '' gave special attention to the problem of 
Moslem representation. As a result of their enquiries the Com- 
mittee found that the Moslems had not been sufficiently repre- 
sented on the existing Councils, that the few elected members 
had not been realty representative and that nominations had 
failed to secure the appointment of the Moslems of the class 
desired by the Community.’’ (Government Blue Book on Com- 
munal representation in the ; Legislatures and Local Bodies.) 



An^all Jadia Moslem deputation, presented an address' to II. ' 1, 
liOrd M on 1st October,, . 1906 in whieb it gave frank ex- 
pression to tlieir hopes and fears , and sought a positive pro- 
nouneeiiient from' the - Governor-General. Lord Minto in reply 
said, tM am as firmly comdneed as I believe joii to be that any 
electoral representation in India would be doomed to miscliievons 
failure wMeli. aimed , at .granting a, personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the Comiminitles eoni- 
prising the populations of this eontinent.’’ This important and 
weighty proiiouneement was made when Hiiidn Moslem 
rivalries and bloody conflicts had not assumed the present Mdeous 
aspect. 

The secGiid Reading of the. Indian, Councils Bill was moved in 
the House of Commons on 2nd April, 1909. In a later stage 
of' this, debate Mr.'- Asquith (afterwards Lord Asquith) said, 

TJndoiibtcdiy there will be a separate register for Sloslems. 
To ns here at first sight it looks an objectionable thing because 
it discriminates between people and segregates tliem into 
classes on the Basis of religious creed. I do not think that is 
a very foTiniclabi.e objection. The distinetion betNveeix Aloslom 
and Hind 11 is not merety religious but it cuts deep dcrsvii into 
the traditions of the historic past, and is also differentiated by 
the habits and social customs of the Comimiiiity.” 

Wq may' add more authorities in support of our eontention, 
but we think it is enough for us to say that practically all 
responsible British Statesmen have seen that it is natural that 
the Moslems should have the instinctive apprehension of dangers 
and difficulties of their position, and they accordingly provided 
safeguards against them. We may frankly say that anything 
built on the theory that they are noii-existeut or iiisi.gnifieant 
is doomed to failure. 

The British Government are themselves pledged spontaneously 
and by their own free will to make good the declarations made 
by their predecessors. The Moslems thus hope that the obliga- 
tions into ■wdiieh Great Britain has entered will be faithfully 
discharged. 

The Hindus constantly decry against the insistent demand of 
the Moslems for separate and Communal electorates asserting 
that such a system is an outrage against democratic principles. 
We have shown above that these pious platitudes are merely^' a 
mask to cover their deep-rooted design to destroy the Moslems 
in India." They use these catch phrases in order to justify tlieir 
arguments to those who believe that India is immediately ready 
to assimilate all western theories of democracy and that its 
population is perfectly homogeneous. We would not doubt the 
honesty of iatentioiis, but we would like them to ]>ause and 
reflect whether he is not falling into the net of the Brahiuans 
■when he accepts his brand new ideas of democracy. He ought 
to know^ that the entire Hindu social system is built on caste 
inequality and could the Brahmin honestly say that deinoeratie 
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ideas as understood in the West were acceptable to a i>opula- 
tion which was graded in innumerable castes and accepted their 
inequalities as the decree of divine Providence which regarded 

about 60 millions of Hindus as “ untouchable.” 

There is no society in the world so incredibly honeycombed in 
social inequalities, grades and degrees of touehability as t)ie 
Hindus, and yet they masquerade before the Western people 
as a demoeratie nation. 

It would be highly instrnetive to those who would like to 
be in possession of Ml information before definitely forming 
their opinion that even before the existence of the present Hindu 
Moslem tension and when the relations between the two 
Communities were cordial, the Moslem candidates had no clianee 
of election in a mixed electorate. 

The Blue Book, Vol. I, published in 1908, containing fiie 
proposals of the Government of India and Despatch of the 
Secretary of State says about Madras on page 16 — “The 
statistics from 189B to 1906 show the professional middle class 
holding 66.6 of the selected seats ; the landholders 5.5 ; Euro- 
pean Commercial Slemhers 24.1 ; and the representatives of 
Indian Commerce 1.9. No Mohammedan has succeeded in 
obtaining a seat by election.” 

Dealing with Bombay it says — “ The statistics from 1890 to 
1906 show that the professional middle class obtained 50.7 per 
cent, of the election seats ; the landholders 22.6 ; the Moham- 
medans ll.B.” Whereas according to the population Lheir ])er- 
eentage ought to have been 20. Contimiing, it says^ — ■“ xYs re- 
gards IMohannnedans, the opiirions sent up by the Bombii.y 
Government seem to indicate that nothing but separate repre- 
Hentations will satisfy the Community and that they reseiit the 
idea of nomination.” 

About Bengal, it say.s — “ The .stati.sties from 189.3 to 1906 
show that 52.8 per cent, of the elected members have been 
drawn from the professional middle class ; 13.2 from the land- 
holders ; 5.7 from the Mohammedans.” Whereas according to 
the poiuilation they ought to have been 18 per cent. 

About the Ibiited Provinces, it says — “ Statistics from 1.393 
show the professional middle class holding 50 per cent, of the 
elective seats ; landholders 20.6 ; Mohammedans none. ” Accord- 
ing to the population they ought to have been 14 per cent. 
Continuing, it says— “ In commenting on the working of the 
existing regulations. Sir James La Touche observed two years 
ago that Jio Alohammedau had ever been elected by a repre- 
sentative grou]).” 

About Eastern Bengal and Assam, it says — “ Althongli the 
Mohannneclans form a majority of the population of the province, 
they are at present comparatively unorganised, and thev can 
only be adequately represented by means of a special electorate.” 

I’he above results and experiences as embodied in official 
documents, are extremely illuminating and should convince all 
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wisil to reaeli eoi*r\eet eoncliision in order to deal out justice 
to all. If the result of joint eleetorates was so iitterl}' disappoint- 
ing* and unfair ill the ease of the ^ 1393 to 190(5, 

wliat would it be in these days when inter-conimuiial strife and 
hatred is verging on cml war. 

An iiiiique instance of their perversity is enough to disillu- 
sion the British Govermnent. While discussing the constructive 
proposals for various provinces in India, the Hindu nunnber-i 
in the Gentral Committee by their majority votes decided that 
the representation should be on population basis, and this prin- 
ciple was adhered to in the case of ail provinces in which the 
Tlindus are in a majority, but when we discussed the Punjab 
in which the Moslems are in a majority, the Hindus, made a 
volte face and reversed this principle. On our motion that 
the Moslems in the Punjab should get representation on popuia- 
tion basis, they refused it and on division the three followmg 
voted for the motion : — 

Sir Arthur Proom. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khasn 

Dr. A. Suhrawavdy. 

Against the motion : — 

Sir Saiikaran Nair. 

Sir H. S. Gour. 

S. B. liberoi. 

This tie created an awkward situation for the Hirulii nieiiibers, 
but tile chairman, Sir Sankaran Nair, used his casting vote, 
i.e., he used his I’ote twice and thus defeated the IMo.dems ; in 
fact the Hindus destroyed the very prinei]de whicli they had 
established. 

The manifestation of this malevolent spirit is but a symptom 
of what might liapjien if the safeguards ])rovided for the 
minorities are abolished. 

XT) icise man under these circumstances would think ot 
abandoning tbe safe course wliich has been so far followed. Tt 
is undenialde that it removes [ill chances of clash and gives tiie 
minorities that sense of security which is so essmilird for the 
jieaee of a vast country with her diversified nationalities and her 
racial and religious differoncos. 

In very trntli there are no signs of tho advent of that unity 
wdiich is the lirst essential to the creation of a modei-n stale. 

If no arbitrary metliods are ado])ted to force an un willing 
people to accept a principle which they crmsider fatal to their 
very existence in India, -and if the ado])tiori of sue!) principles 
is left entirely to their own choice and <li‘terminatiou, ail may 
reasonably hope that ultintately a workable corporation between 
Hindus and j^Ioslems may give a chance for the re-esta!)lishment 
of inter-communal peace, and the convalescent Indian Avorld 
may swiftly regain health. 
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■„Tlie rights and claims of -the Moslems to a careful study of 
their speeiar interests, and legitimate sentiments are sacred. ^ The 
fruits of .reasons and the benefits of justice must not be denied to 
them.. , 

It is necessary that before the national life as a whole can work 
.out a basis of , self -consistency and harmony,.-., these constituents 
probleros will iiare to find theix^ own solution. 

Weiohtage, in the Legislative Bodies fob the Moslems. 

On the occasion of the second Eeadiiig of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, the Secretary of State, Lord Moiiey, said— 

The' Moslems demand three things. I had the pleasure of- 
reeeiriiig a clexoiitation from them and I know very well what is 
in their" miiids. They demand an election of their own repre- 
sentatives to tliese Councils in aU the stages just as in Cyprus, 
where I think Moslems vote by themselves. They have nine 
votes and the non-Moslems have three or the other way about ; 
so in Bohemia where the Germans vote alone and have their 
own register. Therefore we are not without a precedent and a 
parallel for the idea of a sexDarate register. Secondly, they want 
a ntimber of seats in excess of their numerical strength. These 
two demands we are quite ready and intend to meet in 

Lord Morley than whom there has been no greater Statesman 
and Scholar, and a staunch Liberal during and after the 
Victorian era, felt compelled to recognise the justice of the 
Moslem case. He saw the imperative necessity of saving a 
Community from the onslaught of a majority which desired 
selfishly to satisfy its own lust of power irrespective of the claims 
of others. 

An important Community which for eight hundred years had 
been the supreme rulers of India and which but for the with- 
drawal of Ahmed Shah Abdali after Panipat would again have 
regained paramount power in this country could by no magnani- 
mous people be reduced to the status of serfs and dependents of 
noisy pen driwers. The Moslems are no doubt in a minority in 
this country, but their collective total of population is so great 
that no single country of the size of India has such a large 
number of people. It is more than a single nation of any 
country in the world. It belongs to a religion which has world 
wide prestige and which still has voice in the determination of 
world history, and we venture to say that if the British were to 
withdraw from India the Moslems would soon reassert their 
authority. 

If the Moslems are given weightage only in those provinces in 
which tlieir population falls short of 20 per cent., it would not 
reduce tlie overwhelming majority of the Hindus to any appreci- 
able degree, and by way of reciprocity the Moslems would be 
prepared to concede to the Hindus the same privilege which 
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they demand for themselves, weiglitage where their popula- 
tion is below 20 per cent, for example in'N. F. Province, and 
Baluchistan, Lord Minto in his reply to the Moslem deputation 
admitted the undeniable political and historical importance of 
the Moslems, t! And yon jnstly claim that yonr position shoiilci 
be estimated not only on your numerical strength but in respect 
to the political importance of your Community and the service 
it has rendered to the Empire. I am erdirely in accord with 
you.^’ 

Summing up their conclusions with regard to the representa- 
tion of the Moslem Community and the necessary weigbtage to 
be given to it, the Government of India said— 

(4) Though a majority can always impose its will upon 
a minority, the eifectiveness of a minority depends upon 
its being lax^ge enough to have the sense of not being entirely 
overwhelmed/’ 

The Moslems in every province iiiimber by millions except in 
Central Provinces and Burma where they are only about half 
a million in either case. No sensible man w’oiilci place these 
millions of human beings in a position of utter insigiiidcanee. 
Apart from the justice of the claim the Moslems will show 
their sense of fairness by ineeting the Himlii to the 

same extent in their majority piwinces by -way of reciprocity. 

It must be clearly understood that the Hindus do not require 
any weiglitage in the Punjab and Bengal, because their numbers 
in these two Provinces are almost on a parity with those of the 
Moslems. The Hindus in these places neither need, nor can the 
Moslems afford to give them any weiglitage there. 

The Moslems in the Punjab constitute 56 per cent, of the 
entire population and in Bengal abont 54 per cent., in both eases 
the margin is so narrow that it would be extremely risky for the 
Moslem majority to yield any ground, and it would be unreason- 
able on the part of the Hindus to ask for any addition to their 
numbers. Any effort to extort any seats from the Moslems would 
be a deliberate attempt to create Hindu majority even in the 
Punjab. The Moslems by their demand do not reduce the Hindu 
majority to minority and not even to equality. 

The majority Report of the Punjab Committee has treated the 
Moslem Community with great injustice. They have reduced 
their majority to a single vote, ie.,, instead of 56 per cent, they 
want 51 per cent, representation in the Legislative Couneil, end 
the same ratio will probably be allowed in the local bodies. The 
Moslem Press and the Moslem organisations , have angrily repudi- 
ated this proposal. We desire to know if the Hindus would 
accept the position of their ?najority in any province being 
reduced to a single vote. We vehemently oppose this idea and 
strongly support the demand that full Moslem share of repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council, as well as in the local 
bodies should be conceded to them. 



Moslem Eefresektation in the PBOViNoiAii Cabinets. 

Tlic aclvcrso winds of coimmina,! bitternoss and conflict eompti 
m to strongly press the desirability of Moslem representation in 
the Cabinets of the various provinces. As we have advocated 
provincial autonomy and the abolition of dyarchy therefore the 
Coverniiients of these provinces will be composed entirely of 
Indians who will be the elected Members of the Councils. In 
most of the provinces the Moslems are the minority Coiuiiiunity, 
and even wnth the excess seats given by way of weightage they 
cannot wield such an influence as to harass the majority Coni- 
niunity. 

We consider that the inclusion of a Moslem Minister in the 
Cabinet is essential, for the simple reason that the population of 
Moslems in. every province spreads over millions ; wise and far- 
seeing statesmanship would realise that these millions of people, 
which in any country in Europe would have great deference, 
nay, even respect paid to their washes, must not be neglected and 
crushed by the insensate bigotry of the majority Comm unity. 

We have no hope that the confidence which w^e may place in 
the honesty and public spirit of the majority Gommimity wall 
at all be justified. The evidence given by the Moslems in all 
the provinces strong^ urge that the Cabinets should comprise 
the representatives of their people. In fact, under the present 
arrangement the Governments of practically all the provinces 
have Moslem Ministers and members. There is great aprehen- 
sion in our minds that if things are left to the discretion of the 
Chief Minister wdio wmuld inevitably be a Hindu in most of the 
autonomous Governments the Moslems wall have notliiiig to 
expect especially 'when the constitution does not provide for it. 
It may be said that this w^ould be a constitutional dereliction or 
anomaly, but the most cogent reason against this a-siimpiion 
ahva,ys is that Indians ease is unique, to which there is no parallel 
ill the wmrkl, and therefore the special merits of this case call far 
.special treatment. No flight of imagination can deem it possible 
that Westminster model wdll fit in the special eonditioris of India, 
and some device has to be thought of for meeting' the situation. 
Onee it is realised that millions of people cannot be left to the 
tender mercies of the revengeful rival Oommunify, then the 
panacea can be diseovered. 

The supreme ideal to be constantly kept in view- is the snr'iorn. 
fnid harmonious progress pursued in a spirit of mutual goodwdll 
and devotion to common Iieritage. This, in our opinion, is only 
possible when the various elements of the population feel the 
urge of common interest, and common interests cannot appeal to 
those who are w^eak and are oppressed by the strornr. 

Those wdio wa'll deal our Report will w^e feel sure, be 
interested to know^ how’ the Hindu mind works in ohedience to 
PTCconeoived policy. Tn the meetings of the Indian Central 
vominittee w^e jiroposed that in the Cabinet of the autonomous 



Madras Presidency^' Moslem representation must be incliicled^,, 
and aitboiigli we appealed to the Hindu members from various 
points of view of expediency, pre>sent practice and the dieiates of 
astute statesmanship which would carry a dynamie minority 
with it, but oiir cry failed to secure a sympathetic re>sporise. The 
argument wTiich they advanced against us was that they did not 
want Communal Cabinets, but the Chairman, Sir Sankaraii 
Nair, conveniently forgot that he had included the following pro- 
visions in his own proposals for the autonomous Punjab 

4. The Cabinet shall consist of one Moslem, one Hiiidii 
and one Sikh Minister^’ 

5. The Governor shall nominate each Minister separately 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council He 
may also nominate a fourth Minister as a Member of the 
Cabinet, not on Communal grounds, but for his special 
qualification. The fourth member shall be a Sikh or a- 
(ihristiaii, an olhciai or non-ofieiaL” 

6. ‘‘It shall be open to the Governor to assign the 
administration of the Magisterial and Police Departments 
to any Minister, except to a Moslem or a Hindu. The 
allotment of all other subjects shall be determined by the 
Cabinet 

At the ]\leeting, however, he moved the foilowing resolution a- ” 

'‘That the Cabinet should consist of one Moslem, one 
Hindu and one Sikh Minister, and also a fourth Minister, 
who shall be appointed not on Communal groundn, but for 
his special quaiitieations, and wiio Avould be neither a Hindu 
nor a Moslem, but who may be an official or a non-offieial. 

This resolution fell through because Sir H. S. Goar’s amen<l- 
raent was carried, but Ills numbers 4. 5, 6, are an epitome of his 
deep seated and innermost antipatliy. We have stated above 
that he and his Hindu colleagues flatW refused to eurertain our 
proposal for including a Moslem Minister in the Cabinets of the 
various provinces, obviously with the idea of inaugurating a 
purely Hindu Swaraj which would deal with millions of Moslems 
in every province in strict adherence to the preconceived and 
comprehensible plan of either reducing the Moslems to absolute 
slavery, or Aviping them out altogether. 

■When he did not Avant any Communal Cabinets and left ir 
entirely to the majority leader in the Council to form his Cabinet, 
why did he lay cloArn another and contradictory law for the 
province in Avhich the Moslems Avere in a majority and in A\diicii 
they had a chance of forming their OAvn Cabinet according to the 
principle enunciated by him. There can only be one conclusion 
and no other, that he does not Avant even democratic laAvs to be 
observed in the ease of the Moslems for the fear that bv virtue of 
it the Moslems Avill enjoy the rights of majority. According to 
his scheme in the Cabinet of the Punjab province there Avouid be 
one Moslem, one Hindu-ancI one 'S'ffih Minister, and the fourth 



would be preferably a Sikb. Thus out of four Ministers tiiere 
will be only one Moslem, . wlio woiikl ' naturally be a dependent 
of tbe tliree Hiiiclii and Sikh Ministers and that in a province in 
whieli the Moslems are in a majority, the Moslems being 56 per 
cent, of the total population, of the province. 

It is not only a denial of their right, but by a combination of 
force and fraud the Moslems are to be 'destroyed root and braneh. 
Apart from it the portfolio of Law and ' Order is not to be in 
charge of either a Moslem or Hindu Minister, but he does not 
include Sikh Minister in this category evidently hoping that it 
will go either to the third or fourth Minister, who would both be 
Sikhs. . Ill this way the real povver vdll be in the hands of the 
Hindus, who will , be , able to break the Moslem strength in a 
province v/hicli is Moslem par excellence.- 

■ We- hope that we have made it cle'ar-that both reason' and 
necessity demand -that in view of the Hindu attitude, which is 
undeniably subversive and: malignant-, the dnelusioii of Moslem, 
representation, in the Cabinet should be guaranteed by tlie new 
Constitution. 

We cannot repeat too often that in the face of siieli a meiiaee 
to their existence as a Comniiinit}^, the Moslems can have no 
peaceful and progres.sive life in their country and it is this keen 
sense of insecurity and injustice which make some pensively to 
weigh the advantages of efficient dictatorship against the galling 
asperities of the so-called democracy. 

In such a siiuatioia sentimental illusions will not avail. 

Seventy millions of Moslems insist upon their rights and 
interests to be precisely defined and guaranteed and t.lieir G-oveni- 
ment insured to them in the provinces in which they are in a 
majority. They are as patriotic as the Hindus, in fact they 
have made more sacrifices to widen the boundaries of India’s 
liber'ties than the Hindus, but they, desire to be perfectly clear 
dll this point that they do not want to be exterininated by Hindu 
Swarajists, who would he dominant all over India and even in 
the provinces in which they are in a minority. 

India is the birthplace of all Communities, and these' must 
find scope for the development of their -own 'genius on their own. 
lines,., and contribute to 'the amenities ■ of politicar lif e by their 
unaided effort and converge in one possible point till 'in the 
process of time, corporate and political and social life is possible. 
Do not Ireland and Cyprus find life’s possibilities greater now 
than when there was no clear definition of the separate rights of 
the various elements of the population f 

^The longer a solution on these lines is delayed, the greater 
will be the danger of Communal conflicts and bloodshed. It is 
an open secret that India is divided into two armed camus and 
any violent method • f orcing - an unwilling people to submit to 
conditions against -which its very soul re-volts, will ignite a fire 
which would be extremely difficult to extinguish ; but even if it is 
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put down, by tiie heavy hand of -the Military , can any ealciilation 
be made, of the terrible havoc in life and property which it, 

" Wmild necessarily involve. We venture to utter these warnmgs 
W'ith the full sense of' responsibility, nnd oiir duty towards our 
Country ends here. 

Sepakation OF Sind F-BOM Bombav, 

The demand for the separation of Sind from Bombay has 
been insisted upon for a long time. 

From all points of view political, religious, liguistie and 
racial, the expediency appeals to those who seek practical solu- 
tions for intricate problems. The conditions calling for a 
separate unit exist in almost ideal form there. 

it has a homogeneous population ; from religious and racial 
standpoints there is no other province in India which is so free 
of impediments in the way of carving it out as a self-contained 
area. The population of the Moslems is overwhelming, and the 
Hindu element is only nominal. But this great population of 
the Moslems is kept clown by the dvfarflng influence of the 
Hiiidii 111 asses ill the Bombay Presidency, who deliberately adopt 
every means to repress the Moslem aspirations for self-expres- 
sion, The Moslem masses realising their helpless condition in 
the face of Hindu capitalists who carry on a systematic policy 
of exploiting and dispossessing tlieiii of their lands, see 'no other 
Vvay of . einaiicipatiiig themselves from the cliitclies of . these 
people except by raising a distressing cry for separation. In 
fact if separation does not come soon the plight of the Moslems 
would indeed be ..pitiable,^ The authors of the Montagiie-Chelms- 
ford Report raise '110 cliffieulties in the ivay of re'moclelling pro- 
vinces and territories.- But ,we are bound to indicate they 
observe our own clear opinion that' ^vherever such .redistribn- 
tioiis are necessary and can be effected by process of consent the 
attempt to do so should be iiiade.’’ 

The consent of the -vastly superior number of Moslems is not 
required as they demand it knowing' that their prosperity and 
.selhgoveriinient cannot eoihe: unless they -burst tlie chains rrhieh 
s.trangie their life. 

’ The- Hindu iimiibers- .are so insignificant that their aeciuieseence 
-is hardly needed. It. would be like asking -the Geriaaiis in 
Foiaiid whether they would object to the creation of an inde- 
pendent Polish State. The Mosleiir popula..tio'ii of thoi' ])roviiice 
suffers from all the evils, inseparable from the conditions of a 
,;:minority Community, whereaa by virtue- of their numbers and 
■wealth they are entitled to form their own Governniciit. 

The Bombay CTOveriiment raise. - no- serious objection to its 
■ separation, they only feel doubtful; of -the; success on the score 
of finances. '' ‘ 

This difficulty ho'wever is bound' to'- .disappear in course of time. 
‘The great productive Sukkur barrage is ..calculated to pour money 
into the coffers of the Sind 6 ov-ernm.ent, and the cost of new 
administration will be met out of , 'the enhanced revenues. Pun- 



jab’s wealth is due to its irrigational schemes, and we think 
similar conditions are in store for Sind. 

The All-India Moslem Conference held at Delhi passed an 
iiiiaiiimous resolution in favour of its separation. Even if for 
a short time a part of the expenditure is met out of the Govern- 
ment of India revenues, it would create no new precedent. 
Burma was fed for a long time out of the Indian revenues. 
We strongly urge the Government to constitute Sind a separate 
province and grant it a constitution. From the political point 
of view it is most desirable that Sind should have an auto- 
nomous status. If Sind, Punjab, Bengal, North-West Frontier 
Province, and Baluchistan have their own Governments which 
would necessarily be Moslem in character, with the rest of the 
Indian provinces having Hindu Governments, it will create a 
balance of power in India which is highly desirable. 

This rearrangement of political powder is claculated to bring 
peace to the country because inter-Communal relations will 
become more liaimionious and stable, and reciprocal regard for 
the welfare of their own nationals in the two divisions will stay 
the hands of those political firebrands who by their unbridled 
behaviour poison the fount of inter-Communal amity. Either 
part will be anxious to inspire confidence in the Jiiind of the 
other by treating its eo-religionists with justice and fair play. 

In fact this arrangement is far better than the scheme of joint 
electorates wiiieh according to Hindu sophistry are siix^posed to 
bring unity to the Communities, but which we are bold to say 
will bring nothing but unhappiness. 

We urge that this avenue of peace may be thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

Eeforms for the N. W. Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

The famous annoiineement made on 20th August, 1917, in 
the House of Commons embraced the whole of the Indian 
Empire from Karachi to the borders of China in Burma and 
from Alimasjid on the borders of Afghanistan to Cape Comorin. 
It did not exclude any province from the fertilising rain of 
reforms which it brought and made no invidious distinction 
between province and province. All were equally treated, only 
Burma and N. W. Frontier Province were for the time being 
left out of the opex^ation of the Act of 1919. Concerning Burma, 
the distinguished authors said in the reixort: — Whenever pro- 
posals are published there will be an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment and. people of Burma to say how far they regard them as 
applicable to their ca>se. We therefore set aside the problem 
of Burma’s political evolution for separate and future considera- 
tion.” ^ And with regard to the N. W. Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan they said, For reasons of strategy the two frontier 
provinces must remain entirely in the hands of the Government 
of India. But inasmuch as our guiding principle, xvher.e the 
principle o! tespopsibility eannotr/^f*;':;l^' applied, is that 
B'iSftrmxmt by . -itope^ntatives of the 
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people, we think that in some if not all of these areas it would: 
'he': well' to associate' with the personal adininisteitioii of the 
Chief Coinmissipner some .form of advisory coxmcii, adjusted in 
comp osit ion and function to local conditions in each case. This 
cinestion we' would leave to the further consideration of the 
CTOveioTiiieiit of: India.’ ■ 

Soon after the promnlgation of the reforms aecordiiig to the 
Goverriiiient of India Act, 1919, the Burman people .seeing that 
their fate was still hanging in the balance set up a violent 
agitation as a result .of which they were granted a full-fledged 
constitution as in the other provinces of India and the agita- 
tion. died dowm and normal conditions were restored to, this 
distracted province. The' N. W. JU’rontier Province living under 
the iron heel of the ' Frontier Eegiilations could not raise its 
voice to the same extent as Burma did, but there were audible 
miitteri.iigs of thunder v/hich ■ seemed ominous. The G^ovem- 
ineiit of India ap|3omted the Bray Committee to en.ciiiire ^and 
report as to the ap;plication of reforias to this province. The 
Committee made a tiioroiigii investigation. They proposed that 
there should be a council with an elective majority a minister 
and a, member. The minority to be protected. Tlie Province 
they ' propsed slioiild contiiuie to reTriain. under the Govenmient 
of India. Tlief^e proposals have ever since remained in a state 
of suspended animation or rather they never were vivified. 
When w-e visited the Province in November, 1928, 'we had the 
advantage of knowing the views of the people there. Our de- 
finite conclusions after taking the evidence were that this 
Province sliould get the benefit of reforms just as the other 
parts of India did and that any further delay in granting them 
to it wmiild lead to great discontent and agitation, 

An old Afridi chief who entertained the Commission at tea 
at Jamrud addressing Sir John Simon, said, You are going 
to give reforms to India, you must not foi^get us for w.e also 
want them. The fact must not be lost sight of that the peace 
'of India depends on our attitude.’’ There wmre several influen- 
^tlal deputations whose members spoke in a highly earnest man- 
ner, angrily demanding reforms. The Khans no doubt opposed, 
tim idea of the intimduction of reform into this province. But in 
these days it is mostly the voice of the people which carries 
weight. That the soul of the Frontier people is aflame no one 
doubts. Burma, on the Chinese Frontier, they know has got a 
full dose of constitutional reforms and he gets restive and smarts 
under the implied denial to him of the same privilege. The 
IsJamia College at Peshawar is sending out every year scores of 
well trained and educated young men full of life and aspirations, 
and these youthful and ambitious men finding no opportunities 
for their exuberant enei'gies get suspicious of the motives of the 
British Government and swell the ranks of the discoiiteiited as 
in other provinces. The people of the N. W. Frontier Province 
are a virile and manly race and they" have as much right to 

0 
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enjoy tlie biessings of civilisation as any one, else in India. The 
Goverjimeiit lias remained immovable long enonglij and more 
delay in meeting the desires of the people will produce dangerous 
moods, the responsibility for which .will entirely rest with the 
Government. ■ 

The confiict of intellect and the success of diplomacy in Central 
Asia and in the countries bordering . on the Indian frontier 
dejieiids largxdy on the preference which these people will give 
to the l-lritisli or to the EussianSy and' therefore the British Gov- 
eminent should give close attention to. the psychology of these 
people and the spirit of- the- -age. 'The satistied people 
of the N. Yf. Frontier. .Province wdll help in the 
sp'i'ead of pro-British mental ..contagion in the regions 
\ujeiX British and ;■ Eiissian, . in&ienaes struggle for 
Siiprt‘ri]acy. Apait from these considerations it is always a sound 
lioliey and one which morality . strongly .sanctions that no unfair 
is made betAveen these people and the rest of 

India. 

-The question of finance- obtrudes .itself On our attention in this 
Province also. We think that the obvious duty vv-hieh tlie 
frontier men perform should entitle them to the gratitude of 
India. A sum of IS lakhs- used .to be paid to the Amirs of Kabul 
as subsidy before the iiidependenee of Afgilalli^stan wms reeog- 
.oised. Camiot that amount -be allocated to the Provincial ad- 
ministration for meeting the. 'enhanced expenditure! In any 
case the growing revenues ■■ of: the Central Governnieiit as Mr. 
Layton forecasts will prove sufficient to meet the demand. It 
cannot be forg’otten that the. Frontier Enquiry Committee have 
strongly reconiin ended the.- extension- of reforms to this pro- 
vince and the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 
in favour of it at Delhi in ■ 1928 -after a sensational speech by 
the late La-la Lajpat Rai i.n which he explained that the Hindu 
members gave their whole-hearted support to the grant of re- 
forms to the Frontier Province.'. He further stated that Govern- 
ment often sought shelter behind the idea that the Hindus 
opposed the reform movement ' and therefore as a neutral and 
impartial Q-overninent they could not think of favouring the 
Moslems at the expense of .the Hindus. But now as the Hindu 
representatives of all India supported the reforms the G-overn- 
ment had no excuse left for refusing the demand of the 
Sfoslems. He said lie was sure that even under these cir- 
cumstances when the Hindu, attitude is no longer ambiguous 
the British Government will-.Btill avoid the issue and deny the 
right of the frontier people to thed’eforms. ^ 

We think that after this speech the Government have no 
alternative but to close this controversy and prepare a liberal 
scheme of reforms for the N. W. Frontier Province. We think, 
however, that the people there are not yet ready to receive the 
brand new constitution which we are devising for the rest of 
■■ India, but we strongly advise Government to give the Province 
the benefit of the Moiitajyu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
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, , SliiRVICES. 

' /lijiderii ediieatioii imparted in Indian schools and colleges has 
aivakeiied the soul of the yonng men and has given them a new 
sense of self-esteem. In recent years the speed of education 
lias been so accelerated that the output is far in^ excess of actual 
deiiiaiui for recruitment in public services. In India the object 
with •which the parents give education to their children is 
primarily for the imrpose of ■ securing posts ; in Government 
service. Lack of .factories and industries where a large surplus 
of educated young men could find employment lias thrown the 
entire weig;]it of educated . men on the shoulders of Government 
officials. It is quite clear that government ofiiees can by no 
means absorb an unlimited ■number of jmung Indians, and when 
these educated seekers of jobs ' fail to get eiiipioyineiit their dis- 
appointment exceeds all,- boiiiicls,- A great part of the agitation , 
against Government is due 'to this.,, But education cannot be, 
res'trieted and .therefore avenues 'for aceoiiiiiiodating the young 
SOBS of India, must be ex.piorech ' 

Education, capacity and eflieiency must Imve their reward in 
power in India as elsewhere. But unfortunately the eomniunal 
poison destroys all sense of fairness and goodwill, and therefore 
the minorities in India clamour against tlie monopoly of the 
services by the majority community. Complaints which are 
constantly made to the heads of departments briog no relief, 
as those who occupy the citadel prevent the newcomers from 
entering it. In most of the departm.ents of Government jobbery 
and open bias are rife. If this state of affairs eontiimes there 
will be no amelioration in the condition of the minority com- 
munities. An impartial authority examining the list of 
employees in most of the departments of Government including 
the High Commissioner ^s office in London will find that it is the 
majority eonimuiiity which enjoys the loaves and fishes of the 
services. That this. iiniairness must cease is the desire of all 
who wish to do justice to the minorities. 

The British civil servants have established a high standard 
of honesty and efficiency and India has every reason to be grate- 
ful to this devoted band, of zealous workers. Ever^^^ de-partment .■ 
is thoroughly organised and regularity and despatch in liusiiiess 
are scrupulously maintained. The association of Indians with 
such men has given them a. high sense of honour and responsi- 
In the meetings- of the Indian Central Committee efforts 
were made by the Hindu majority to make the /erviees a preserve 
their own young men, by means of provincialising the all- 
India services. They hope that as in almost all the provinces it 
would he the Hindu Swaraj, therefore it can impose its will 
effectively to exclude young men of minority communities from 
these provincialised services. We however strenuously fought 
for the cause of the minorities and got the words/* adequate and 
■effective representation of minorities ’ ^ inserted in the resolution. 
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We are however, afraid that the majority commuiiity will 
•appropriate most of the judicial and executive posts and ^vill thus 
oreatly 'harass the minorities. On the occasion of communal 
io-htsa most of the officials are Hindus the Moslem _ and otlip 
iniiiorities can expect no justice. We^ therefore think that till 
the Hindus and Moslems compose their differences the neutral 
elcjinent must remain to deal out eQ_ual ^jiiSoice to^ all. Oii 
occasions of Comimiiial riots both Hindus and Moslems have 
eamiestly demanded that British Police Officers should be 
appointed to investigate the cases and that British Magistrates 
^ only should be allowed to try the accused, and therefore the 
retention of the neutral element in such services is necessary. 

The Lee Goiiiiiiission Keport prepared' a workable seiieine. 
but ill view of the insistent demand of the Indian public we 
would recommend that the Indianisation of the Service should 
be hastened. 

We propose that in every province there should be a public 
service' eoinmission which would ‘ regulate recruitment. We 
further reconinieiid that ,one-third of the available vacancies 
should be filled by nominatioii in order to redress communal 
inequalities, • 

Central Government. 

ILu'ing conceded practically full autonomy to the provinces 
with the authority to run their own administrations without the 
■nncalled for interference by the Central Goveriinieiit, there re- 
mains the most important wnrk of constructing the Central 
Governiuent itself which would keep India united, and prevent 
it from relapsing into confusion and chaos. The past history 
of India first during the purely Hindu period and later during 
the ]dosleros domination lasting for nearly eight liiiiidred years, 
in the frequent changes of dynasties except wdieii the Moghuls 
ruled the country, brings into prominence one unmistakable 
phenomenon that wdiether- it was Hindu or Moslem ascendency 
the weakening of the Central authority alwmys brought into 
existence a congeries of states antagonistic and at feud with one 
another, with the inevitable results that revolutions brought with 
tiiem, w'ars, bloodshed, dishonouring of women and destruction 
of families and property. and unique eoii- 

solidation of India in the recent times under the auspices of the 
British Government it would be calamitous for all concerned 
except for those who have nothing to lose if the solid and material 
results of two centuries of incessant labour] are destroyed in a 
veritable reign of terror such as was witnessed during the 
l^Faharatta period and before that when a change of dynasty 
came about ])y violent methods. It is the duty of all patriotic 
Indians to prevent a recurr:ence of these horrors, else our con- 
dition in India would be similar to China and Afghanistan in 
iliese da3'&. It is not a very simple method to govern a continent 
and keep its peace,, and unless there is stability and strength in 
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tile central gOYeriiment the whole fabric .of admiiiistratioii may 
criiBihle down. Afghanistan and China are esperieiiciiig terror 
end, and the progress which had lieeii made lately in 
Afghanistan has been wiped out only becatise the eoiitrolliiig 
.haiid ill the capital became paralysed. 

Tlie^LTiiited States of Aiaerieaj much larger^ in area 'tlian. India, 
and with such an elaborate system of democracy, lias the wisdom 
to realise the iniperatiTe necessity oi illve^sti:og the Central 
GoTerninent wath extraordinary poTcers of control owir the 
States comprised in the rtomnionwealtli. It bristles with vetoes 
and limitations and yet the citizens, of . America' do not lool: 
lip 0 11 tlieiii' as iindera o c m 1 : c . 

If on account of communal differences or some other cause the 
ah ton onions Govermiieiit in a proviiiee ei India fails to friiiction 
then ivho is to come to its rescue ? In fact, in a GOimtry like 
India, with, Mm r.iCpwmvs of race, language and religion and 
with tlie bhterest hatred amainst each other pervading the whole 
inniiitry, eon rhe c vinwy ]k: liern' tf'-ntliei' r.er M-io neace 

and pic'gies.s of lIic nrvoriries gn rrant^^rd iMeih. <■’ -•ri'ci ’vd-y 
liiniiitainiLg the tivavliV a.f ha* Covevniej'OT of h iiho Thwi 
in the intereets or proe'^cla] mriononiy U‘ is adiis'ilM-: to srrevfiTil 
the chances r*f dradioci’' and to diininisli the potentialities for 
Biiseliici of ih- rl'le-a that we may voliint.arily and W'itli one 
a(3eord set nr r v.’ong Covc^-^ nmeiit in the centre to vMrieli nil can 
looj*: for proteciI.on a nfl justice. Only in this way, we tldiilr can 
tlie eontiniiity ,of proYiiicial antoiioiny and of BafegPV'rdiBg the 
essentials of future progress be possible. While preserving the 
functions of the,. C4overnin8:at of India as they are. we propo.se 
elmaiges ill its striietxo^^ 

At present.. the GnverBor.:G'enei\al’s. Exeentiye Connell consists 
of six irienibers, and we bave neason-' to 'believe ,tlia.:t ' these ni em- 
bers eoiitrol huge depaidnien.ts..a,nd fcid'no,time.to take part/'. in 
the iiuiltifarioiis activities of the' comitry aud io remove' 'those' 
asperities v/hich are inseparahle from the life of rigid isolation. 
These members themselves complain that they are ovemvorked.. 
We tlierefone propose both in the interests of greater efficiency 
and 0 nicker despatch' of ■ urgent' business that the 'number of 
these members he raised' tokten, out of these five should be 
Indians, three Hindus a.nd tivo' Moslems. The seleetion of these 
men shonld rest entirely w^ith the Governor General. It 
would, in oiir oinnion. be expedient if the Governor General 
'inabe the selection from 'the' elected iiiembers of the Central 
Legislatnrcs. Init if ineii of requisite aliility and nninber are 
not availafdn there then he may go ontside this limit. 

Provincial ApTONOi\.tY. 

The long consecrated phrase The moral and material prog- 
ress of India affords indisputable evidence of the stremions 
labour of the administrators of India on the one hand and the 
rise of the people in the higher spheres of national life on the 
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nflier Neither the foreigner nor the Indian now looks upon this- 
vast country as an eternal nursery. In fact the notion derivea 
from the intensity of political life impresses even the superficial 
observer with the ‘idea of a rapidly advancing and developing 
India The Indian Universities are producing in daily increas- 
in»' numbers orators, politicians, business men and journalists, 
who are conscious of their needs and have voices to give expres- 
sion to them in a most effective way. Close contact with Europe 
and the literature of the West has sharpened wits and. brought 
a*whole world of new aspirations within the Indian’s vision. It 
is only too natural that this awakening _should bring with it new 
needs and wants which necessarily are in conflict witli the exist- 
ing situation, hut astute statesmanship points to the imperative 
necessity of meeting- the insistent call of the Indians for greater 
liberties in a spirit of sympathetie and liberal response. Any 
evasive policy is sure to wound vanity and become an accumulat- 
ing source of irritation and discontent. 

So far as human prescience goes the desirability of India and 
G-reat Britain cementing the foundations of their mutual con- 
fidence and friendliness is Undeniable, and this is only possible 
if tlie British statesmen continue, perhaps in ever increasing 
measure, their effort to unfold before the eyes of the Indians a 
wider vista of constitutional reform and national libertie.s. The 
Bast is no longer unchanging, in fact the ambition of the 
Eastern nations to reach the rd'ege of European evolution in the 
shoi*test time possible is most amazing. Indians look round 
and see neighbouring nations engaged in organising their 
national affairs without much extraneous aid. India, it is true, 
is peculiarly situated and her circumstances have no precedent 
in recorded history, and therefore her march tov;ards the goal 
of her ambition must be supported by some strong and protect- 
ing agency. Egypt has got her independence and Iraq is pro- 
mised a similar destiny in a short time. 

We have not the least doubt that if Indian unity comes and 
intereommnnal confidence is re.stored, England would put India 
on tlie same pedestal as the other constituent parts of her 
Empire, but thinking Indians themselves do not consider that 
in the present state of intereommnnal hatred and antagonism 
it would be quite safe to exclude the one authority which would 
be strong enough to separate the fighting nations in India. But 
whatever reasons there may be for apprehending disaster, if the 
strong but fi-iendly hand is removed, there is no denying the fact 
that both Hindus and Moslems have set their hearts on bringing 
the countiy into line with modern progress. 

In our opinion British statesmen must satisfy this demand, 
and the best way to inaugurate self -Government is to instal res- 
ponsible Government in the provinces. Speaking of autonomy 
m tlu; provinces of India, Montagu-Chelmsford Report says': 

Tue pio^ inces are the domain in -which the earlier steps towards 
the progressive realisation af responsible Government shonld be- 



taken.. Some measure of responsibility should be gweiimt oncej 
aiid our aimJs to give complete ■ responsibility as soon as con- 
ditions permit. This involves at once giving the provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, administrative and 
financial, of the 6overnm.ent' of India, which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility.^^ 

: In accordance with, the spirit of the above opinion,, and also in 
response to the clear enunciation of policy b;y i)iost of the pro- 
vincial Goveriimeiit>s, especially when dyareliy disappears, the 
provinces of India should have autonomous Goveriniieiits. The 
provineial eomiiiittees are also practically uiiruiimoiis oo this 
point. We therefore strongly recommend that eoiiijTLete re- 
sponsible Government should bo conceded to the provinces. One 
thing which we, most strenuously advocate a-nd euroliasise is tiiat 
the Moslems must not be depri^^ed of the f>£ forming tlieir 
own Governments in their majority provinces. Moslems in 
Bengal, Punjab, North-West Frontier Provine-e and Sind, have 
every right to run the adiniiiistratioii in these pryviiiees. No 
principles of democracy statesmanship and justice can deprive 
them of this privilege. The Moslems, we are eertaiu, 'will mani- 
fest public spirit .and practical good sense and wiscloiii by satisfy- 
ing the claims of the minority eomiiiuiiities, hat they will under 
no circumstances consent to be redueed to niinoi’ity or even to 
equality in these provinces. Indials peace and progress can only 
be ensured if the just and legit/iniate claims of ■('lie I^toslems are 
vindicated. The Moslems cannot tolerate two in incpdes being 
applied to them. Wherever they are in a minoiiiv they will 
accept, the majority claim to constitute its own Go\ ernmeut, and 
wherever they (Moslems.) are in a majority, they jiiiist' si,iiiila;Tly 
enjoy this democratic. right. Any. failure to serupulonsly adhere 
to this' democratic principle 'rvilh not only be extremely invidious, 
but will destroy that sense of trust in the justice and impariiality 
of the British people which has established their great prestige 
among the nations of the world. 

Segbetaey OF' Statists Coun'.cil. ' 

In vie,w ' of the .;enormous change in the administrative 
machinery of the. provincial Governments and the eonsequent 
reduction of control of the Central Government over the prin- 
ciples and details of the autonomous Governments of these 
]:)roviiiees, it is evident that the Government of India would in 
their turn be freed from that close and constant iiiterierenee 
which the Secretary of State and his couneil now exercise. 

The work at the India Office will ostensibly decrease both in 
quality and quantity. The Secretary of State -s Council consists 
of eleven members, who according to their evidence given before 
the joint and free eonference, are by no means overworked, in 
fact the want of sufficient work is seriously felt by all. There 5s 
no doubt that the British Parliament will remain the supreme 
authority and arbiter in matters concerning India;, but there will 
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lieiiecfortli be fewer opportunities ot intervenLion in clie afiuiis oi 
tliat country by tbe Parliament. 

It therefore follows that the Secretary of State’s eoimcil^ ^yMcIi 
is admittedly an iinwieidy body, should be greatly decreased in 
• its personiieL We- think that the future Council should consist 
only of four members with the Secretary of State as the fifth. and 
President of the Council Out of the four members there should 
be two Indians^ one Hindu and one .Moslem. We want this" 
sniaii Cornicii wdtli equal numbers of European and Indian mem- 
bers for the reason that important matters will still be dealt 'with 
b}’ it and a more or less impartiai and neutral body is essential 
for giving right decisions. Pimineial :6ovei‘iiiTient- under the 
new' CJoiistitiitions will be coiitroHed by capable and energetic 
Indians, and, w^e hope that the strong claims of patiiotisui will 
eoinpel them to realise the necessity of riiniiiiig the adniinis'ira- 
■tioi! in the interests of all, and that eonim final bias will neither 
vitiate the intereominiiiial relations, .• .wliicli are bitter eriougli 
already, nor pollute the comparative ■purity of the adiiiinistratioii 
wdiieli they 'w'ill take over. .. But ive cannot yet say liow the 
minorities' in India will be treated , by . the rnri jority eoBiriiuiiity 
which so far has failed to inspire trust- and eoniideuee in their 
, liiiiids.' 

The Imiiiy alone will show whether the safeguards which we 
are essential at present are- needed or not' ; and tlierefore 
ive recommend that in. ".order to ghu the iiiliipr'ities a,, sense of' 
.security and contiiiuoiis ' progress, an impartial aiitli-ority nia.y 
still remain in an atmosphere livo from local iiifixieiic *3 and, iii- 
'trignie, am! meet the exig.encie-s of the situation in India,, with the 
strietest sense of justice. ■ 

"We desire to disassociate ourselves ■entirely from the iLemarks 
made in paragraphs 3 and 8 and elsewhere in the Report of the 

Coxiimi-ttee with regard to the boycott of the Indiau Statutory 

Co.m.mi,ssloii and its effect on the joint Free Conference. 

ZuLPiQAs Alt Khan, 

A. .Surra wASDv. 

liondoip 

,7th Octube.r,,,1029."' 

I add a supplem mts ry n ote . 

■ • '"A. guBBA‘WAHi;)y.-.,,u'' 
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EXPLANATOBY EEPOET. 

FORBWOED. 

1. Ill drawing up tills note I wish to make mj position at the 
outset dear. Ali the points recommended by our Coiiiiiiittee 
liave been the subject of detailed discussion at- our meetings 
uhJeli lasted for several months. They were settled in a series 
of resciiitions wliieli (with a few exceptions) were passed at my 
iiistance. Those in vdiich I have the misfortune to dih'er from 
rlie majority of my colleagues are separately, set out in my 
minute of dissent. These include : — 

(1) The Separation of Sind. 

(2) The retention of the All-India Services in the 
Presidency of Madras. 

(3) The establishnient of a Second Gliainber in the 
, ITiutecIAhwiiices. 

(4) The Eeservation of Law and Order in the Presidency' 
of Bengal, and 

(5) The CeiitraliEation of the permanent settlenieiit 
therein ; and one or two minor poin.ts' to which reference 
has been made in this note. 

. 2. Being thus in general agreement with the majority of my 
colleagues in the .conclusions which they have reached, I feel 
that the report of the- Indian Central -Committee slioiilcl set out 
.in detail the reasons by -which these concliisioiis are supported. 
I, .also feel that following the line of other similar constitutional 
d'Oeiinients the Report must embody a historical retrospect of the 
constitutional developments in the country and set out in detail 
-the 'reasons why other schemes .had. to be. rej.eet.ecl and' why that 
recommended commended itself to me and my colleagues who 
voted for it. I have, therefore, subjoined this explanatory 
memorandum in support of niy recommendations, appending a 
dissenting note on the few points upon which I happen to differ 
from the majority of my colleagues. 
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, CHAPTEE I. 

General Introduction. 

3. It is pro'videcl .in. section 84 a of the GoYernnient of India Tlie Indian,. 
Actj tliat on the expiry of ,10 years from the time of the coming , Central ', 
into force of the Governiiaent of India Act, 1919 (hereafter' to CoiBmittee— 
he called the lieforms Act), a Commission should be appointed 

for the piirposes c/f this seetionf’' 

(2) The persons whose names' are so submitted, if approved ' 
by His Majesty, shall be a, 'commission for the piirpo>se of iiv 
quiring' into the 'working of the system., of Government, the 
grow'th of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and the coininission shall report as to whether and, to what 
extent it is desirable to esta,.blisli the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein, including the 
Cjiiestio.n, wlietlier the establishment of second chambers of, the 
local legishitiires is or is not desirable. 

' , (3) T,h,e (3oniiniss:ion shall also inciiiire into and report on 
any other matter affecting British India and the provinces, 'which 
may be referred to the commission by His Majestjv ’ 

4. Accordingly, after a formal amendment of that section Lord 
legalizing tbe acceleration of the date for the appointineiit of a Bii'tohead’s 
coiiiiiiissioii, a Statiitoiy Gonimission was set on foot ,by a inquiry. 
Eesoliitioii iiioyed by Lord Birkenhead., the then Secretary of 

State for India, in. the House of Lords on 8th November, 1927. 

The personnel of the commissio.n, comprising of seven members, 
was drawn! solely from' the twm Houses of Parliamejit. In the 
course of the debate however, it ■'ivas clearly stated that, as the 
British Parliament had appointed a Commission o.f seven 
members, it w'as open to the Indian Legislature to appoint a 
Committee of their owm to co-operate with it, and that the two 
Commissions in co-operation with each other 'would eolieet 
.materials for the drawdiig up of a report tO' be submitted to their 
respective appointing authorities, which should form, the basis of 
further actio,n by the British, Parliament ..in accordance with the 
provisions of the Eefonns Act. 

5. Accordingly, in February,, 1920, Sir Basil Blackett, then Mian 
Leader of the Legislative Assembly, moved .a resolution inviting 

that body to concur in the procedure for the appointment of its 
owoi members by election to eo-operate with the Statutory Com- 
mission. The Resolution w^as, however, tlirowm out by a narrow 
majority on the ground that it was wholly opposed to the con- 
stitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission. A siaiilar 

motion in the Couneil of State w^as, however, passed wdth the 
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result tliat on August 17, 1928,- it elected three of its members 
m. its quota of tlie Indiam Committee to be set up in accordance 
iritli tiie intention of the ■ Secretary of State as expressed in his, 
speech in the House' of Lords to wliicli reference has already 
.been made. 

6. But as the Legislative- Assembly had already thrown out a 

similar motion, His Excellency the Viceroy proceeded tO' com- 
plete the Coiiiniittee by iiominating five -members to which 
another iiieiiiber - of the Coiincir of State was added. The per- 
.soniied' of the Ind^ Coinniittee was thus eoinpleted 

' 'partially by election and partiahy by'Roiiimation by the Yieeroy. 

7. Tlicre reniaiiied the question, of - its relation to the Eoiml 
Coininission. Eliminating for the present, the various strjges 
.tin* oiigii which it passed, its powers and f iinetions were defined 
.by ^Si^ Joliii Simon on the one -hand, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy" on the other . ;■ the ...t'coiTespoi^^^ between the tv’o 
finally eAiIminating .in' . grange The Indian Central Coriiiiittee 
fjo-ordinate jurisdiction, in so far as the 'two became nrup/ed in 
a, Joint Free Conference, a term wliieh. has becii Tbi:;:u:^AoxiX 
applied to the Engiish a.ii.d Indian. iiiem,bers acting in concert, 
while taJdsig evidence both in India 'and in Enginnch At- the 
saiiie time, the individualities of both the Coinm i -n.ir'ii aiid the 
Coiiimittee reniained unimpaired, 'und the Committee eoiitimied 
to function as an indepeiKknt body eo-operrtiiig with the Kr^yal 
Commission under the presidency of. Sir John Simon. On the 
conclusion of its la.bours it was .said that the Indian (''eutral 
Committee wa.s free to deliberate apart from the Eoyai C*om- 
mission and to draw up its .ow'n report, which would be printed 
as an appe]idix to the E-eport .of the Rojoal Corniiiissioii, ' 

8. The independence- of the Indian Central Committee becomes 
thus Clear : as it was to deliberate independently of the Eoyal 
Coiiiniission, for,nixi]-ate its own views and to draw up its owni 
Eeport. In accordance wdth this procedure settled between the 
two wings of the Joint Free Oonierence, and indeed, some time 
before the procedure had been actually settled, the members 
of the Indian Central Committee held their sittings apart from 
the RoToal Commission, to examine the evidence given b^" rriti-iesses 
and the reports received from the Indian and Provincial Goverm 
ments and Provincial Committees, as also numerous otlier deem 
ments submitted to the Joint Free ConferencMg 'wbieli hi the 
opinion cl the Committee became germane to its discussions. 

0. Following the procedure adopted for elections: -.f members 
to represent the Central Legislature, all the Provincial Coimeils 
instituted by the Eeforms Act of 1919, -were invited to elect 
their owm. representatives. - The members so elected constituted 
the Provincial Committees and sat with the Joint Free Con- 



fereiice' in tlieir respective provinces where evidence was taken.. 
They generally reflected the views of their respective' provinces, 
and have submitted their ■ reports . embodying thei,r own re- 
eommeiidatioii on the subjects of oiir inquiry ; ■while the official 
view^ is embodied in the recommendatioris of the Provincial 
Governments all of wlsom (except only the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar), moreover, fiirnished us wvitli 
detailed memoranda descriptive of the progress of Reforms in 
their own Provinces. 

10. The procedure followed \ by the Coiiiinittee cwas to take 
up each Province in its turn, and formulate their view's in a 
series of resolutions, of which' a summary is appended to tliiS' 
Report. 

These recommendations' taken in the aggregate fall into three' 
groups : — ' 

(a) Those general as applicable to all the proviiiees ; ' 

(h) Those special as applicable to some of the ' proviiiees ; 
(c) Those applicable to the Goverimient of India. 

A fuller reference to them will heeome iiece-ssary in tiio 

11. Ill this connection it may be mentioned that the pro- 
cedure which heralded the Reforms of 1919 was very different 
from the procedure no^v adopted. The reforms of that year were 
preceded by a declaration made on the 20tii August, 1917, by 
Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, defining the 
objective of the British Government in India, in pursuance of 
which he visited India and inforniaily interviewed several 
officials and non-officials, and drew up a Report to whieli Lord 
Ghelmsford, then ARecroy of India, became a eo-signatory. This 
Report is dated the 22nd. April, 1918, and is popularly known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report ; it will be referred to in the 
sequel as the Montagu Report. This Report became the basis 
for the draft of the Government of India Act which was piloted 
through the House of Commons by its author. He then jiointed 
out that the jironomicements of 1917, to which reference has 
already been made, must be treated as a binding pledge to be 
fulfilled in the near future. To quote his own words : — 

^ ^ The pronouncements of the 20th August promise that 
substantial steps to the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment should be taken as soon as possible. There is no use 
for pimnouneements that are not fulfilled, there is no use 
for pronouncements which take geological epochs to fulfil, 
doubts are already beginning to appear. It is suggested 
already, unworthily suggested, wdekediy >suggested, but still 
suggested — ^that we made an announcement and declared the 
intention of His Majesty ^s Government in order to secure 
loyalty from the Indian peoples during the "War, and that 
now we have achieved victory we are not going on with 
i our purpose. 
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result that on August 17, 1928, it elected three of its members 
as its of the Indian Committee to be set up in accordance 

with tiie intention of the Seci-etary of State as expressed in his 
speech in the House of Loi’ds to which x’eferenee has already 

Been made. 

6. But as the LegislatiYe Assembly had alreacly thrown out a 
similar motion, His Excellency the Yiceroy proceeded to^ com- 
plete the Ooniinittee ' by ' nominating' five Hiembers to which 
another member of the 'Connell of State was added. , The per- 
:Soimel of the Indian,. ' Central' .Committee was thus completed 
partially by election and partially by ■ nomination by the Yieeroy. 

7. There remained the cpiestioii of fits relation to the Eoyal 
Coiiiiiiission. Eliminating for the present ' the various stages 
tiiroiigli wliieli it . passed, its powers and fimctioiis were defined 
bv' Sir John Simon on the one hand, and 'His Excellency the 
Yieeroy on the other.; .the'..., correspondence betwee?] the two 
fi'iially ciilinmating'., in' 'giving 'the ' Indian Central Cor'imittee 
co-ordilU'ite jurisdiction in 'so far as. the two Iiecame mer.red in 
a Joint Free Conference,' a term wliiGii has been rbre.r.ghont 
applied to the Eiigiish and Indian members acting in concert, 
while taMng cwdcleiiee both in. .India , and in Engiaiid, At the 
same time, the individiialities .of both the Chmim.i;:.eioii and the 
Cojiiniittee reniained iinmipaired, and. the Committee coiitinned 
to fnnntioii as an independent bodj^ eo-operating w-ith the Eoyal 
Commission iinder the presidency of ., Sir John Sinio.i.i. On the 
eonelnsion of its labours it Tvas said that the Indian Ceirtical 
Committee wms free to deliberate apart from tlie Eoyal Oem- 
mission and to draw ii}) its owoi report, which would l)e printed 
as rm appendix to the Eeoort of the Eoyal Coiumission. 

8., The iiiclependeiiee of the Indian Centra..! Gorjiniittee becomes 
tlms clear : as . it wms to deliberate independently of the Eoyal 
Commission, formulate its own views and to dravr ri.p its own 
Eeport. In accordance with this procedure settled between the 
two wings of the Joint Free Conference, and incleed, some time 
before the procedure had been actiiaily settled, the jiiembers 
cJ the Indian Central Committee held their sittings apart from 
the Eoyal Comnussion, to examine the evidence given hy witnesses 
aiid the reports received from the Indian and ProTinelal Govern- 
ments and Prowneial Committees, as also nnmejmis othm* clwi!- 
ments submitted to the Joint Free Conference, wijieli .in the 
opinion ol the Committee became germane to its discussions. 

9. Following the procedure adopted for eleetioirs n: members 
to represent the Central Legislature, all the Provincial Councils 
instituted hy the Eeforms Act of 1919, wore invited to elect 
their owm repi’esentatives. The members so elected constituted 
the Provincial Committees and sat with the Joint Free Con- 
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ferenee in.tiieir respective provinces wliere evidence was takein^ 

Tliey generally reflected, the views of their respective provinces ' ; 

and have submitted their reports embodying' their own re- 
commendation on the 'Subjects of onr inquiry ; while, the ofiicial 
view is embodied in the recommendations of the Provincial 
Governments all of wlioin (except only the Goveriimeiit of the 
Central ■ Pro viriee.S' and -Berar), ni03:*eover, fimiished iis .with ' .. : 

detailed inenioraiida descriptive of the progress of Reforms, in . 
their' .own Provinces, 

.10. The procedure followed ‘by the Committee was to take 
up "each Province in its turiij. and formulate their .views in a 
series of resolutions, of which a summary is appended to this . 

Report. 

These recommendations taken, in the ag-gregate fall into three 
.groups 

{(%) Those general as applicable to all the provinces ; . ; 

(b) Those special as applicable to some of t'lie provinces | 

(c) Those applicable to the Government oi IniUa. ' ■ i 

A fuller reference to them will become necessary in the. secpiel. 

11. Ill this connection it may be mentioned tliat tiic pro-, ^ 

cedure wliicli heralded the R.eforins. of 1919 wars ^'cry dirferent 
from the procedure now adopted. The reforms of that year wc3re meiit of 
preceded, by a. declaration made on the 20th August 1917, by . . 

Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, defining the ^ 
objective of the British Govermnent in India, in parsuance of 
which he visited India and informally interviewed several 
olSeiaLs and non-officials, arid drew up a Report to. which Lord 
Chelmsford, then Viceroy of India, became a co-signatory. This 
Report is dated tJie 22nd April, 1918, and is popularly known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsforcl Report ; it will be referred to in the 
sequel as the Montagu Report. This Report became the basis 
for the draft of the Government of India Act which wfis piloted 
through the House of Commons by its author. He then pointed 
out that the pronouncements of 1917, to wffiich reference has 
already been made, must be treated as a binding* pledge to be 
fulfilled in the near future. To quote his own wwds 

'' The pronoimeements of the 20th August promise that S^copeofth© 
substantial steps to the introduction of responsible Govern- oAinooT 
ment should be taken as soon as possible. There is no use August, 
for pronouncements that are not fulfilled, there is no use 
for pronouncements which take geological epochs to fulfil, 
doubts are already beginning to appear. It is suggested 
already, unworthily suggested, wickedly suggested, but still 
suggested — ^that we made an announcement and declared the 
intention of His Majesty ^s Government in order to secure 
loyalty from the Indian peoples during the War, and that 
; now we have achieved victory we are not going on with 
[ our purpose.^^ 


i 



It is iiecessa..iy to recall these weighty'words at this, jiiiictiire 
because there is a section of people who are melined to treat 
the proiioiiiieement as the mere ''enunciation, of an • ethical ■ doc- 
trine, the fiilfliment of which must lie in the limbo of the future^ 
and that even its partial fiiifilment is not justifiable in view of the 
various cireumstance>s which are mentioned as justifying no 
further reforms and, upon which the greatest emphasis was laid 
ill 191,8 as Justifying no reforms at all. 

12. It is further necessary to. reca,ll ■ the • words not only of 
the then Hoeretary of State who spoke ' from ■ liis place as the 
official lumitl-ipiece of Government, but also of one of the leaders 
of tlie Op|}ositiori, who now occupies the' position of the Prime 
Mrnish-u* of England. 

13. Wlimi hir. ‘Montagu introduced his reforms, the country 
was aiready in ilie throes of a boycott organised in India to mark 
iis tiissatisfact-ioii Avith Av'iiat was in fact called the Fabian tactics 
of the British Govermneiit in making large promises Avith no 
intention of fullilling them. It is to this aspect of Indian 
conditions tlud, Mr. Montagu referrtd in the speecli from which 
a quotation lias already lieen made. Tiie practically -minded 
Indian avus lud: satisfied Avitti the scheme of reforins :rormiilat:cd 
by Mr. iMontagu, Avhieh eventually became embodied in the 
Governuient of India Act. India was hopeful of a better return 
for the great, service she liad rendered in the War, to AAUiieli 
generous response Avas promised ; a'ud indeed, some fulfillment 
made in the fact that India avus 'treated as a co-equal iiieiiiber 
Acith the self-go'vei’uing colonies of the British Graumonwealtli 
in being made a co-signatory to the Treaty at Yersailies and 
in her admission to the League of Nations a.s a..n independent 
member of tJie British ' CommoiiAAma-ltli. . Mr. . Montagu gUAU an 
assurance (rn behalf of the Government that the Keforiiis 'Act of 
1919 Avas only a first small instalment of larger things to come. 
He said : “I cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this 
AAdiole policy is its transitional nature. .'You might lead on to 
something else at the earliest possible moment.'’^. 

At a later stage he said . ' , , ' 

I can say — we can say^ — as I should like to say with 
the authority of the House to the people of India, the 
future and the date upon Avhieh you •realise the future goal 
of self-government are wdth you. You are being given great 
responsibility to-day, and the opportunities of eonsiiltation 
and influence on other matters in which for the present we 
keep responsibility. You will find in Parliament every 
desire to help and to complete the task Avliich this BiE 
attempts, if you devote yourselves to use AAuth Aiisdom, with 
self-restraint, with respect for minorities, the great oppor- 
tunities with which Parliament is entrusting youB’^ 

l Debates, dated 5th Jim©, 1919 j Beprint, p. 17, Col. 1. ss it, pp, 26, 27. 
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14 It was then contended, as it has been contended since, 
that whatever may have been the intention of the declaration 
of Policy of August, 1917, no redemption of the pledge then 
given is possible unless India is able to defend herself. .Refer- 
ring to this objection Mr. Montagu said 

“ Do not deny to India self-go v'eiminent because she can- 
not take her proper share in her own defence, and then deny 
to her people the opportunity of leariiiBg to defend tlieiri- 
selves. . 


Contention 
tiiat re- 
sponsible 
GoFemment 
is not possi- 
ble unless 
India is able 
to defend 
lierse'lf. 


IS, On the passing of the Reforms Act of 1919, two subsidiaicv 
Coiniiiittees were appointed, ■one- known as the Puncftioiis 
inittee,.'. presided over by Mr. -"ii, Feetliaiii from South Africa, ■ 
and ancrtiier tiie Franchise Conmiittee, presided ox'er by Lord 
Soiitliborougli. A meeting of the first Central ijeg‘.i.sial;iii*e took 
place on tlie 9th February, 1921, when it was foniially opened 
by 11. E. Lord Chelmsford and by H. E. H. the -Duke of Con- ' 
iiaiiglit, the former of whom passed in review the whole policy'"" 
of British ooiineetion with India. In the -first stage eiilininatiiig 
with the first Councils Act of 1861, the British Gover'iiinent 
were, he .said, /extending and, solidifying their- Boimnions. In 
the second stage terminating with the Act of 1892, the main 
achievement of adininistration was in fact its construction 
and consolidation. The third stage 'was ushered: in' by 
the Moiiey-Minto Eeforms which gave the enlarged .'Council 
larger power of criticism, but left the ultimate decision with 
the Government. The fourth stage was reached with the 
announcement of the 20th August, 1917, which recognised 
that British policy must seek a new point of departure, a 
fresh orientation. On the lines of the Morley-Mlnto Reforms 
there could be no further alvance. That particular line of 
developnient had been carried to the furthest limit of which 
it admitted, and the only further change of which the system 
was susceptible would have made the legislative and admi- 
nistrative acts of an irremovable executive entirely amenable 
to elected Councils, and would have resulted in a disastrous 
deadlock. The Executive would have remained responsible 
for the government of the country, but would have lacked the 
power to secure, the measures necessary for the discharge of 

that responsibility For the first time, 

the principle of autocracy which had not been been wholly dts- ' 
carded in all earlier reforms was definitely abandoned ; the 
conception of the British Government as a benevolent despotism 
was finally renounced ; and in its place substituted that of a 
guiding authority whose role it would be to assist in the steps 
of India along the road that in the fulness of time would lead to 
complete self-government within the Empire. 


1 11 . p. 431. 

2 Assembly Debates, dated Otb February, 1921 ; pp. 11, 12. 
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16. After His Excellency's -.speeeli, H. E. H. tlie Duke of, ,, 

Coniuniglit , read an inspiring message from His flajesty,. .in. . 
wHcdi occur t;iie following word^ . 

'' For many years, it may be generations, patriotic and loyal : „ 

Indians liave dreamt of Swaraj for tlieir motlierland. To-day 

yon liave the beginning of /Swaraj, :'wdthiii my Empire, and : ^ 

widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to tlie liberty 

wliieli , my other Dominions enjoy. • ' 

His Eoyal Highness himself .gave utteramce to a few words of 
his own : Political freedom ‘has often been won by rewolii- 
tion, by tumult, by civil ivar, at the price of peace and public 
safety. How rarely has it been the free gift of one people, to 
another, in response to a groAviiig wish for greater liberty and . 
to growing evidence of fitness for the enjoyment. Such, how- 
ever, is the position of India to-day . . . . " As His 

Excellency the Viceroy has observed, the principle of auto- 
cracy has all been abandoned. Its retention would, have been 
incompatible with that contentment wliich had ])een declared 
by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria to l)e the aim of British 
Rule, a.nd would have been inconsistent wn'th the legiti-inate de- 
mands and aspirations of the Bidian people and the stage of 
political develo|:)tnent ■which they have attained. 

17. But in spite of these pronouncements, and, indeed, long 
before these pronouncements were made, the political leadervS 
in India .had already effected a strong boycott of the reform 
constitution as a protest against its inadequacy'. The tvliole 
organised campaign had been started mainly to prevent the 
return of candidates to the Provincial Conneils and to the . 

Central Legislature in the hope that the Government v/ould 
yield to the popular pressure and scrap the constitution and 
offer some thing worth liaving. But, in spite of the boycott, 
both the Central and Provincial Legislatures become • potent 
bodies for the transaction of business, though members thereto 
returned were not satisfied with the smallness of the reforms 
given, which -were wholly incommensurate with the statms and 
dignity of a great self-respecting country like India, in which 
for several years a strong agitation had been on foot to estab- " 
lish a visible form of demoeratie constitution., It will be seen 

in th e sequel how little the British Government has responded 
to this call for national emancipation. But in spite of inherent 
defects of the constitution embodied in the Reforms Act of 
1921, the eo-operatiiig members did whatever was possible, 
though they never failed to emphasize the inadequacy of the 
Reforms given and to ask for more. Two resolutions co this 
effect were suceessfixlly passed in the Central Legislature ask- 
ing for a further advance. The first resolution, moved by Rai 
Bahadur Jadu Nath Mujumdar, was unanimously passed with 
the concurrence of Government. It was followed up by a 

, p*. l^‘ ' 2' Id., pp. 14, 10. 



series of interpellatioiis OB what .action the British GoTeriinient 
had taken upon the insistent demand of the people of India. 

In July, 1922, Mr. Montagu resigned his post ' a, s Secretary of 
State for India, and he. was- succeeded by Lord Peel, who peii- 
ned a dispatch which was intended to be a reply to the 
Assembly motion. The siibstanee of this dispatch tvas that 
the •Government of India Act contained within itself suiBeiont 
potentialities for expansion without requiring the iiiterventioji 
of Parliament Acting upon this suggestion, one of us moved 
aiiothef resolution calling upon the Government to make good 
the promise contained in the Secretary of Statens dispatch for 
the further expansion of the Indian constitution within the 
ambit of the existing Act. This resolution wras carried, though 
resisted by the Government on the ground that the possibility 
of further extension of the present constitution within the com- 
prehension of the Act was not possible without overhaulmg 
the entire machinery of Government. This attitude of the 
Government, and its inability to read the handwriting ‘ on the 
wall, raised a storm of opposition throughout the land, which 
resulted in the sweeping away of all hut a few eo-operators - 
or seini-eo-operators from the Legislative Assembly, while in 
the provinces themselves ministries rose and fell like a house 
of cards. 

18. The Indian National Congress now took up a firmer atti- The 
tude of non-co-operation and charged its members to return to 
the Assembly and local councils in order to exploit the ma- ^ ^ * 
ehinery of . constitutional obstruction to the farthest limit — to 
which it was carried in many places including the Assembly. 

In September, 1925, Pandit Motilal Nehru, who wuis returned 
fo the Assemly at the head of the Swarajist group numbering 
43 members or thereabouts, gave notice of a resolution which 
lias become the "war cry of the country ever since. The terms 
of this resolution are as follows : — 

This Assembly, while confirming and reiterating the 
demand contained in the resolution passed by it on the 
18th February, 1924, recommends to the Governor-General 
' IB Oouneil that he be pleased to take immediate, steps to 
move His Majesty’s Government to mahe a declaration in 
Parliament embodying the folloAving fimdtmmitnl 
changes in' the present constitutional maobmery and admi- 
nistration of India : 

(a) The Eeventies of India and all property vested 
in or arising or accruing from property or rights vest- 
ed in His Majesty under the Government of India Act 
or received by the Secretary’ of State in Council under 
any of the said Acts shall hereafter vest in the 
Governor-General in Council for the purposes of the 
Government of India. 

(h) The Governor-General in Council shall be re- 
sponsible to the Indian Legislature, and, subject to 



siicli responsibility, shall have the power to control tlie 
expenditure of the Revenues of India, and ma]?.e such 
grants and appropriations of any part of those reve- 
nues or of any other property as is at present under 
control or disposal of the Secretary of State for Ihdia 
in Council, save and except the following which shall 
for a fixed term of years reniain under the control of 
the Secretaiw of State for India 

(1) Expenditure of the Military Services up to 
a fixed limit. 

(2) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(3) The payment of all debts and liabilities 
hitherto lawfully contracted and incur red by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council on account 
of the Government of India. 

(rO The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
shall be abolislied, and the position and functions of 
the Secretary of State for India shall be assimilated to 
those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing 
Dominions, save as otherwise provided for in clause 
(?>). 

(cl) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a 
reasonably short and definite period of time, and 
Indians shall be admitted for services in all arms of 
defence, and for that purpose, the Governor-General 
and the Gommander-in-Chief sliall be assisted by a 
Minister respomsible to the Assembly. 

(e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall 
consist entirely of members elected by constituencies 
formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(/) The |)rineip]e of responsibility to the legislature 
sluill ])e introduced in all branches of the admiiiisti'a- 
tion of the Central Government subject to transitional 
reservations and residuary powers in tlie Governor- 
General in respect of the control of ]\Iiliia.ry and 
Foreign and political affairs for a fixed term of years. 

Provided that during the said fixed term the pro- 
])osals of the Governor-General in Council for tJie 
ap])ropriation of any revenue or moneys for ^nilitary 
or other expenditure classified as Defence ’• slmll 
be submitted to the vote of the Legislature ; but that 
the Governor-General in Council shall have power, 
notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to appro- 
priate tip to a fixed maximum any ’sum he may con- 
sider necessary for such expenditure and in the event 
of a war to authorise such expenditure as may ha eon- 
■ siderM' hee'es^aiy 'exceeding the maximum so fixed. 
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(g) Tlie present- -system of .'Dyarcliy in the Provinces 
sliali be abolished and replaced by Unitax\y and Autonom- 
ous ■ Responsible Governments subject to the general 
control and residiiary powers of the Central Government 
in inter-provincial and all-India matters. . 

(h) The Indian- Legislature shall, after' the expiry of . 
the fixed, term of years ref erred To^in clauses (h) and (/), 

:- have, full powens to- make such ainendnieiits in tlie 
stitiition of India from time to time ,as may appear to 
it necessary or . d.esirable. 

Tins Assembly further recommends to the Governor- 
General in Cniincii that necessary steps betaken: — 

(a) to constitute in consultation with tlie Legisla- 
tive Assembly a convention, round table eojd'erence 
or other suitable agency adequately rej)i*esentative 
of all Tudian, European and Anglo-Indian interests 
to frame, with due regard to {hit interests of 
minorities, a detailed scheme liased on llio above 
principles, after making such iiniiiii’y as may be 
necessary in this behalf ; 

(/;) to place the said seherne for a|)]>roval Ixel'ore 
the Legislative Assembly and submit the same to 
the British Parliament to be embodied in a 

Statute.’'’. • 

19. As will be seen, the resolution indicates tlie line of ad- 
vance and repudiates the autliority of Parlianunit to legislate 
for India and calls upon the Government to convene a round 
.tabk...eonfereiice, tQ .dra.w.. up a constitution acceptable to India 
and embody the »same in a Parliamentary Act, following the. 
precedent of the Irish Px’ee State from which the author of 
the resolution presumably drew his inspiration. The resolu- 
tion (moved ill the form of an amendment to the Government 
,resoliiti.oii) .was debated in a full House. it was sought .to ..be . 
moderated by conceding to Parliament its authority to legis- 
late for India and demanding a conference ' or "somc3 other 
equally acceptable method of procedure for the fulfilment of 
the pledge made for the furtherance of Indian reforms in the 
near future. The Assembly rejected all these counsels of 
moderation and ptassed Pundit Motilal Nehru’s resolution by 
72 votes against 45 votes. An analysis of the voting shows 
that 1'lic elected members solidly voted for the resohiiion while 
it was resisted only by the officials and their nominees. 

20. The resolution did not eventuate in any chndsive action ipldorms 
by the Government which , appointed a mixed Oommittee of 

nine members with the following teims of reference :■ — ' 

(1) To inquire into the defects arising from, or 
defects iiilierent in,, the working of the Government of 
India Act and the Rules thereunder in regard to the 
Central Government and the Governments of Governors^ 
provinces ; and 
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' .(2) To' investigate the feasibility, and clesirability, of 
securing remedies for such difficulties or defects, consistent 
with the structure, policy and purpose of the Act, 

(a) by action taken under the Act and the Eiiles, or 
(1)) by such amendments of the Act as appear neces- 
sary to rectify any administrative imperfections, 

21. It is noteworthy that none of the protagonists 

of the resolution, and indeed, no non-official member of the 
Assembiy, excej)t Mr. Jinnah, consented to serve upon this 
body, the terms of reference of which were too narrow to 
admit of a large extension of the reforms ; and as for their 
further extension within the comprehension of the existing 
Act, the members felt that the time for it had long gone past ; 
and that the country was thirsting for the long delayed re- 
forms of the character demanded on the eve of the Montagu 
Act, and as that Act was in itself inadequate to meet with the 
requirements of Indian eoiiditions, there was no need for a 
Committee of the kind appointed. However, as it was, after a 
long and strenuous examination of witnesses, the Committee 
published their report, a majority comprising five members 
mostly officials were in favour of no substantial advance, while 
the minority comprising four out of the five non-official 
Indian members — Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye penned a considered 
report in which they recommended a substantial advance and 
suggested the means by which it could be effected even within 
the existing constitution. They advocated the complete aboli- 
tion of dyarchy and pointed out that the existence of dyarchy 
in the Governments would be prejudicial to the growth and 
strength of parties in the Councils. They eompiaiiieci that the 
Meston auvard Iiad crippled the resources of the provinces, 
and timt it had been, the coriicr stone of the entire linaneial 
system for it had prevented ministries from developing 
nation-building to tlie extent which would have enabled 
them to iiave achieved any substantial results ; and vvdtlle 
they deprecated the substitution of another transitional 
system they wound up their recommendations with the follow- 
ing pregnant sentence : To our mind the proper question 

to ask is not whether any alternative transitional system can be 
deviscci but whether the constitution should not be put on a 
permanent basis, with provisions for automatic progress in 
the fiitrire so as to secure stability in the government and 
willing eo-operation of the people. We can only express the 
hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early day to 
solve the quevStion,'’^ 

22. It will thus be seen that the signatories, wdio incdiided 
some of the most prominent representatives of India, 
deprecated the restricted terms of reference and suggested 
that the Reforms Act had outlived its small and perhaps 
questionable utility, that that the time had come for the 
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^grant of' fiirtlier reforms, .■■and .tliat siicli reforms siioiikl .be \ ■ 

pernianeiit and such as the j)eople would willingly work. It 
is a trite saying ascribed to Solon, that when lie was congTa- 
Mated on the best laws he had given to Athens, he replied^ 

^/Best they a,re not, but they are the best that the. people 
would aeeeptk^ The willing acceptance of the laws by the 
people is a certain pledge of their success, but this was wanting 
both in the Acts of 1919, and in the subsequent enquiries set 
on foot by Government under the pressure exerted by the 
Legislative Assembly. In the result the whole report was 
pigeon-holed, where it still lies enshrined, no action being 
taken even upon the smaller recommendations which the 
Majority recommended, while those of the minority were 
entirely ignored. This apathy of the Government fed the 
flame of national discontent which- was reflected in the ensuing 
elections which took place two years later. An almost com- 
plete overhaul of the personnel of the Legislative Assembly 
was the result. Of the memhers who had served in tlie first 
Assenibly, only a handful were returned, and the majority 
of theni vrere returned by communal constituencies. A few 
stalwarts, however, managed to retain theii* scats, jtc-t on 
account of any difference in their policy, but because of 
their local infiiience in the eonstitiieneies whicli bad returned 
them to tile first two Assemblies. The Government at last 
took action by accelerating the pace of the Statutory Com- 
mission, and in November, 1927, after a formal amendment 
of the. Government of India Act, the appointment of a 
Statutory Commission within ten years, instead of on its ex- 
piry, was passed, and the personnel of the Coinmission 
announced to the House which was required to express its 
eoneurreiice therewith. 

23. Hopes had till then been high that the Commission 
would be a mixed one including members of the Central Legis- 
lature as well as those of tlie British Parliament. But these 
hopes were shattered by the appointment of a purely British Committe© 
Commission which became the subject of animated debate in 
the House of Conmions. A strong plea for a purely Parlia- 
mentary Commission was argued by Lord Birkenhead, the 
then Secretary of State for India, who, bowever, tried to 
assuage the exacerbated feelings of the Indian politicians by 
assuring Ib.em that as the British Parliament was appointing 
its own. (Ammiis-^ion, tbc Indian Legislatures would be free to 
elect their own members to co-operate with the loutish Com- 
mission. aiid tliat the two woolcl conjointly deliberate in the 
matter of furtlier reforms. His ipsmima verha are well v/orth 
quoting liere : — 

Now what would be the fimetion of tliat Committee f 
It has ]>een most irrationally assumed that they were 
merely to appear as witnesses before the Commission. 

That is not the case. They are invited in a spirit of 
great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Com- 
mission. It is contemplated that they shall prepare in 
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iidviinee of the arriTal of the .. Commission if they find 
iheiriseives rible to , do, it . this next cold, we'xither/ .aiKl,' if 
they find themselves within,' that limited period unable 
to do it, a year later, their own proposals and come 
be tore the Coinmissioii and say ‘‘These are our siigges- 
n'ons h We have claimed, and they have claiiiied that 
llie West cannot devise a G^onstitntion for the East, that 
yon ca 1 nud; put Eastern wine into "Western bottles. Well, 
if there be behind that claim, and I do not doiild it, 
sincerity and real feeling, we afford them an opportimity 
of confronting our Commission with their own proposals, 
vrhieh can be made xniblic, whieh can be analysed, 
criticised, can be accepted or rejected, after that analysis 
and after tliat criticism. No greater opportunity was 
ever given tiuui is afforded to the Central Committee in 
ilie first place by the suggestion that they should confront 
(he Commission Avith their own constructive pro- 
posals.^'; f, , . ^ ^ ■ ■ 

But observe our next stage . . . . ‘It is well 

known that we intend lliat after the Commission has 
jjresented its Report the proposals of the Government 
thereon will be sent, in accordance with preeedemt, to a 
Joint Conferenee of both Houses of Parliament 

It is our intention to set up a . similar body. 
Supposing it 1o be the fact that in vSpite of the constant 
contact in India between the Central Committee at the 
heart of goveimment and t ho Provincial Committees of 
the Legislatures in each Province to which the Commis- 
sion tvill journey, that in spite of all those opportunities 
of ascertaining opinion tlie Indians have failed to make 
good their view upon the independent and nnbiased 
judgment of the Commission, they are not even then 
eoinpelled to acquiesce. 

‘‘ They wdil on Iho whole have been given an opportuni- 
ty vrliicli in my judgment has never been given in the 
■whole history of constitution-making to any people who 
are in their position, 'We iiivite the Central Government 
to appoint a Committee to come and sit with our Joint 
Committee. They can examine the Report of the Com- 
' mission. They are even given a function, if they could 
only inid(U'’Stand it, more important than that of the 
Commission itself. When once the Commission has made 
its rcjxu’i, ii lias finished. But its critics remain, and its 
critics are most formally and specially invited to come 
and sit with the Geneiml Committee in Parliament and 
develop any criticisms or objections that they feel to 
the Ke])ort which the Commission has made.’’- 
Mr-EaioBaj 24. Lorri ■\7interton, then Under Secretary of State for India, 
made a similar announcement in the House of Commons, and in 
the ensuing debate Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then leader of the 

' ^ iBebates j Baprint, p. IBS, 

iiBebates, 24tli Hot ember, 1927 ; Beprint, pp. 135, 136. 
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Opposition, and now tlie Prime Minister of England, nil ile con- 
eiiiTing’ wiHi tlie appointment of a, pmrcdy Parliamentary (Jonv 
mission mad(‘ t’lie following considered statement on helm it; of 
Ms Party : — ■ 

“ We advised most strongly that if the wording nsed oy 
the Prime Minister, in making his announcement, imjiilied 
that the status between our Commission and the Indian 
Commission was to be the status betAveen a Cinmnission and 
tlie witness of a Commission, that impressioxi ought to be 
removed at once, AVe must have no idea in our minds, and 
I hope the Commission when it goes out will not have a 
particle of an idea in its mind, that the representatives of 
the Indian Legislature are simply going to present a 
Avritten report and temporarily Avish ' good day ' to our 
Commission. leaAung our Commission to examine and dis- 
cuss that re[)ort among themselves ; that later our (‘ommis- 
sion Avid call back the Indian re]»resentatives to sit at the 
other side of a table and ansAver <piestions put to them for 
tlie purpose of illuminating their proposals. That is not 
our intentioji. i am ])erfectly certain, and it should be made 
clear that it is not our intention. T hope the intention is 
— and I am sure if this intention is not caiuaed out, the 
Cornmissiori lliat Ave are going to a])point to-day Aviil not 
be as successful as it could be if properly handled — to go to 
India, and to se<;» at once oui* colleagues appointed by the 
Indian Legislature, to get their statements, to exchange 
vieAvs Avith them, to negotiate Avith them — as a matter of 
fact to regard them just as honourable Members opposite 
sitting on a committee would regard honourable Members 
from this side of the House sitting on the same committee, 
using their common experience and common iiitelligexiee 
and common ideas for tlie purpose of producing the A^’ery 
best report a committee can produced’^ 

25- These wmrds and the aaLoIc of Mr, MacDonaUrs speech on 
this occasion when he accepted Lord Birkenliead^s motion and 
the terms offered by him to place tlie Indian AAing of the Com- 
mission on exactly the saine footing as the Britisli Commission, 
leave no doubt that he contemplated that the Iavo Aviiigs avouIcI 
confer as freely as if they were members sitting on same 
committee using theii' common experience and common ksum^- 
ledge and common ideas for the purpose of prodncina’ the very 
best re]>ort a (h.nnmittee could produce ’h Even after the report, 
the membor^^ of the Tndiau Committee Avere then ex|)ectecl to 
influence Parriament by sitting upon the joint Parlianumtary 
Committee to confer AA^ith them, AAdiile the object iw^ of tlie (Com- 
mission Avas dearly adumbrated by Mr. MacDonald wlm Avas 
for conferring upon India the full dominion, status Avithout any 
of the huckstering deAuces and conditions Avhieb Avonld mar the 
Amlue of a free and generous gift of freedom by ono siation to 
another. The Under Secretary of State for India ho said, 

_ ' ^ ■ 1I2>. p. 183. ■ ■ 
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I’ef erred to certain clainis that, were- made, and one which he, 

' .specified was .this— I paraphrase him, and peihaps-. X:\iiiake.,. his^ ^ ^ ^ 
point , a 'little , more absolute that he himself , m.ade it— that .in 
, dealing' with people 'for whom we have been responsible in days 
gone by, we .have now reached that point in their, evolution 
..' when . the time has come for us as a Parliament mnd a. nation .' 
to say to them, what many of us have had to say to our 
children who have grown up, ‘ You are going out into the 
’world. I have done my best for you whilst you were under 
my vrhig nnd whilst I was responsible for you ; and now take 
the responsibilities of manhood upon yourselves, and God bless 
you ill your future career.’ A nation like ours, that has taken 
upon itself the responsibility for peoples — primitive peoples, 
subject peoples, people who have fallen under our custodianship 
and trusteeship by accident, people whom we have brought there 
by force of arms — a nation like ours, in these democratic days 
when the spirit of nationality and self independence has become 
so powerful in the world, must make up its mind again and 
again to put itself in the position of the parent who blesses 
his departing child ; and how are we to do it f It is said in 
this respect that if we were wise, if we \Tere enligliteiied, if 
we were liberal, if we had really good fellowship, and goodwill, 
we would say to India, ‘ Go, and go just as you like yourselves \ 
That is not good, that is not wise, tliat is not fulfilling the best 
service we can do to India, and, wliat is more, that is not 
guiding the destinies of a growing world aright.”^ 

Mr. l\Ia(.‘DonaU] has repeated these noble sentiments again 
and again and it may be assumed that he and his Party stand 
committed to tlioir declared policy of establishing a full re- 
sponsible constitution in India. 

Ceiitml 26. The Committee of the Central Legislature assumed office 

on the lOtli October, 1928, from which date it has continued to 

Ck>BiimBsion. function up to the date of the Eeport. XYhile in India, it 
exariiiiieil numerous vritiiesses and received doeu.ments and in 
Enghu'id. it. examined many witnesses and perused the memo- 
randa and documents prepared by the several departments of 
India Office. But these memoranda, documents and 
witnesses tliougli numerous, are nothing compared to 
what would have been available to the Committee if 
it had not been confronted with the strenuous boycott 
maintained throughout its tour. Wharever province the 
Cominitiee visited there were unmistakable signs of an or- 
ganised l)oyeotr. and even in the out-of-the-way places and 
far-off countryside, through wdiich the train of the Coimnittee 
pa,ssed, signs of the presence of the boycotters was not wanting. 
It cannot be denied that the politically-minded India had 
organised and marshalled an effective boycott both of the 
Statutory Commission and its Indian Wing. Many leading 
politicians and publicists refrained from giving evidence, or the 
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fconfereiice any support.'. This practical boycott was even at a 
later' stage strengthened by its -extension to our soeial side. But 
in this respect the attempt failed, as wherever we went we 
TeeeiTed great courtesy, and in pidvate, many of the boycotters 
freely expressed their views on what should be the line of 
advance for India. The fact is, that Mr. Montagu's pronouiiee- 
ment in the House of Commons had assured the people of India 
that there could be no going back upon the reforms, and that 
the next Parliament would bring them within a measurable 
distance of a full responsible Government. This partially 
accounted for the dearth of evidence of the intelligentsia in the 
country, but whatever may have been the reason, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact dliat the evidence we have re- 
corded does not fully represent the mind of an important 
section of the people of India. On the other hand, it is in many 
ways a partial and one-sided evidence given by persons some of 
whoni must have designedly or undesignedly striven to gain 
profit for themselves and their community by the withdrawal of 
the evidence of eminent politicians, successful business men, and 
men whose opinions count and influence public opinion. 

27. At the same time there were provinces wliere the boycott 
was not so severe or stringent, as for example Madras, Punjab, 
and Burma, where all the available evidence, tvith a few excep- 
tions, was readily obtained. The Committee is not, iiowever, 
the loser by the boycott because the protagonists of that move- 
ment had already previously published their scheme of reforms 
which vras laid before and obtained the sanction of the All-Parties 
Conference. Several leading Mohammedans were present at 
this conference and some of them like Sir Ali Imam, the 
Maharajah of Mahmudabad, and Mr. M. A. Jinnali, President of 
the Moslem League, have appended their signature to the 
document. Another bears the imprimatur of H. PI, the Aga 
Khan and Sir Mian Mohamed Shaft and of our own colleague, 
Sir Zul'ftqar Ali Khan. The common feature of* these two con- 
ferences is the demand for Dominion status for India. But the 
one point upon which they differ is the question of Moslem 
representation and the adequacy of their safeguards. The 
Moslem League favours Joint electorates with the reservation of 
seats while the Delhi Conference presided over by H. H. the 
Aga Khan has rejected this as inadequate. 

^ 28. Other notable bodies such as the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, the European Association and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have also formulated a series of resolutions in which 
they have voiced their views and the European bodies deputed 
their representatives to give evidence before us, so that ^ve have 
not only had the advantage of their memoranda, but also their 
oral evidence. The Indian National Congress wliich met in 
December, 1928,^ at Calcutta, have formally adopted the report 
of the All-Parties Conference, though notable Congress men 
like Mr. Mohamed Ali, an ex-President of that body, have 
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cx|:)re.ssecl tlieir Tiiiequivocal dissent from d.lie implications of the 
All-Parties Coiifereiiee Report. /Mr. / Moiiaiiied AM latteidy 
presided ar tlie Moslem conference held at BaiiMpiir, and while 
he accepted 1 the system of joint electorates, lie has hedged it y/ith 
conditions wliieli luive rendered the acceptance of his proposals 
impractical. The Moslems who have stood by the Congress Re- 
port have not eorne foinvard to give evidence, nor have many 
members of the Indian Liberal Federation who also held their 
Coiiferenee almiit the same time at Allahabad under the Presi- 
dency of Mi‘. iliintamani who had concurred in the formulated 
views of the All-Parties Conference embodied in a document 
popularly knovm as the Nehru Report, and by which term we 
shall describe it in the sequel. The Nehru Report has subse- 
quently undergone a revision and the reference will throughout 
he made to that Report as subsequently modified. 

The Hehni 29. The Nehru Report is a long detailed document which 

Beport. seeks to work out in minute details the future constitution of 

India. Its leading principles are as follows. It demands the 
immediate establishment of responsible Government both in the 
Central Government and in the Provinces. It sets out a com- 
promise arrived at between the Hindus and IMoIiammedans and 
recommemls joint electorates with the reservation of seats, if so 
desired hy tlie yioiiammedans. in proportion to their popula- 
tion botli in the Central and the I*rovincial Legislatures.^ 
It reconrmcmds reversion to joint electorates in all except 
the two Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, but as a 
set-off it pj^ovides for the immediate introduction of adult 
sufiu’age, the g]*ant of the same measure of reform to the two 
Mahomedan Provinces- — North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan and the ci-eation of another Mahomedan province 
by the se]>ararion of Sind from the Bombay Presidency.- 
It siippojqs these changes by invoking the aid of self- 
determination hut at the same time makes the important con- 
dition tliat the separation of the fSind division of the Bomba}* 
Presidenc}^ should be made contingent upon the peo|>le of Sind 
shouldering their financial burden.*' The value of this 
document rests not so much upon the demand of responsible 
government as upon the terms of the compromise on vidieli 
alone the iMahomedan co-signatories of the Report and their 
adlierents would accept joint electorates in the minority pro- 
vinecs. The rest of the report deals with the necessary attri- 
but(ts of resfumsibility and sets out, as already stated, is great 
detail matter a good deal a! which must necessarily find a place 
in a codified cmisritntion for India. Mr. Jinnah s Moslem 
League strove to support this report in all its particulars but 
his ship was wrecked upon the- shoals of joint electorates, the 
ondy ]>oint upon which the minds of the tv^o communities of 
India have been agitated ever since the advent of the reforms. 

1 pp. 5X, 52. ^ Ih* pp. 65 , 66. 3 J5. p. 67, 


30, As this Eeport and the other reports of the eoiiferencc 

to we have already'; allncled.Vwill he the subject of our 

scrutiny at a later stage, ' we- may for the present leave them 
alone. ^Aiiother doeiiment to which reference must be made here 
is the ]\ioiitagu Report. As we have been called into reciuisition 
for the ]Hirpose of carrying out the scheme: of reforms adum- 
brated by that Report, \ve think it necessary to clear the 
gTOiind by stati}ig the points upon wtiich the Report is exi)Iieit 
and tlie points which it omitted to consider or left out for future 
judgment. It will be seen that the Montagu Report mainly con- 
fined itself to reforms in British India and did not attempt to 
embrace the <piestioii of the Indian States and their inter-relation 
with British India. At the same time, its antliors had realized 
that th.e changes contem])lated in British India would react upon 
the Indian States and pointed out how they would react. They 
dill not, however, do more than allude to the conflict tliat might 
arise Ixdween the two halves of India, iniieh less offer a solution 
for averting or solving such conflicts. They hoped, however, that 
such eonfliets would not impede the progress of Britisli India, 
and as they were preserving intact the power of the CTOvernor- 
General in Council, the Princes might, perhaps, they thought, 
rest content with the means -which they have at present of secur- 
ing the due consideration of their views. But if the control of 
matters common to India as a whole is shared with some popular 
element in the government, it must be anticipated that those 
Rulers may wish to take a share in such control also. There is 
a stronger reason wiiy the present stir in Britisli India cannot 
be a matter of indifference to the Princes. Hopes and aspirations 
may overleap frontier lines like sparks across a street. There 
are in the Native States men of like minds to those wiio have 
been active in spreading new’' ideas in India. It is not our task 
to pro])becy : but no one would be surprised if eonstitiitionai 
changes in Britisli India quickened the pace in the Native States 
as ^ve]l ; if the advanced Princes wRo have already set up the 
rudiments of re].)resentative institutions wa^re impelled to develop 
them and if even the most patriarchal Rulers thought in time 
to clothe their authority in more modern garments. Our 
business, how'cver, is to observe our treaty obligations and to 
refrain from interference and to protect the States from it. We 
must lonvc the natural forces at wmrk to ])rovide the solution in 
dtie course. If change comes in the Native States it can only 
be liy tbe permeation or ideas and not as a direct result of con- 
stitutional changes in British India. 

31. While the reasons given by the distinguished aiitlmrs of 
the IMoutagu Report were amply sufficient to justify tlie exclu- 
sion of the States from their consideration of the prolilems then 
arising in British India, it is clear that a change in the iTovern- 
ment of India towards responsibility must necessarily' entail the 
review^ of the po.sition of the Indian States in relation to the 
Government of India. 
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32. FortiiiiatelT for our' purpose the Secretary, of State tad Oil 
tte 16tli Deeeiiiber, 1927, appointed a small Committee, presided 
over, by 'Sir Harcoiirt Butler, to examine and .report. on the 
relatioiisliip existing ' .between : tte paramount power , .and the 
Indian States with particular reference to the rights and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom ; and to inquire into the financial and 
eeoiiornic relations between British India and the States, and to 
make any recommendations that the Committee might consider 
desirable" or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 
The appointment of this Committee was a direct result of an 
enquiry originated in consequence of a request made to His 
Excellency the Viceroy at Simla in May, 1927, when a repre- 
sentatire group of Princes had asked for the appointment of an 
authoritative and representative committee to examine the rela- 
tionshi]) between themselves and the paramount power, and to 
suggest means for securing effective consultation and co-operation 
between India and the Indian States and for the settlement of 
differences betsveen the two. The Princes had also asked for 
adequate investigation into certain disabilities under which they 
felt they were labouring. 

33. It will be noticed that the terms of reference precluded 

the Committee from going into or suggesting any means for 
securing effective co-operation between British 

India and th.e Indian States or for the settlement of all differ- 
ences otlier than ]iolitical and economic between them. It also 
did not })rovide for the adequate investigation of the disabilities 
eomplained of by tlie Princes. Limited as the Committee were 
by the terms of r<d‘erence and lacking the representative character 
for which the Princes had pressed, they could do little except 
make certain suggestions for the solution of the problems referred 
to them, and they have only incidentaliy referred to the excluded 
mattoj's, adding that no proposals for establishing a new 
machinery had been placed before them, though they indicated 
changes in procedure based on experience which should lead to 
the redress of grievances and the settlement of outstanding ques- 
tions. As for a closer co-operation between the two Indias, 
the authors of the Eeport left tlie door open for closer uniOii, 

. adding— . , 

‘‘ there is nothing in our proposals to prevent the 
adoption of some form of federal union as the two Indias 
of the present draw nearer to one another in the future. 
Tliere is nothing in our proposals to prevent a big state or a 
group of states from entering now or at any time into 
closer union with British India. Indeed, in the next 
section of our report u-e make suggestions which, if adopted? 
may have tills result. These things may come. But it has 
been borne in upon us with increasing power, as we have 
studied the problems presented to us, that there is need 
for great caution in dealing with any question of federation 
at the present time, so passionately are the Princes as a 
„ whole attached to the, maintenance in its entirety and 
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iiiiimpaired of their individual sovereignty witliin their 
/'States,/'’^ ■ , ' y ' 

The other recommeiidatioiis made by this committee to which 
we consider a passing reference here necessary are : — 

( 1 ) That the Viceroy and not the Governor-General in 
Conneil should in future be the agent of the Crown in all 
dealings with the Indian States. 

(2) If there is a disagreement between British India and 
the Indian States an ad /?uc committee should decide the 
dispute." 

34. On this point they referred to § 308 of the Montagu 
Bepoi’t which had suggested the formation of such a Committee 
to decide such disputes. 

The States Committee did not make any substantial contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the vexed question upon which the 
Government of India and the Indian Princes have been at 
variance. It was the contention of the Indian Princes that, being 
in treaty with the Crovm, of whose paramount authority the 
Goveriiment of India was only the Agent, the Government of 
India was not the proper body to decide disputes arising between 
the Princes and itself. In other words, the Indian States 
questioned the authority of the Government of India to be both 
party and judge in its own case. 

35. The question was, in certain of its aspects, distinctly 
raised and rejected by Lord Reading, with the concurrence of the 
then Secretary of State, on the subject of Berar. The decision of 
the Viceroy dated 27th March, 1928, made with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, will be found printed as appendix 2^ of 
the Committee ’s Report, with which that Committee is in entire 
agreement. 

36. Passing in review the several eases that had previously 
raised the same question, the Committee in one place observe 
that it is impossible to define paramountey.^ 

37. But ill another place they say : The Paramount Power 
means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Council who are responsible 
to the Parliament of Great Britain. Until 1835, the East 
India Company acted as trustees of and agents for the Crown ; 
but the Crown was, through the Company, the Paramount 
Power. The Act of 1858, which put an end to the administration 
of the (Company, did not give the Crown any neiv powers which 
it had not previously possessed. It merely changed the 
machinery through which the Crown exercised its powers.”*'^ 

38. In tills view, the Crown being then paramount, it has 
acted in relation to the Indian States through the Secretary of 
State for India and Governor-General in Council v/ho are 
responsible to the Government of Great Britain. In other 
words, these bodies are accredited agents of the Crown in relation 
to the Indian States. 

l Eeport, §'78. 2 B. 5 70. a id. pp. 5648. 4 . 11 , § 57. 6J&. 
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39. Ilistoriealij, tlie Grown as. sucli, lias no , dire.ct , control 
over tile In diaii States. Its power as siicli lias: long "since 
passed to Parliament. ..The Anstinian notion of Sovereignty .has ; 
long since been superseded by the modern conception wliieh 
regards sovereignty as divisible and sovereign rights distributable, 
amongst the members of its State, or amongst some inembers 
tiieri^of, aecordifig to the constitution of the State concerned. 
Even assuming tliat the mediaeval notion of Sovereignty had 
still ] persisted, it does not follow that the Sovereign is not 
entitled to consult any person it pleases, or delegate some of 
Ins functions to him. In either view* the fact remains, and the 
Butler Be])ort emphasises it, that in practice the relations of 
Indian States ivith the Crown are managed by the Secretary of 
State and the Goveriior-General in Council. 

40. The States may well claim that the former being the 
accredited agents of the Crown, the agency ought, not, without 
their ovii consent, to be transferred, or materially altered by the 
transf«n*enee of ultimate control from the English to the Indian 
Parliament. ' 

41. Tins raises tlie other large question as to wdiether the 
Parliament of Great Britain is competent to transfer its own 
authority and power to another Parliament constituted by it. 
That it has undoubtedly that power is amply demonstrated by 
the existence of the Dominion Parliaments vliich have been 
decIafN'd at the recent Imperial Conference as Sovereign bodies 
willnn ibeir own spheres. 

42. This question will have to be tother diseussod in the 
vseque].* For the ])resent it is sufficient to state that the autiiors 
of the Meaita.ga liO]>ort, tliough they do not actually advert to 
this aspect of the quest ion, had nevertheless something of that 
kind in their minds uhroi t]i*y advocated the estabiisliment of a 
Privy (Vnindi in India.- 

43. The epicstion is hy no ineans an easj' one, but reference 
to it can no longer be avoided in the eimiiiig disciission wdiere 
the iy)ti‘r-re]atioii of the Indian Stale a..nd the reformed British 
India v ill Jiave to 1)6 considered. For the present, it seems clear 
that we ciHinot steer clear of tlie Indian States ])ceause‘ the 
Indian >States themselves have raised several questions wdiich 
vitally affect the reveime and <levelopment of British India, and 
would in tlic near future bring the two into direct contest. 
Indeed, iJie Indian States are already pressing for a satisfactory 
settlement In respect of the maritime customs, the Income Tax, 
iiiconm from ra^^yays, mints, and coinage, posts and telegraph 
and tiny ■; profits of savings bank, from Opium and Excise and 
other in iscella neons sources of revenue which vitally affect the 
revenues and general administration of British India. 

44. The Butler Report has no doubt found a solution for some 
of these questions, but it is too early to state how far their solu- 
tions v'oiikl be aceejffable to the Indian States, and even if 

■ . .r '.yf ' ' , ^ V _ sMoutagu Bepott, § 287 . 
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accepted 1)y them, how far they would be in consonance witii 
the interest of British India, i h . r, -i 

45. One fact is clear that if the Governor -Ocneral in Gouneii 
now responsible to the British Parliament is made responsible to 
th“ Indian Parliament, it would affect the Indian States in the 
sense in Avhich the Butler Committee have denned tlie power of 
the CroAvn. and as our proposals eontempiate the transference 
of such power Ave cannot evade the discussion of the cpiestion 
of the relation of the Indian Parliament Avith the Indian States. 

46. We have in a subsequent chapter headed “ The Indian 
States ” examined the question of otir jitrisdietion and set out 
oiir reasons why Ave could not avoid the question, much as aa^c 
should have liked to do so if it were possible. 

Having so far cleared the ground as to the subjects Avhich our 
Cloramittee feels constrained to go into, it remains for us to see 
AA'hat should be the line of progress which AA-e should recommend 
as a next .step in the evolution of the Indian Constitution. 

47. The Nehi’u Eeport, and other reports and .schemes pub- 
lished, have borroAved largely from the constitutions of other self- 
gOAerning dominions of Great Britain, and an examination of 
these Avould show that they are themselves ailaptations of the 
English form of Parliamentaiw Government to local conditions, 
and Ave cannot, therefore, bodily borrow them unles-s Ave can be 
sure that the local conditions in reference to AAiiieh they AA'cre 
framed are similar’, if not identical AAnth our oAvn. 

48. Take, for instance, the Nehru Report, AA’hioh has been 
largely framed on the model of the Irish Free State Constitution 
which, in, its turn, aeknowledges all its inspiration to the 
Canadian Constitution. t EA’en the gene, sis of the Nehru 
Eeport borrOAvs lai-gely the procedure Avhich culminated in the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty, to which the Irish Constitution of 1922 
merely gave legi.slath^e expression. 

49. As is well knoAvn, after the general elections of December, 
1918. a conference of all the Irish Members aaus held on the 21st 
January, 1919, at the Mansion House, Dublin. The,se members 
were elected upon the issue of independence, and had taken a 
pledge that if returned, they Avould not take their seats in the 
British Parliament or acknowledge its authority to legislate for 
Ireland, 

50. This Assembly drew up and promulgated a provisional 
Con.stitntion for the eountrj^, ratified the establishment of the 
Ii’ish EeiAu))lie proclaimed in 1916, and cstahlished the Ministry 
irespoiisible to the Irish Pai’liament. The newly established 
Eepnhlie began to function independently of England. It 
appointed its o\xn^ Judges alongside of the British established 
Courts. The British Government watched the jAroeeedings of 
the Irish Parliament, hoping that it would soon spend its force, 
which it did not, and when it threatened to be a real menace 
t o the e.stabli.shed authority it commenced to resort to the use of 

t Bee the Irish Free State Aet^ Art. 51. 
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force, wliicli tiie Irisli met .by converting tlieir Irisli' Voluiiteers- 
into the Army of the Irish Eep.nblic. The Eepixbiic and the 
British Army came to close grips', and then began a guerilla, war- ' 
which coiitiniied 

51. In the previous year the Bxntish Parliament had to pass 
an Act entitled ' ' The Govermnent of Ireland Act, 1920/' which 
partitioned Ireland into Catholic and Protestant Ireland, and 
affirmed the authority of the Irish Parliament over Catholic 
counties wdiicli constituted, the Southern portion of that Ireland^ 
but the war still continued, with the result that Mr. Lloyd 
George arranged for a truce with the Irish forces, as a prelimi- 
nary to peace negotiations which came into force on the 11th 
January, 1921, and on the 29th July it was agreed that the con- 
ditions of settlement between Great Britain should be embodied in 
the form of a treaty, to which effect in due course should be given 
by the British and Irish Pariiaments. 

52. After protracted negotiations between the representatives 
of the two countries, a compromise was reached which was 
ratified by the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and the 
same was afterwards embodied in the Irish Free State Act. 

53. A similar procedure was sought to be adopted in India 
when an effort ~\vas made to establish a parallel government. The 
British Courts v'ere to be boycotted, and recourse was had to the 
Arbitration Courts, and a large number of volunteers defied the * 
authority of the British Government in India and preferred to 
go to jail ratlicr than submit to its jurisdiction. This did not, 
however, last long. Foiled in this attempt to parallel the 
Irish procedure, the Congress next resolved to convene nn All- 
Parties Conference in wlrieh a constitution on the lines of the 
Irish Constitiitioii was drawn up and published. This has 
come to be popularly known as the Nehru Report. 

54. It -will be seen that the condition which made the parallel 
•^Constitution for Ireland effective was the backing of the people 

of Ireland, who stood by that constitution and defied the authority 
of the British, aiid returned force for force. This wus not pos- 
sible in India. The Constitution, wffien it xvas piiblislied, at 
once set loose dissenting forces, and a' large body of: Muslims, 
threatened by their absorption, and fearing the relegation of their 
interests to a secondary place, seceded and formuiated views of 
their owm. The Aloslem minority in India was a standing 
menace to the success of any Constitution drawru up by the major 
community. The latter knew- too xvell that they could not ho])e 
to present even a united front without effecting a compromise 
acceptable to the Mahomedans. The chief bone of coiitention 
between, the two communities of course, the apportionment 
of power. The Mahomedans naturally distrusted the Hindu 
domination ; the Hindu naturally feared from the Mahomedan 
fervour. So long as the two^communities are iiibued with their 
religious intolerance, all hope of a national government, in the 



real seiijse of the term, is merely an ideal not immediately ob- 
tainable, not indeed, until both are sufficiently advaueed and have 
recognised by experience the value of civic duty as distinct from 
religious allegiance. But as this would bring about a millennium 
imt to be expected in onr day or in our time, the 
two coniniunities did the only thing they could do, namely, 
patched u}) their difference . by a mutiial give-and-take 
in which the rights given and the rigiits taken took 
ho aeconut of the realities of the situation, or of the effect 
they- would produce upon those who wmre unfort irnately made 
pawns "in the game of such politics. Take, for example, the 
main question about the electorates ; the Mahomedans naturally 
fear, as has been already stated, from prepmideraiice of the 
Hindus in seven out of the nine provinces of India. Even in the 
two x>rovinces of the Punjab and Bengal, where the ]\lulioiuedans 
are numerically stronger ; the Ilindii influence is stated to have 
dominated the situation (§ 75). A pis aller wuis found in advocat- 
ing universal adnlt suffrage w’hich wa)uld give the Mahomedans of 
the two Provinces a larger electorate, wdiile as a part of the 
inake-weiglit full measure of reforms wms to be given to the 
North-West Bb’cntier Provinces, where 95 per cent/ of the 
population are Mahomedans. The Sindh division of the 
Bombay Presidency, where the Mahomedans number 7-1 jKO' 
cent.* was to be separated from the Bombay Presidency, while 
Baluchistan, another Mahomedan stronghold, was to lie given 
similar reforms, 

65. The authors thought that in carving out a new Province 
and in extending the full measure of provincial autonomy to the 
twm existing backward Provinces they w'Oiild create a Moslem 
India, the Hindu population of which should be held as a hostage 
for the good government by the Hindus in the rest. It may be 
a good compromise between the parties immediately interested 
. in producing a plausible report, but tbe fact unfortunately 
remains that the authors thereof could not fail to have realized 
that India was not yet prepared for a universal adult franchise. 

56. As is well known, literacy in the country is at the 
minimum, only about 5 per centt, of the male populaticn 
being literate, while literacy amongst the female population is 
.negligible, being only about 3 per cent., and literacy amongst the 
ifia joi'ity .of even, the so-called literates would be "a euphemism 
if a. stricter test .applica])le to Western countries were applied 
to them. 

57. By tradition and habit the Indians have been strangers lo 
representative democracy now” understood. It is due to the 
advent of tlie British, and their impact with the Western civiliza- 
tion and their education in the newly established Universities 
modelled upon those in Europe that the politically modern India 
owTs her aspiration for Parliamentary institutions. Howe^*er 
galling it may be to the feeling of dnr self-res[)eet and national 
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pridCj this fact canaot be ignored, and if Western institutions are 
to thrive in an Eastern soil, it is the intensive cultivation of the 
Western metliod of civic life and thought that would reduce 
the superabundaiice of froth that obscures the true perspective 
of the .people of India. 

58. The Nehru Report is in this respect an ominous document. 
If it were translated into action it would make the Hindu host- 
ages extremely iincomfoxTabie in the Mohammedan Provinces, 
and by no means improve the lot of the Mohammedans in the 
Hindu Provinee-s. What is required in the country is a Liberal 
Government which would educate the people into the art of 
learning the art of self-government, but unfortunately the history 
of British conneetion with India has created vested rights and in- 
terests which have, for one reason or another, made substantial 
advance slow, if not impossible. A bold step in the direction of 
self-government, wnth all its attendant risks, seems the only alter- 
native. He -who wislies to swim must throw himself into the 
water ; he cannot learn it from the shore. All the problems and 
difficulties which confront India, and are magnified by its critics, 
em. only be solved by giving India a fair opportunity of develop- 
ing its latent quality for self-government. In politics, as in 
many other walks of life, the prime panacea for all such evils is — 
Solvihir arnhuifnulo. 

As the Nehru Report is a compromise prejudicial to the true 
interests of India, so are also the resolutions passed by the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference, 

59. The demand of the Mohammedans is that the numerical 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal should find its corresponding 
reflex in the legislative council and the cabinet, while in the other 
provinces, being in the minority, they should be given a weight- 
age. It is liardiy necessary to add that if this were for one 
moment conceded it w^oiild at once and for all time establish 
an autocracy in the Punjab and Bengal Provinces, and create an 
oligarch)" in the other Provinces which is the very antithesis 
of democratic rule. As John Stuaid Mill says : — 

A majority in a single assembly when it has assumed a 
permanent character — ^when composed of the same persons 
habitually together and always assured of victory in their 
owui House — usually becomes despotic and overweening if 
released from the necessity of considering wdiether its acts 
will be eoneurreci in by another constituted authority.’’ 

60. If the Mohammedan claim were for one moment con- 
ceded, it would raise a storm of opposition in the twm provinces 
of Punjab and Bengal, since the Mohammedans being in a fixed 
immutable majority safeguarded by statute there would be no 
element of democracy left, in that the opposition could never 
hope to turn the majority out and form an alternative govern- 
ment. Freed from this contingency, and sheltered by the citadel 
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of , religioiis orthodoxy, .tlie majority might easiiy becoiiit3, a verit« 
able engine of oppression and misrnle, against which the com- 
bined opposition would be impotent, and this is what the All- 
Parties Moslem Conference seriously advocate. 

The. creation of Communal Cabinets is open to .the .same^, 
if 'not greater, objections, in that it places religious b,elief before 
political responsibility. A joint .responsibility would be^ a myth 
in a cabinet arrayed in communal colours. The majority of the 
Committee have, therefore, wisely refrained from placing religion 
above politics. They are of opinion that the people of India 
should be taught the value of co-operation, and that an oppor- 
tunity should be given to them to learn by experience what they 
have failed to grasp by precept. 

62. It may be that the scheme x^roposed by the Comniittee 
leaves other alternatives, even more innocuous, out of aeeount, 
but it cannot be charged to its discredit that it had failed to con- 
sider them. As will be seen in. the sequel, other x>ro]:)C)sals were 
brought forward for insuring the largest measure of agreement 
with the least risk of the dangers ■which the two eomniunities 
feared from a joint electorate. It is hoped that these pro})osals 
wMeli were tentatively made to the represe-ntatives of the two 
communities in the Central Committee, iniglit yet he revived and, 
if possible, given a trial in the constitution of India. (§ 130.) 

63 . These observations have been made for the purpose of 
illustrating the danger of borrowing a constitution from another 
country. Neither the Ganadian, nor the Australian, nor indeed, 
the South African constitution presents an exact parallel to the 
conditions which obtain in India. It is true that in Canada the 
French and the English were at daggers drawn before the promul- 
gation of the present constitutio3i. It is equally true that the 
rivalry betiveen the Boers and the Englisli in South Africa has 
not materially abated, but in both countries racial difference, 
rather than religious rancour, divides the tw'O communities. A 
parallel can, however, be found in some of the East European 
countries, such as Palestine, Jugo-Slavia, Greece, Albania and 
Egypf? wdiere the Moslem population, tlie Jewish population and 
the Christian population are divided by their ostensible main- 
festations of religious differences, but in none of these countries 
has political power been apportioned between the followers of 
different religions upon the basis of their religion. 

64., The subject has been several times considered by the 
League of Nations, a summary of whose eoneliislons have been 
set out under the Chapter headed Protection of the Minorities ” 
(§§115-130). 

■■ ■ ■ Q2 
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65. After these preliminary observations, the problems wliich' 
eonfroiit the Central Committee may now be stated 

(a) Following' the language of Section 84A of the Goverii- 
iiient of India Act, the first question which the Committee- 
has to consider is how far the system of government estah- 
lished in India by the Eeform Act of 1919 justifies a further 
advance ; 

(b) To what extent there has been the grow' th of education 
in' 'the country ; 

(c) What developments have taken place in the repre- 
sentative institutions in British India. 

66. These are primarily the three questions addressed to the 
Statutory Commission appointed under the terms of Section 85A 
of the Government of India Act. An enquiry into the w'orking- 
of the system of government in India W'ould necessarily entail 
not only an enquiry into the wau'king of the government of India 
in the jmst, but also an enquiry into how the future government 
of India -would stand vis-d-vis the provinces on the one hand, and 
the Indian States on the other ; while germane to the same dis- 
cussion arises the question how far the establishment of a 
responsible government in India ‘would trench upon the rights 
of the Indian Btates, and wdiat measures and safeguards are 
necessary to make that government independent of or sub- 
servient to the interests of these States. 

67. It should be remembered that under the provisions of 
Section 67 (2) of the Government of India Act, the Army, and 
the relation of the Government with foreign Princes or Slates, 
are excluded from the authority of the Legislative Assembly. 
Now it is a fact liiat the forces of the Crown in India are re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace in the Indian States, and 
for maintaining the Indian. Princes in their x)ossession and power. 
So long as the Indian Army is under the control of the 
Governor-General, and is non-votable in the budget snl'imitted 
to the Legislative Assembly, the question of the relationship 
betw'een tin* Legislative Assembly and the Indian States does not 
arise, but if tlie Army budget is made votable it would give the 
Legislative Assembly at once the same power over the Arnjy as 
it has over the Police. 

68. Then again, if the subject of finance is transferred to a 
minister, and the Govemor-GeneraFs Executive Council is re- 
placed by a Cabinet of wholly or partially elected members 
responsible to the Legislature, it wmuld equally thrust into the- 
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forefront the mmierotis qtiestions affecting the revenue of Britis^h, 
India in relation to the Indian States, some of which have already 
been enumerated before, , The dnestion of the Indian States imistj 
therefore, . equally have engaged-.' the. attention ..of . our Committee. 

69. There is one more point to which a passing reference 
seems at this stage expedient. It is an established priueiple of ail 
federal constitutions that a neutral court should be established to 
uphold the const itiition, to settle differences between the fedei'al 
and the states govermnents and to judge fairly between the exe- 
cutive and the legislature. In all the major dominions, siiee as 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, Supreme Courts have bum 
established for this purpose. The' Act of 1919 established a 
skeleton form of federal government in the country. So long as 
tlie Centre remained, irresponsible to the' legislature, there was not 
the same necessity of esta.hlisliing an independent tribunal as there 
is now when the central executive itself is to he ma.dc resyamsible to 
the legislature. Most of the representative bodies, inelnding the 
scheme of Ihe Indian Princes, have recommended tin.’ es'hil)lish.- 
ment of some such Court in India.. There is thus a conseiisus of 
opinion in fa vour of the estahlishinent of suxili e Cnri rt, ;,!! e pinion 
fortified by the cost and delay entailed by Indian apirjals to His 
Majesty^s Judicial Committee of the Privy Coiineil. sliali 
have to examine in fuller detail our recomniendation for the 
establisliment of a Supreme Court in India. 

70. "We shall next proceed to examine Hie eondilix.n of each 
province, and proceed to formulate our reeoinmendatjons as to 
what advance "we consider necessary. We sliall also then examine 
the constitution of the Central Government and adduce reasons 
in favour of our recommendations. We shall tlien deal with the 
problem of the Indian States and other suggestions for tiie soixi- 
tion of the several questions that might arise, and here arisen, 
both in British India and in tlie Indian States. Lastly, we shall 
proceed to suggest measures for the reform of the JiKlieiary. 
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OHAPTERII. 

A REVIEW OP- THE PUBLISHED SCHlMESv 

1 . 

The All Parties^ Scheme. 

71. We have Biade frequent references to the Scheme prepared 
by the All Parties^ Conference. We have incidentally conveyed 
owt own views thereon. But the hold it still has npon a certain 
section of onr countrymen is our excuse for readverting to the 
subject. We have already given elsewhere the text of Pundit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment passed by the Assembly in the 
autumn of 1924 (§ 18). The main pivot of his motion, as vre 
have said, lay not only in the demand for Dominion Status but 
in the further demand that in supersession of the procedure 
prescribed in Section 84 a of the Government of India Act, the 
Government should convene a round table conference of the 
leaders of all shades of opinions with a view to settle the scheme 
of reforms acceptable to the people which should tiien be 
automatically enacted by the British Parliament. The demand 
was a replica of the demand of the Irish Nationalists to which 
we have already referred in some detail (§§ 49-52). 

72. The British Government met this demand by suggesting 
that it was for the Indians to convene a round table conference 
of their own and formulate a scheme for a constitution which 
the British Parliament would consider, though it could not under- 
take to abrogate its own responsibility nor pass it meehanieaiiy. 
This view was reiterated by Lord Birkenhead 'when moving for 
the appointment o£ the Statutory Commission. He said : — 

It is some times said by our critics in India that it is for 
a round-table Conference or a Congress in India to decide 
upon the form of Constitution suita])le for themselves, and 
then for tlie British Parliament formally to pass it. This 
suggestion has not been lightly made. It has been seriously 
made by men who are entitled that their observations shall 
be seriously accepted. I can only make this comment. I 
have twice in three years during which I have been Secre- 
tary of State invited our critics in India to put forward their 
own suggestions for a Constitution, to indicate to as the 
form will eh in their Judgment any reform of the Constitu- 
tion should take. That offer is still open. It is most 
expressly repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in the 
proposals which we make for the association of Indians with 
the activities of the Commission, But let it be plainly said 
—it cannot be too plainly said, — that Parliament cannot, and 
will not, repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility, 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supposes either here. 



OT in India/ that we are mechanically to accept a Constitu- 
tion without our own primary ' and ultimate responsibility 
for judging upon it, they have no contact with the realities . 
of the actual situation. 1 

^73. The same Noble Lord had elsewhere used expressions Genesis of: 
which the Indian politicians construed to be a challenge to 
produce what may be deemed an ‘‘agreed scheme*” After cSfeencee 
some informal discussions, to which one of us was a party, it 
was decided to convene an All Parties’ Conference which held 
its sittings in Delhi, when after only a few hours’ discussions 
it became apparent that the main obstacle to the formnlation 
of an agreed scheme lay in the Hindii-Moslem question, and 
that until that question was settled in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties there was no prospect of any such scheme/ A 
similar dilemma had confronted us some ten years earlier when 
we v/.ere constrained to enter into what has since become known 
as the Lneknow Pact. One of ns who was then present and had 
v/arned the then conference not to sow the storm has lived to 
reap the whirlwind of that ill-fated action. The Delhi Con- 
ference were again warned of the consequence that would flow 
from another short-sighted pact which might result in a 
semblance of agreement, but which would sow the dragon’s 
teeth from which the only harvest possible is the clash of arms, 
which would before long reduce an organised state to chaos 
and may not before long involve it into an irredeemable 
cataclysm. 

74. But the Conference were faced with a situation from 
which there could be no retreat. They had ehallenged the 
Government to convene a round table conference ; the Govern- 
ment had adroitly turned the tables upon them and challenged 
them to try one for themselves. They had tried but they could 
not afford to fail. The ehallenge was to ])rodiiee an “ agreed 
scheme”; that ehallenge could not be met otherwise than by 
the production of an agreed sclieme. In the exuberance of 
passion reason has no place. In the conflict of interests reflec- 
tion has no duty. Compromises are notoriously makeshifts 
everywhere. They seldom satisfy either side. They are seldom 
adliered to if, after they are made, one can discover a loophole 
for escape. Such wms, at any rate, tlie ease in the All-Parties 
compact. Eights were created, expectations aroused and 
assumptions made without advertence to the realities of the 
situation or their effect upon the entire body iHoritie of India. 

However, wdiatever may be the eonse<|ueiiee, both the laws of 
honour and chivalry demanded that the gauntlet tlirown down 
must be taken up, and, whatever the cMmseqiience. the 
of India must be maintained by the production of an agreed 
scheme. It may be that the scheme was a sirinilacrinii. a mere 
Dead Sea apple, but still it looked an attractive scheme, it had 

1 Pehates : 'Bated 24tli NoT€mher, 1927 ; reprint i\ 128. 
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■broii^ht tlie elephant of Hindu ' majority and the tiger of ■ the 
Moslem minority to the brink of a common pool. It had made 
the two great peoples one when faced with a common misfortune, 
Siieh, at any rate^ -were the hopes of those who made another 
compact. Such, at any rate, were the fears of those wdio stood 
by and watched the game. 

75. We have analysed this Report before. (§§54-5(S.) It 
safeguards the Moslem interests, by . the- creation of a solid 
Moslem India in the West, while it ensures their preponderance 
ill the Presideiiey of Bengal by the innovation of universal 
franchise and resort to other devices to which we would advert 
in detail. 

76 . The authors of the Report recommend the immediate 
introduction of iiiiiversai adult suffrage. The primary reason 
wiiieli drove them to this view may be stated in their ov/n words, 
fci’ they say : At present the voting ratio between different 
communities is not the same as the population ratio. Thus, 
in the Punjab, although the Muslims outnumber the Hindus and 
Sikhs combined, the number of their votes is far less than the 
Hindu and Sikh voters. This is due to the superior econoiiiie 
position of the latter. We are strongly of opinion that this 
anomaly should be made to correspond with the population ratio. 
I7ith adult suffrage this happens autoinatieally, but with any 
otlier restricted franeliise the only possible way to do it is to 
have different electoral qualifications for different groups and 
communities. Thus the basis of representation of different com- 
munities cannot be uniform, and this ma^^ be considered a 
grievance by some groups. We were thus driven to the con- 
clusion that the only solution is adult suffrage, and we have 
recornnieiided accordingiy. ^ ’ 0 ) 

77. It is thus clear that the device of adult franchise was 


adopted with the object of levelling up the Moslem ratio in the 
two Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, where, though numeric- 
ally ill the majority, they cannot muster the same voting strength 
on the property qualifications now governing the franchise. The 
authors draw upon the Ceylon Report for a parallel and improve 
on it by enfranchising all wmmen, and not only those over 
30 years of age. Now the Ceylon Report points out that Ceylon 
is only l|60th part of India in size and has only a population of 
about 41 millions. Their proposal -would only enfranchise 
1,850,000 persons whereas the Indian scheme would enfranchise 
nearl^r 100 millions, a truly colossal figure to reach every three 
or four 3 mars Apart from its unworkability, there is the ques- 
tion of education and the attainment of sufficient political con- 
sciousness enabling the voter to understand the value of his 



vote. The most advanced countrieKS in the world’ ^ they say, 
did not wait to achieve a hundred per cent, literacy before 
introducing adult suffrage. Why should India ? ” The answer 
is that India has never had the political experience of the coiint- 
ries where adult suffrage has onl^^ come b y degrees. 

^ ^ (i j Beport ppV 92^"^T~ 
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78. Tlie otiier safeguards intended to placate the Moslem Other 
opinion are ' Safeguards. 

^ (1) Beservation of seats to Moslems on their, population' 
basiSj they being free to contest other seats in the General 
• electorates ; 

(2) The grant of, full autonomy to the' North-West- , 

Frontier Province and Baluchistan ; 

(3) The separation of Sind. 

,As„to the hrst, we have improved upon the reco'innieiidation 
ivMch we trust may be found more acceptable to the Moslems, 
since our resolution concedes both to the Moslems and the Sikhs 
the reservation of seats on the basis of their population cr 
voting strength whichever is' more favourable to them. Some of 
us regard' the reservation of seats in favour of .any coimniinity 
as tlie creation of a close preserve which i.s foreign to tise notion 
01 denioeraey. We know that our view is happily sliared by 
several Moslem leaders themselves who are, however. Tillable to 
'Stern the tide of communalisin by aiw appeal to dry reason. A 
to'o media Iiad to be found, and it is found in the Nolira Ee^port, 
whie'li we were glad to adopt. At the same time we niuu, not l)e 
understood to defend the system., or offer, any apolo.gy .for 
ado|)ting it, foi^ we feel eonvineed. tliad the ercation of jwoLVreisee 
is foreign to Idle notion that the same 'people must all possess the 
same rights. It has been said that in granting speeial seats to 
some classes, such as the. landholders, and deBjing tliem to 'I lie . 
communities, we would be lending onrselveS' to^' tlie charge of 
iiiconsisteiicy. But we perceive no analogy betw-een the two, 
since it is open to any citizen to acijuire land and heeome a 
landholder, but one cannot w.it]iout eom|)roinisirig wh!i one’s 
cum science join another community ,. 

79. We are also at one vdtli the Nehru Eeport that while Noreserva- 
there may be some justification for reserving seats to a in inorh.w tion forth© 
_ there can be no justification for extending that protection to a 
majority, because, as the Nehru Eeport has W’ell put it ' 

“ Seservation of seats, for a majority conmiiiiiity gives to that 
comiiiiinity the .statutory right ..to govern the country indr^- 
pendently of the wishes of the electorate, and is foreign 1o ali 
conceptions of popular government. It will confine minorities 
•witliin a ring fence and leave them no scope for expansiond^^' 

We have already given other reasons why v;e regard the reseiwa- 
tioii of seats to a majority as politically vicious and constitution- 
ally i.iieoneeivable. (§§59-61.) 

We have looked at the question of eonstitutional advanee in 
the two Provinces — ^the North- West-Frontier Provinct* and 
Baluchistan — ^from a wholly different standpoint. For the 
advance we have proposed in the North- West-Frontier Province 
w^e have given our reason under that lieadd No demand 
for any reform has -come .from Balueliistaii nor are we 

^ 1 B^rt, p. ' 43 . 2^Ii71^T7ix) ,~7ost 
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a^Tare tiiat ; tliat Province wliieh borders on the neighboiiring 
independent tribal states is thirsting for any measure . of popular 
government. It has only recently been weaned out of an. age- 
long paternal autocracy and it has a long way to go before its 
people will be ready for a radical change in the form of re- 
sponsible government. It is not for us to say how far in 
■ sympathy: , with the general . advance elsewhere recommended, 
an improvement in the machinery of administration of that Pro- 
vince would not be expedient. For it is a question upon which 
we have received no evidence, documentary or oral— and we 
must, therefore, refrain from passing our judgment upoti the 
future eoBstitiitioii of a country which to us has remained a 
terra incognita, 

80. The Xehrii Report gives us no further light beyond the 
tlieGretieal assumption that w-hat is good for the Indian goose 
must be equally good for the Baluchistan gander. But it al 
depends upon the gander. We cannot in justice and in logic/’ 
they say, deny the right of any part of India to participate in 
responsible government/ to which we venture to add, that 
we cannot in justice or in logic grow^ on the Himalayan hill tops 
the crops we can grow’ in the valley of the Ganges. 

81. We liaA'e alreaxty dealt with the separation of Sind to 
which w’e shall advert again in the sequel.^ Apart, how- 
ever, from the communal solution wdiich we have been able 
only to partially accept, there is a great deal in the Nehru 
Report with which, as our recommendations would show, we are 
in cordial agreement, and w’e feel that if the distinguished 
signatories to that Report had access to the materials which it 
has been our privilege to peruse, it may be that their own con- 
clusions would have been similar to our own. 

IL 

The Extreme I^Ioslem Demands. ; 

Belhi Moslem. g2. An organised dissent -.from -the p.roposals made in the 
.onerence. Report w’as expressed by the All-India Moslem Con- 

ference, popularly knowui as the Moslem Delhi Conference, 

' wliich "was organised bi’ several Moslem members of the Central 
Degislatiire. It met at Delhi on the 31st December, 1928, 

■ . under the presidency of H. H. the Aga lOian w^hen a series of re- 
solutions/ iiereinafter siimmailzed, w-ere adopted. In Ills presi- 
dential address K. H. the Aga Ehan wisely recalled certain 
truisms wliicli may be categorised thus : — 

(1) It is impossible for Moslems to live happily and 
peacefully in India if friction and suspicion are to prevail 
hetw"een them and the Hindus ; 

(2) At the same time there can be no prosperity and self- 
government for India so long as Moslems are in doubt as 
+0 the safety of their cultural entity ; 

■- ■ 1 Beport, p. El. 


2 Ch. IX, post. 
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., (3) So long as India is dependent upon England for pro-' 

teetioii tlie latter iniist continue to. claim a, dominant share 

and voice in the Government of India.’’ 

83. It is noteworthy that while His Highness ^^pl^^sised the 
need for unity and referred to the subject of separate electorates 
he left the whole question to the Moslem population of this 
country to consider and solve without any prejudices.” Sir 
Mohamed Sliafi then moved the main resolution which em- 
bodies the Moslem demands made at the Conference : 

(1) That India should be granted a federal coiistitiitioii with 
the Central Government possessing only powers to be defined 
by the constitution. 

(2) . That the separate election of Moslems “ is essential in 
order to bring into existence a really representative democratic 
government.” , 

(3) That Moslems should have their due slia.re in the Central 
and Provincial Cabinets. 

(4) That Moslems should be ensured their ma jority in the 
provinces ill which the Moslem population is in the majority, 
and that in the other provinces their representation should 
continue as now existing. 

(5) That the Moslems should have 33 per cent, representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature. 

(61 That Sind be separated. 

(7;^ That Reforms be extended to the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

(8) That the Moslems be given adequate representation in 
all public services having due regard to the requirements of 
eifieieuey.” 

(9 V That no bill, resolution, motion or amendment regard- 
ing inter-eornmiinal matters ” be moved, discussed or passed 
by any legislature if a three-fourths majority of the members 
of either the Hindu or the Muslim community oppose its iii- 
trodnetion. discussion or passing. 

(10) That adequate safeguards be made for tlie '' inv^ection 
and promotion of Moslem eduction, language, religion, per- 
sonal lavr and Moslem charita])le institutions and for their 
due share in. grants-in-aid.” 

84. It vdll he noticed that out of the ten poinis the fi,rst First 
makes a constructive proposal as to tlie future constituiiou of <temand. 
India, -wlule the remaining clauses deal with the Muslim share 
therein. So far as the Moslem deinaiid goes it is eategorieally 

in favour of tlie grant of complete provincial autonomy willi 
the control of the Central Government limited to siibjeeis to be 
specified hy the statute. 

85. This demand is not conditional upon compliance with the 
other 3Ioslem demands, tliciigh it is added that the Muslims will 
not accept a, constitution unless it conforms wfith the nrineiple 



of tlieir resolution. This statement is soinewliat ainbiguous in 
as iniieh as it might either imply, what the lawyers would^^ e 
a condition precedent, or merely a condition subsequent. That 
it was used in the latter sense would appear from the indignant 
protest addressed to iis by Sir Mahomed Shah who appeared 
soon after a Ilinclu Witness had ejaculated that his community 
-wanted no reforms unless the conditions he had mentioned were 
to be complied with.’ Sir Mahomed said that the attitude of 
his eomniiinity was not so unpatriotic as to thwart the progress 
of India merely because it did not meet with the wishes of any 
single community. At the- same time, he made it plain that the ' 
Delhi resolutions stood as the demand of Moslem India. 

86, In this conneetioii, it is well to recall the cireuiiistaiiees 
-prececied the Delhi Moslem Conference. Till, that bodiy 
met the only organised communal body that voiced the special 
elaiius of the itoslems was the All-India Moslem League of 
which, i^/lr. 1\I a homed All Jinnah is the life President. In sub- 
seri];)ing to tlie Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah threw tlie weight of 
his authority in favour of joint electorates. Other vjotable 
jMoslem lenders, like the Maharaja of Mahinudnhad and Sir All 
Iriam adopted tlie same course from which a- dissent, hrnvever, 
soon manifested itself in the issue of a. manifesto over the sig- 
natures of some twenty-eigl.it Muslim members of the Central 
Legislature deelaring that no seliemo would be acceptable to 
the ]\Ioslems of India which did not provide effecti\’e and adequoro 
protection of their interests.’/ Following up this manifesto, 
several of the signatories organised a larger^ conference wliieli 
met at Dellii as already stated. It -was a counter move to the 
Nehru Report, and as we have examined the latter we feel con- 
strained to equally examine tlie proposals of the Coiiferenee, 
which was to have been followed by other iiieetings so a, s', to 
sound and voice the opi,nions of all Muslim India, ' This course 
is suggested by H. H.-the-Aga Khandn his Foreword prefaemg 
tlie Ckmfereiice. Report. 'We are not' aware that iiiaiiy such 
eonferenees were held. At the same time o'ur itinerary has 
convinced ns that widespread apprehensions iiiidoubtedty exist 
amongst the IMoslems of India that in the future constitiition 
of India tlieir community may not secure tlieii* due share of 
political power. That this is a perfectly natural apprehension 
aroused uot only in the minds of the Moslems, but of all other 
minor communities, including the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
tlie Europeans, the Anglo-Indians and classes such as the Jand- 
liolders and representatives of large commercial interests. 
That any change from the normal stimulates curiosity and the 
tunid begin to see daggers in the air is a well-known human 
failing ; but it is a failing grounded on fear and we Iiave to 
allay that sentiment so far as we can by argument and reason- 
able concessions. We cannot do more, and even if we did we 
should be impe^rilling the very purpose we have all in view, that 
India should rise to her full stature of nationlmod and be once 
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,more a shining example of. a well ' governed contented country..- 
:It.is with that sole objective' in 'vie%v that we shall apply our 
mind to the examination of the ''Moslem demand. 

87. Our., Committee have, It is trusted, wdiolly carried out the- 
tenour of the first and last resolutions though we have been un- 
able to give effect to the other demands in their entirety for 
reasons which call for an explanation which we pr< 3 |)ose to snh- 

d join .in the sanm order in which we have categorised the demands. 

88. The crucial demand of the Moslems is in favour of a 
separate electcjrate. Our Committee spent luosl auxifcis days 
corisidering how to meet. this claim without inateri ally treiiehirig 
sUpoii the fundamentals of a really representative dcuuoeraiic 

.•government ” which is the avowed- objective of the .Moslem run- 
fereiiee. 'Now as we understand the meaiiing of democj'acy it 
seems to postulate the government of -the people by the iieopie 
tliroiigh their accredited larp resent a, fives, and, as such, it is wlioViy 
0])pc!sed to eoinmimal electorates ; since such elect ora I es have 
asuvoolly the fiurpose of returning their represent at iw*-; vdio nv.'c 
abrngiaiicc to their own eommimity and none at all to ilio 
Since the iMoslem Conference demand the eslalili'diumnl ol' a 
cknnocraey in .India we fail to understand upon what giearnd ihey 
are abh^ to reconcile a demand for a separate tied urate vvitli thu 
foundatio]] of a deinoeratic constitution. But tedniitadity apart, 
we will assume that* what the Moslems demaml is not really 
demoeracy, but a less anibitioiis substitute for it --say a forui of 
repi'esentative institution. Even in that case we ar(‘ una]>]e to 
find imy ])recedeiit for the claim made. We liave consulted all 
the literature available to us on the subject, and we have failed to 
discover any case in which two or more large communities 
return tladr i*epresentatives to the National Parliament u|fon the 
basis of communal constifixencies. On the other, hand, a, ])erusal 
of all the constitutions of other countries availablt? to us has 
eonvinced ns that all popular, governinents owe their allegiance to 
the peo])le as a whole apart from'" their religion, language or race. 

,89. 'As we shall show under the -next heading the subject has 
engaged the attention of the League of Nations, who after 
exhiinstive eiK|iiiries eoiidiicted over many years have reported 
coiisichu'ed conclusions 'w'Mcli.'- lend no eoiinteiuiiice to even the 
allotment *of .seats J,n a joint electorate — a cfincession which 
we Jiave made at the saerihee of our conviction. We cannot 
■justify ewni this departure, because, as we shall iiresently show. 

* statt‘S'!iien, iiolltieians, international jurists and impartial 
observers of all shades of opinion are agreed on ih(‘ inisehief and 
dangm* arising from .corn munal electorates. Our lM(^shun friends 
'admit that separate electorates are not an ideal to he aimed at, 
but they wish to prolong the system on tlie gi-oiniil that the 
.spedal claim of the Moslems in India justify their rtOention. 
ih beconies necessary,- therefore, to examine their claim and 
the peculiar ciremnstanees of India, to wliicii refeiauun* is mad{^ 
by the speakers : and ■ publicists', dealing, witii the question.. 
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Judging from the evidence taken on the subject in India, the 
claim of the .Mahomniedans to separate represeiitatiGii is based 
on the ground that as a community they are backward^ both 
educationally and economically ; that as compared with the 
Hindus they have not had the advantage of English education, 
or, what comes to the same thing, they have not been able to 
take advantage of it to the same degree as the Hindus ; and that, 
therefore, they are not able to run an even race for political 
power with the better educated Hindus, who would swamp the 
councils and drive them into a corner if separate electorates are 
done .away 'with. This ■ argument postulates that the Moslems, 
being backward, should be given a larger ineasiire of political 
pow'er. The Hindus complain that if the Moslems, who are 
confessedly a backw^ard community, are given an undue pro- 
portion of political power, they might act as a drag on the 
political progress of India, and that it is a political heresy to 
permit a backward community to rule or materially influence the 
policy of an advanced community. 

90. The claim of the Moslems to a share of the public services, 
now extended even to a share in the Cabinet appointments, is 
repelled on. the same grounds. The arguments of the Moslems 
do not seem to be quite consistent, for while at one time they 
elaini special protection on the ground of their back'wardness, 
at other times they claim it on the ground of their historical and 
political importance, but if so, it is all the more reason why they 
should be able to stand on their own, since the ])eople to 'whom 
is to l>e entrusted the future government of the eoiintry would 
not be oblivious of their importance, because the Indians are 
conservative by instinct and do give historical and political 
considerations their due weight. 

91. A more plausible argument, which has a great deal of 
force, is that of the religious antagonism between the Hindus 
and tlie Mahommedans. The Mahomniedans complain that the 
religious feeling between the Hindus and the Maliommedaii 
obscures their better judgment, and makes them take sides on 
questions, not upon their intrinsic merit, but upon extraneous 
grounds. That this is at times the case cannot admit of doubt, 
but the remedy proposed would aggravate the evil, for it would 
apportion the political power between two opposing sections 
of the Indian electorate, and in the tug-of-war between them 
the real issues would be obscured, 

92. The reason given for separate electorates is therefore, 
a strong reason for doing away with them. Common electorates 
would not exacerbate, but alleviate communal conflicts, by 
making both communities feel their mutual dependence, while 
the perpetuation of communal electorates would constantly place 
before the electorates their religious differences and tend to 
fan the flame of religious animosity, leading to the disturbance 
of the |)ublic peace, and generally hamper the machinery of the 
Government. The Moslems, like all minorities, are entitled to 



preserve tlieir^ iaiiguage, religion -.and eiiitiire. and the eonstitii- 
tioii giveii will , provide for safegiiardiiig these as is done in 
the treaties of various nations of Europe^ without having re- . 
eourse to separate ■ elect'orates.' , That the Moslems want a share ' 
of the. praeticarthings, — oi\ to put' it in a more pojuular phrase,, 
a 'Share in the loaves and fishes of ' the offl.ce*-~-a<lmirs of no 
'doubt; 'It 'is a perfectly- natural and 'intelligible anibitii;!!. of. a 
. people,' but the Moslems cannot forget that over and abo'vo the;, 
coinmimal and individual claims tJiere stands the integrity and 
efficiency of the State, and that it cannot be permitted to be 
shaken for the benefit of any eominunity. It is a truism that 
every man wants the best value he can get for liis money : llie 
State is only an aggregate of individuais, and conscr'jiiently tlie 
State has- a right' to expect, and demand the best value for its 
moueyn It must, there'fore, place efficiency above oil otln r 
elainis, whether it is in the public service or in the discharge 
of a political or public responsibility. 

93. Considered, therefore, in this light, the IMosleois hove 
no right, nor indeed any jnstihabie claim, to separate electorates, 
and what is more, to the reservation of seats in the C-aoinets 
or in the public service's. But 'at the same time, we eaiinot lese 
sight of the hard fa...ct that a strong political agitation lios been 
set up in the eoioitry whieii cannot be dismissed u]K)u a nrrjri 
grounds. We shall have to work -with the eo-operation of our 
fello'w-eoimtrymen, and until they assume a more reascambie 
frame of mind, we shall have to accede to their demand, pi*o- 
vided it is not too unreasonable. It seems to us that saeli a 
demand can be satisfied hj conceding to them a reservation of 
seats on a population basis, and we have gone even further, so 
as to arouse in them a feeling of civic responsibility, by making 
them participants in a general election, that is to say, over 
and above the minimum seats reserved. i\xaliomedans sliall 
be free to vote in the general constitiieneies in which they will 
be eligible to contest other seats. This is the utmost limit 
to which the dictates of reason and prudence can dilute tl\e 
general efficiency 'Of' the ''administration. It co.ntam>s within 
itself a germ for the decny of . the body politic, but we hope 
that the antidote will be soon found in the growing feeling of 
solidarity and the spirit of patriotism ^vhieh -would lead the 
members of Moslem opinion to reconsider their position from 
the standpoint of a broader and a wiser stalesmanslijp. 

94. In this eonneetion it must bo borne in mind that Ihe Lucknow 
scheme , of . communal electorates, though condemned in tlie 
ilontagu Eeport, and' subsequently by several proviiieial Clovern- 
meiits “as foreign .do the .■spirit, of .responsible Government 
■ was accepted by the ''Southbotough 'Committee, not upon its own 
merits, but because,, both, the; .Hindus and the Malioiaedaus 
wanted it in pursuance. /of their Lucknow Pactd The 

't Eeport, §'§ 231,, 232. 



pact lias since been repudiated by tbe Muslims, and follow- 
ing tlieir repudiation the Hindus have learnt to regret that 
it °was ' ever made. That pact being out of the way, there 
is riothing left to justify communal electorates. The Govern- 
ment of India were always opposed to them, for in their Fifth. 
Despateii on the Indian Constitutional Reforms they wrote : 

We feel the objections of principle to the communal systenx 
as strongly as the authors of the Reforms Report, but see no 
advantage at this stage in reiterating them, .'India is not pre-- 
pared to take the first steps 'foiwvard towards responsible govern- 
meiit upon any other road. The road does not lead directly to 
that goal, and w^e can only echo the hope expressed by the Coni- 
'.mittee that ‘ itwvill be possible -at no very distant date to. merge.: 
ail c^mimunities in one general electorate' 

S5. The eoiiiinunal electorates were thus admittedly a depart- 
ure from the principle, made not in consequence of any promise 
given by Lord Minto in 1906, or Lord Morley in 1909, since 
lieither contem]jlated making a radical change in the constitu- 
tion of India which wms for the first time promised by the- 
Declaration of August, 1917, and brought into being by the xict of 
1919. They w'ere made because of the Pact and because both the' 
communities ■wanted it. It Avas. expressly made asi a temporary 
device, and it Avas hoped that at the next revision it AAmuld not: 
be Dceessary to continue it. Both parties to the Pact have noAV 
tbroAvn np the Pact. The tAA’o parties no longer jointly ask for 
its eontiunanee. The Hindus solidly oppose it. The bulk of the' 
Moslems Avisli to continue separate electorates, not on the basis 
of the LuckiiOAV Pact but upon a neAv basis more favourable to 
their community. They cannot be permitted to haA^e it both 
Avays. If they had adhered to the Pact there Avould at least be 
the saving grace of consistency in their favoiu*. If they had 
claimed for their OAvn majority wliat they Avere prepared to con- 
cede to the Hindu majority, there Avould have been the merit of 
fairness in their favour. But they choose to play for their oavii 
liand, and Avant the Hindus to settle AAuth the other minorities 
as best they can. The Hindus might AveJl exclaim that AAhile 
they have done many things to be sorry for in the past, they 
cannot consent to make hara-kiri of the nation on this occasion. 

96. One thing is certain, the Pact itself is dead. It aa^s jet- 
ih-Amed in the Kehrn Report ; it Avas repudiated in the Moslem 
League Resolutions, and every shade of Moslem opinion has con- 
dennied it as failing to achieve its purpose — a conclusion in 
Avhieli Ave heartily agree. know the history of the Pact. It 
aths made as a dramatic gesture of national unity. Neither 
party anticipated that it wmiild be translated into ' a real ark 
of the coA^enant, and both sides are uoav agreed that gawi as a 
dramatic pcise it Av-as overdone, in that it made concessions and 


1 Bespateli jSTo. 4 r.f 1919, dated 23rd April, 1919, para. 18. 



created hopes whieli;^'Were^ as. hoilo'w^ ;as, they ' were incapable of 
any degree ol fiiHilment, and some of its protagonists w^ere as 
amassed that their scheme was embodied in an authentic record 
as would be the members of the All-Parties Conference if their 
scheme were embodied in the Revised Reform Act. 

117. It seems to ns, moreover, that the great national questions 
cannot be decided upon the basis of preceding pacts ; we cannot 
hypothecate posterity for the sake of a doubtful peace in the 
immediate future ; we must decide each question upon its own 
merits and w-e must not forget, whatever ‘we do, that sahis 
pop'uli suprema lex, 

98. It has been suggested that pernicious though the doctrine 
of racial elections 'oe, it might still be given a further lease of a 
short life by limiting it to, say, a period of five or ten years. We 
would have giadl}" yielded to this device were we sure that it 
would prove the panacea for peace in the country ; w^e fear that 
far from being so, sucii a course wmukl keep alive, and even 
stimulate, a communal agitation of wdiich the clause in question 
■would be made a handy weapon. Whatever we do we should 
not commit the mistake, ii; w'o cannot avoid the folly, of ].)re- 
scribing for a transitory constitution. 

99. We have applied our minds to the counter proposals made 
by our turn esteemed colleagues, as protagonists of the extreme 
view. They probably do not see to what extent their two pro- 
posals defeat their own purpose. Sir ZuMqar All Khan^s pro- 
posal claims weightage in favour of minorities, but when he was 
asked by Raja Nawab Ali Khan if he wmuld extend his weightage 
to the Hindu minority in the Punjab, his reply ivasi an emphatic 
negation. This and other contradictions apart, neither pro- 
posal strikes us as real goods intended for delivery. 

100. It might be urged, and if it is urged it w-ould not ])e with- 
out reason, that our solution of reservation of seats creates a earns 
lelli sufficiently strong to keep alive and. to feed the militant 
spirit. Dr. Buliraw^ardy ^s proposal says that if you want to take 
a lia.nd in the management of my liou.se, let me first managt^ yovirs 
and see liow you like it. Dr. Suhraivardy's conditions for the 
eventual removal of eomiiinnalism are calculated to perpetuate 
it. We suffer from no delusion in thinkiiig that it will 
ever lead to tlie creation of a national spirit in the country ; 
we feel that our best security, if not our strength, lies in 
the righteousness of our ethics, since even hardened conseicnees 
sometimes quake before the white light of reason. In any 
case, our proposal is a aller wdiieli is not fraught witli the 
same danger of fomenting communalism and it is a move in the 
right direction — ^that towards the ultimate establishment of a 
national unity. 
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101. In tlie evidence given in India some reference was made 
to Lord Minto’s promise to give tlie Moslems separate represeiita- 
tioii ; tliat promise was fulfilled at tlie ensuing reforms against 
wiiich the promise was made. It could not enure for all time 
even where the entire structure of the Government is altered. 
As Lord Chelmsfor said at the opening of the new Legislature 
in 1921' :~ 

The conclusion at which we arrived was that British 
policy must seek a new point of departure, a fresh orienta- 
tion. On the lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms there 
could be no further advance.'' 


t-f 


It is only when such government becomes a possibility that 
an antithesis between the two becomes apparent. So long as 
the function of the councils was merely advisory and the keys 
of the administration were held by the bureacracy the separate 
representation of the Mahomedans could only gratify tiicir 
sentiment without endangering the machinery of administration. 
But the case becomes difierent when the sceptre of authority is 
transferred from the sovereign to the people. It is only then 
that the people must receive it with joined hands ; they cannot 
divide it without undermining the basis of authority. .1 new 
policy adumbrated by the declaration of 1917 called for a new 
outlook. The Montagu Report recognises this obvious fact,, 
but though lamenting it, had to yield to the Lucknow Fact as 
a via media which it had to follow, though it did not approve of 
it. Ten years have since passed and the religious chasm between 
the two peoples, already wide, has become wider. It calls for 
the necessity of a bridge, and it is hoped that a deela ration of 
their national unity, initiated by a common electorate, may 
accelerate a transition from the semblance to the real which all 
lovers of India desire to see. This fruition will become easier 
if the age-long* social barriers to social intercourse and inter- 
marxhage are removed. May the mother of Parliaments impart 
her tried wisdom in this respect to her youngest offspring, and 
may the child ponder over the thought that as the race is greater 
than the man, so the State is greater than the race, and what- 
ever is conducive to its well-being and progress is well wortli a 
small sacrifice both of the man and of the race. 

102. We have already commented upon the proposal to create 
a solid Moslem enclave along the Indus. If the frontiers of the 
Muslim world are proposed to extend from the Punjab to Karachi, 
there must be some policy behind the proposal on which leaders of 
both communities have so far preserved a discreet silence. But 
the fact remains, and has been pressed upon us that the Moslems 
want the altered boundaries because their eo-reiigionists in Sind 
stand in the majority of 74 to 26, and the North-Western Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan are both essentially Moslem provinces.. 



Bttt we iiave still to learn how tiie springing of fulhfiedged re- 
sponsibility upon those Provinces will be condueive to tlie peace 
and good government in the rest of India, not excluding them. 

We should not be understood as in the least implying that 
CGmparativeiy newly acquired territories should not go forward ; 
but what we cannot realize is that reforms should be thrust xipoii 
a people who have so long only lived by the law of tooth and claw. 

To them the reforms would mean nothing. For them the re- 
forms would mean only a figure of speech which may even retan.i 
their healthy development and growing self-eonseiousness. 

103. We have already dealt with both sides of the ([ueslion Separation ul 
regarding the separation of Sind upon its own meriis, \\imh is 

further the subject of a note of dissent (Ch. IX (II) ), and 1 liough 
the majority have applied to it the principle of self-detenninaiioii, 
we leave its final solution to Parliament. For the same reason, 
we do not wish to advert here more fully to the (fiiestion cd* ex- 
tending the same measure of reforms to the North West Frontier 
Province.^ 

104. The next demand that Muslims should be given adequate share of the 
representation in all public services cannot be supported by any Public 

a priori ground, or the precedent of other countries. It is a 
general principle that as a man is wise in getting the best 
servant he can obtain for his money so the State, to be wise, 
must equally apply other people’s money, of which it is a 
enstodian and a. trustee, by employing the best servants it 
can secure for them. All the same, the same rigid regard 
to axiomatic principles does not obtain in the ease of Slates 
as it does in the case of individuals — and a departure from 
the normal would be justified if it is likely to be conducive to the 
better satisfaction of all its component communities. With this 
principle in our mind we have provided for the adequate repre- 
vseiitation of all communities in the public services, but we hope 
that in the application of this principle to individual eases or 
communities the primary condition of eificiency will not be 
sacrificed^ — for eveiy child in the nursery know's tliat for want of 
a nail the shoe was lost ; and for want of a sufficiently efficient 
public service the peace and progress of the entire State might 
be placed in jeopardy. It is not so only in security services, 
since there can be no such thing as a security link in a chain 
of interdependent services, who are called upon to take concerted 
action and to bring into play all their reserve strength in the face 
of a crisis on an occasion of emergency. 

105. In another chapter we have quoted the opinions' of Uie. 
several Provincial Governments who complain of the canker 
worni of communalism as eating into the very vitals of local 
bodies,^ (§§ 156.) It is said that since both the Hindu 
and the Muslim systems are based upon rigid religious sanctions 
and for centuries the two communities have made religious 


1 See Oh. YII (III). 


2 See Ch. Ill (II). 
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combats their national pastime, j that their interest polities 
is only a decade old, and would soon become a issue w-hen the 
combatants ean safely rely upon a more easily moving wmr cry, 
and that, therefore, there can be no hope for the future cf Indian 
Beforms and of w^eaning the multitude from their religious 
obsession unless the two communities combine and elect their joint 
representatives. It is onlj^ then that the religious mania wdll 
abate in favour of a sprouting national sense, and in course of 
time when posterity has acquired a sufficient political conscious- 
ness, it will thank those who, in spite of much public obliquy, 
and it may be sacrifice of personal predilection, have the courage 
to stand firmly by a principle which alone can contribute to the 
making of a nation. But not as theoretical visionarie>s of the 
future, but as hard practical men, liow can we close our eyes to 
the havoc the introduction of communal electorates have wrought 
in the past I And lio^v can w^e in the face of the world opinion and 
the serious mischief they have already w^rought during the last 
decade and their potentiality for endless mischief in the future 
recommend their continuance even for another term of years I 
Such a course w-ould be even more detrimental to the peace of 
India for it would become a fresh eausus oelU for eomniunal 
tumults and -widespread disturbances engineered by designing 
men who profit by the quarrels of other people. 

1G6. The third demand of the Conference is that Moslems 
should have their due share in the Central and Provincial 
Cabinets. We have no doubt that they wall get it, but what 
the resolution is stated to imply is that it should be made a ]'>art 
of the statutory safeguard in favour of the Mo^^lems. It ca-nnot 
he seriously argued that a Moslem Minister should be appointed 
in every Province, say foi* instance in the Central Provinces where 
the Moslem population is only a fraction over 3 per cent. We 
have made provision for the appointment of three Ministers 
there. If then the Moslem coiitention be conceded they would 
get one Minister while the remaining 97 per cent, must rest 
content with the other two. Such a demand cannot be character- 
ised as merely unreasonable ; for it is grotesque. And those who 
make it would still clothe the cabinet with collective responsi- 
bility and make it responsible to the Legislature. How is a 
Minister responmble w'hen he ow^es his appointment to the eoni- 
pulsion of the Statute, and not to the confidence of the I.egisla- 
ture, and wdiat safeguards must the legivslature secure against 
the vagaries of such a Minister, if lie does not x^ossess, or x>ossess- 
ing forfeits, the confidence of his colleagues ; wffiy should the 
latter be turned out because he had misbehaved f We have heard 
of vicarious punishments but the doctrine has never been < arried 
to such a farcical length. 

The demand is, of course, unprecedented, and those wffio make 
it must be well aware that no res|>onsible body of men can 
^riously countenance it\;, 



107.',Tlie fourth' demand .is even more iinreasonalde for wliat statutory 
the demand amounts to'.is this- ; that in' the Piwiiiees of Punjab, majority. 
Bengal and Sind, if it is separated, the Muslims shonld be assured 
of the majority of seats in the Legislature, and in the otlier 
Provinces where they are in a minority they should continue to 
enjoy their present weightage. This is clearly a ease of heads 
I win and tails you lose. For if the Mahommedaus are to 
receive weightage in the Hindu Provinces why should not tJie 
Hindus equally receive weightage in the Punjab and in Bengat 
where they are in a minority ! The Mahommedan prota.gon;ists 
of this view repudiate the unfoidunate Liieknow Pact which 
compelled Mr. Montagu to suffer separate elections. That Pact 
does not give the Muslims a decisive majority in tliese t^vo 
Provinces, wdiile in others, by way of a set off, it fixes a propor- 
tion in, excess of their number. Under the Montagu Scheme 
this proportion is altered so that it is even more favmirable to 
Miisalmans as is a,pparent from. the following table : — 
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Madras 

37,5.11,012 

2,840,488 

15 

13-2 

Bombay . . 

14,814,720 

3,820,153 

40 . 

34-2 

Bengal 

20,203,527 

2.5,210,802 

33 ‘3 
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Central Provinces . . 

11,621,398 

56.1,574 

15 

12-7 

Assam. . . 

4,132,409 

2,202,460 
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30-7 


108* The statutory insurance of a fixed majority for any com- 
munity is, as we have already pointed out, the very antitliesis of 
any form of popular government democratic or representative. 
It is a collective despotism unredeemable as all des]iotisms are by 
the dethronement of the despot. The election of the despots by 
the community is merely the elimination of tliose who might 
have sliovrn tliemselves more tolerant of tbe opposition. Tlieir 
retention in power is doubly insured by tlm statute and the 
of religion. They might be guilty of the worst ahiises. rorrup- 
tion, jobbery, organised oppression, intolerable tyranny, but tlie 
opposition would be powerless to correct the abuse or thwart llicir 
action. A revolution is the only thing left to them, but. the 
statute transfers the duty of quelling it to tlie Cenrcal Gt)\'ern- 
ment who nolen,<i volem must keep the despots in ipower, for 
even if they should pause, there are the. .S3 ]cer cent, of the 
Moslems in .the . Central,. Legislature to force their hands— and 
38 per cent, count. 
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109. The demand that the Moslems should have 33 per cent, 
of the members of the Central Legislature is based on no inteh 
ligibte principle. Why should the Muslims demand 33 per cent, 
when their number entitled them to no more than 27 per cvait. ? 
And if they claim weightage, why should not the other minorities 
:do' the same ? 

110. The next Muslim demand that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay and given a separate similar constitution can only 
be justified on the ground which underlies the entire fabric 
of the Muslim demand, namely, that the Muslims desire W 
partition off the Hindu from the Muhammadan India, and hold 
the Hindu minority in the latter as hostages for the good be- 
haviour of the Hindus elsewhere. This is not democracy, not 
even a colourable 'imitation of it. It is the establislmient of an 
armistice with all the strategic positions surrendered to the adver- 
sary. The effect of this proposal, if acceded to, would, as is 
apparent, make the Moslems in five provinces supreme and 
their government impervious to the criticisms, or the attack of 
the opposition. And yet H. H. the Aga Khan, in his 
presidential address, pleaded for mutual trust and confidence. 
For did he not say, It is impossible for Eloslems to lii^e hap- 
pily and peacefully in India if friction and suspicion are to 
prevail bet\veen them and the Hiiidus '' ■- Is tlie Moslem scheme 
calculated to remo^'e or even reduce friction or allay suspicion '? 
It seems to its tliai the only panacc^x for engendei’ing nnitual 
confidence is to Tuake the two communities Inter-dependenl. 
The extreme kloslem scheme makes for a perpetual clea\'age and 
not for cohesioTi. Even the Moslem India would be at tlie 
mercy of such an oligarciiy. For the ^Moslems who ina^- feel 
oppressed by their own majority can never appeal to tlieir Hindu 
brethren for assistance in their helplessness. And yet His 
Highness the Aga Khan eharged the Gonference to organise 
all the Moslem members of each and every council into a body 
where exelunige of views and ideas and communication of the 
same to the elector as well as the reception of the gejierai desires 
of the masses would remain the main pimpose and object.'^ 

In politically successful countries// he added, “ from the Prime 
Minister or the President to the humblest voter, it is but one 
succession of nerve lines of communication 

111. Of all the demands the ninth appears to us to be the 
most objectionable and least defensible, since we are seriously 
advised that the Imperial Statute should prescribe that no Bili, 
resolution, motion or amendment regarding the inter-com- 
munal matters shall be moved, discussed or passed by any 
legislature if three-fourths of the majority of members of eiti>er 
Hindu or IMoslem eommiinity oppose its intx-oduetion, discus- 
sion or passing. In the first place, the resolution is silent 


1 Conference Beport, p. 21. 



as to who is to decide that the snbjeet is one “ relating to inter- 
eomimnial inatters.^^ In the second place, suppose it affects two 
or more eoimnnnities, can the majority of a siiigie comm unity, 
however smaii and insignificant, shut out from debate all such, 
matter though the other coinmunities eoniparatively large and 
important favour its imssing. Thirdly, what is aninter- 
eommunah matter f The Hindu and Mohammedan religious 
are a.]! eTnl)ra.eing, and their impact upon social and even economic 
questions are sometimes so subtle and so far-reaeliing that 
almost any subject w^orth the name might conceivably i'aise sneh 
an issue. Fourthly, how is a member to show that it is not an 
iiiter-coinmunai matter if he is to be gagged at tin,^ outset f 
Fifthly, how can there be any progress by ruling not at their 
very threshold all progress and measures of social reform, ho^c- 
ever beneficial ? Sixthly, if this resolid^ wiu*e adopted, wf)iUd 
not the (H)nnnunities remain rigid and hklo-hoinul living fossils 
of a by-gone age, and how is a national life to !)e (‘volved out 
of >sueb stadutorily made stagnant heterogeneoiis eomnuiriities ? 

Laslly, is it deinoeratie ” to muzzle tlie voice oi; fhaaoerney 
by such, an exasperating ])iece of legislation wiiteli inuiders the 
very mention of inter-eominunal matters Uihoo iii a LiXgislature ? 

112, Arguments yield idaee to avstonislunent winm sueli 
resolutions are solemnly passed at a public conference by a 
responsible body of men, niany of them men who have jirstly 
earned a iv^putatiou for level-lieaded statesmanship. 

113, Lastly, we hap})ily eome to a demand whicdi we can Protection 
heartily reciy)rocate for it is a righteous demand for the protection 

and promotion of IMoslem education, language and personal 
law. . We would commend this desire to ]')romoix-‘ the personal 
law not only of the Moslems but that of the Ilindus, which is 
in many respects out of date and needs to be modernised. We 
do not know what is im])lied by the “ promotion of the Moslem 
religion, nor liave we quite grasped the significance of the 
Moslem claim to a due share in grants-in-aid, since no graats- 
in-aid are made to Ilindus, or, indeed, to any community as 
such, and we entirely deprecate any >sueh grants-in-aid. unless 
it be for affording special facilities for educational purposes. 

114, We have commented at some length upon this set of 
resolutions, because they have even been pressed n])on oiir notice 
by two of our Moslem colleagues, and outside our own rank there 
is a feeling widely entertained that the Delhi (doriference has 
given tlie final password to IMoslem aspirations ami l\Ioslem 
claims. Rome of us who love tliat great community and wish 
it to grow up and rise in the scale of w(u*hrs estimation 
feel sorely distressed at the intrausigient attitude displayed 
in these and similar resolutions. AVe ktmw that many 
Moslem leaders are out of sym]>athy with them, but we 
equally appeal to those who Imve their eonntryV; interest 
at heart to enpjloy a larger vision and take a longer 
view of the political problems and remmnlxn* that the 
tumult and turmoil of to-day is but transieut and a passing 
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pliasej ' and tliat tlie laws we -make iiow’ should' ensure and .be 
for the lasting good of all eommnnities taken in the aggregate— 
neyer even earing w^hat little harm it may do or seem to do to 
some of them in the immediate future. Let them not m 
their hand from the plough because it buries in its furrows 
some harmless insects. Let them remember that if the plough 
swerves from its course there would be no harvest and many 
more insects “would die of disease and distress. 

.-.IIL: ■ 

Protection OF THE Mns^ORmss. 

115. In his speech on the second reading of the Reforms Act, 
Mr. Montagu had charged the people of India that their ultimate 
destiny was in their own hands if they devoted themselves to 
use with wisdonij “with self-restraint, with respect for .minorities 
the great opportunities vnth which Parliament was entrusting 
them. "We have shown elsewhere in this report to what extent 
India has responded to his invitation. In this Chapter we 
propose to explain our view regarding the minorities. Their 
question obscured all other questions daring the course of our 
inquiry. Communal and class claims were everywhere urged 
with an insistence and volubility, not to vsay tiresome repetitions, 
that for the time being we wondered whether we were sitting as 
a constitutional Committee or only as a communal Committee 
to eoinpose the communal ditferences. And frequent analogies 
were drawn l)y the witness from the class representation to which 
we stood cojiimitted as furnistiing an argument for the retention 
of communal electorates. Some of us took pains to explain 
to the ] protagonists of lliis agitation tlmt classes were one thing, 
communities another ; that while classes w'cre fluid and open to 
any one to join, communities were rigid and did not admit of 
variation exce])t hy eoiiversion wliich is a luattei* of conscdenee 
and. llierefore. must he ruled out of the discussion. 

116. Ail the same the question of minorities remains, 
and we have to adapt our constitution so that it does 
not prejudice their undoubted rights. That tlie minori- 
ties ])ossess soiue riglits of their own calliiig for protection 
admits of no doubt. But what those rights are and how^ they 
can be protected are questions upon wdiich there exists a sharp 
conflict of views ; and all we can do is to take for our guidance 
the exaiiifiles of other countries where similar questions have 
ai-isen and in whlcli communal claims have been the subject of 
legislativ<* protection. We shall in this note, first deal with 
the p)‘otection of Mahomedans, next with the protection of the 
De])resse<l Classes, and lastly witli the ]>roteeti<pn of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, and other minoidties, 

117. The connininal representation of tlie Malioiin^dans in 
the Indian Legislature and in public services has almost 
monopolised tljeir contribution during the course of our tour 
throughout India, and as that claim is still stressed by two of 
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our eoileag'ues on the Gentral Gominittee, it is necessary to 
exaniine it and see how far we are pi^eparad to meet it. The 
claim of the Moslems was originally laid as one generally arising 
out of the protection of minorities, and it is in this light that it 
has been examined by several authorities ; but latterly, while the 
basis of the claim is still made on that ground the quantum of 
recognition is varied on the groinid of the political and historical 
importance of that community. We wish to examine the claim 
in its dual aspect, and in order to make our position intelligible, 
we would sub-divide the subject as follows — 

(a) Their claim eonsidered as a minority ; 

{h ) Their claim eonsidered as an important minority com- 
munity in India ; 

(c) Their claim on the ground of their political and 
historical importance. 

(a ) — This question has been considered in its general liglit. 
The question of the claim of minorities can only admit of one 
solution. It was stated as far back as 1922 by Mr. Noel Buxton 
who summarised the views of the League of Nations in Ms volume 
called The Depressed People and the League of Nations 
in the following words : — 

“ There can be no better >solution of the minorities 
problem ; democratic self-government is only possible if the 
various races eo-ox^erate in the task of government ; and 
roughly asx^irations deserixWive of each group can be ful- 
filled if they are limited in expression to culture : i.e., 
language, education and religion. 

118. More recently (as late as January, 1929), the same 
question came under more detailed examination at the 
hands of the same body who have published two short 
X^amphlets on the Protection of Minorities and on the 

Protection of Linguistic, Eacial or Eeligiou.s Minorities by the 
League of Is^ations ; from the latter brochure we make the 
follow’irig quotations, winch seem to indicate the attitude of the 
League. ]^1. De j\Ieilo-Franeo, in siij) porting the Draft Lesoiti- 
tion to the effect already summarised above, stated 

'' If tlie history of the treaties prior to the Treaty of 
Yersailles be examined with regard to the question of 
minorities, it is easy to see that the origin of the protection 
of religious minorities is to be found in international docu- 
meuts far older than the Treaty of "Vc'rsaiiles. The first 
Treaty, Iiowever, wiiieh stipulated exprosssly that in any 
country a class of subjects should not be recognised to be 
inferior to other classes, not only for religious but (jL^o for 
racial reasons, wus the Treaty of Paris of March 30th, ISoO, 
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i^oneliided after tlie Crimean War. From tliat date, the 
question of raeial or religions minorities received greater 
attention from Governments. It should be noted, however, 
that the question was only raised on certain historic occa- 
sions, such as that of the incorporation of the territory of 
one State with that of another, or that of territorial reeoiij 
st ructions resulting from w-ar, or that of the constitution of 
lunv States, or that whieli resulted from struggles on the 
])art of certain States against the oppression of other States. 
Exaui])ies of this were the Treaty of Berlin on July IStli, 
1878, which im])osed religions toleration on newly created 
States and on autonomous principalities (Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Rouinania) as an indispensable condition to an inter- 
nation recognition of their existence ; "*and the Treaty of 
Yieniia (May 81st, 1815) between the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria, regarding the reunion 
,ol:' Belgium with Holland. 

“ A minority as defined by the treaties assuring its pro- 
tection is not only a racial grou|) incorporated in the body 
of a nation of which the majority forms a different racial 
unit. There is also a ])sychoiogieal, social and historical 
attribute eonsti luting, })erhaps, for the purpose, the defiui- 
tioii wliicli we are seeking, its principal differential charac- 
teristic. The mere eo-existcnee of groups of persons forming 
collective^ entities, racially dilferent, in the territory and 
under the jurisdiction of a State is not sufficient to create 
the obligation to recognise the existence in that State, side 
by side Avith the majority of its population, of a minority 
re<|uiring a ])rotection entrusted to the League of Nations. 

^ ■ 

“ The introduction ijito the laws of all eomitries of pro- 
visions protecting minorities would be enough to cause them 
to spring u[) Avhere they Avere least expected, to proA^oke 
unrest among them, to eairse them to pose as haAung been 
sacrificed, and generally to create an artificial agitation of 
Avhieh no one up to that moment dreamed. It AA’OuId be 
rather like the imaginary illnesses from AAdiich so many 
peo])le think themselves suffering the moment they read 
a book on |>opu]ar medicine. 

' . . ■ . . . . W:. .. ' ■ 

'• It stMons to me obAuous that those AAdio cojiceiA^ed this 
system) of ])rotection did not dream of creating Avitliin cer- 
tain Rtat<‘s a group of inhabitants AA^^ho AAmuld regard them- 
sel^AMs as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
oj* the eornitiy. On the contrary, they wished the elements 
of the populatioii contained in such a group to enjoy a 
status of legal ]>roteetion AAdiich might eiisure respect for 


2Q5 

the iiivioiaMlity of tlie : its aspects and 

which might way for conditions 

necessary for the establishment of a complete natioiuii unity. 
'm' ^ # 

, ''.We . must, he .said,.- avoid- e.reating a-State within a 
State. We must prevent the minority from transfoniimg 
itself into a privileged caste and takmg definite form as a 
foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in 
- whieli it lives. ■ If take the. exaggerated conception of 
.the ■aiito.nomy -of' niiiiorities,. -to the., last extreme, these 
minorities will become disruptive elements in the State 
and a source of national disorganisation. 

# ■ #. . 

The decision has been taken, not onh* to protect, as 
before, rndivtdiials considered, separo/teijj, but to a certain 
extent to attribute rights to rmnordies regarded as coderfive 
entities* There is thus formulated for the tirst time tlm 
rights of minorities, as such, a.s organised, unities. We no 
■ longer confine ourselves to considering that the rights of 
minorities are individual rights. The minority is regarded 
as a whole, and this ininority is recognised, in a sense, to 
have a right of organisation or autonomy. This is a solu- 
tion wiiich perhai)s is not without certain dangers ; for, if 
equality of treatment of all tlic inhabitants of a country 
is an element of political and social peace, the recognition 
of riglits belonging to minorities as separate entities, by 
increasing their coherence and developing among them a 
sense of their own strength, may provoke them to separate 
themselves from tlie Btate of wiiieli they form ]>art ; and, 
in view of the right of peoples to dispose of themselveB, 
the recognition of the rights of these minorities runs the 
risk of leading to the disruption of States.^’ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain associated himself witli the views 
of M. de Mello-Franeo, adding : — 

It was certainly not the intention of those who liad 
devised this system, as M. de Mello-Praneo has remarked, 
to establish in the midst of nations a community which 
would remain permanently estranged from the national life.^*' 

This Aiew was unanimously acceded to ; even M. IMehdi- 
Prashcri, re])resentative of Albania did not place liis country's 
claim on a higher basis : indeed, on the contrary, lie admitted 
the injustice of the claim that the Allianian minorities in Greece 
should be subject to the normal procedure, 

119. The subject of the claim for minorities ]!;?s engagedt the 
attention of British adniinistratoi's from very emdy times. Tim 
question of the French and Britisli subjects in Canada called 
-for an expression of opinion on the part of Lord Durham, who 
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123 a eelebrated despatch which culminated in tte 
tion now enjo^^ed by that country, referred to the bitter hostility 
existing' between the two races which had been carried to the 
extent of complete social estrangement. The new constitution 
provided for a common electorate, and it is well known that 
the French and English are now on the friendliest terms, which 
would not have been the case if the cleavage which existed 
before the grant of dominion status to that country bad been 
further widened by the creation of separate electorates. In the 
United States of America there are nineteen conflicting races, 
but it has been the policy of the United States to assimilate 
these races into a harmonious whole, and that purpose is in 
the process of fruition, consequent upon their subjection to 
a emiimon electorate and a common constitution. The same 
view’ has prevailed -with the framers of the South African con- 
stitution, where tlie conflict betw’een the Boers and the British 
resulted in the South African War, on the close of which, while 
the twT) nations remained distinct -and are up to the present 
moment antagonistic, they have nevertheless a joint electorate 
and neither lias a claim for special protection on the ground of 
its linguistic, racial ethnological, cultural or historical differences. 
In Xew Zealand, where the Maoris are in direct contact with 
the whites, there is, we believe, no separate electorate. 

120, Li the case of Ceylon the question engaged tlie attention 
of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, who have done away with 
communal representation in the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
and wrote of it in the f ollowing terms : — 

“ It is generally agreed that communal representation is 
least desirable when on a religious basis, Beligious tolerance 
is essential in a country with any approach to democratic 
institutions and thex’c should be no need for the protection 
for a particular faith which special representation of that 
faith in the Legislature implies. The main ground on 
which tlie claim for this representation is made is that 
eexiain law’S and customs of the Muslims, basecl on their 
religion, differ from those of the larger comnmnities and 
that disabilities in these matters might be imposed by the 
Legislature in the absence of Muslim spokesmen. It was, 
however, admitted by Muslim representatives v/ho appeared 
before us that if this occurred it would be by no deliberate 
intention but through ignorance or misunder>standing. It is 
tim hope of the Commission that the carrying out of the 
recommendations of this Eeport will not result in the 
absence of persons of the Muslim faith from the Legislative 
Council, but that these will obtain entrance as territorial 
members and not as religious representatives. Even if that 
vrere not to happen, however, we suggest that a representa- 
tive body of Muslims, appointed by themselves to safeguard 
those special interests which are thought likely to be affected, 
woiilrl be in a position to make representation to the Legis- 
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ia,tiye Council, and almost certainly . secure fair and 

just ..coiisideration ■ of -any /qiiestions ^it;; issue; ^ Apart from 
tMs, the increased powers sugg:estecl for the Q-overiior in 
another part of the Report would be available to prevent in- 
justice to Muslims as to any other minority eoinmuiiity , 

This vie'w may not be immediately acceptable to the 
general body of Muslims, but we are satisfied that there is 
little fear in the interests of MiLslims themselves that com- 
munal representatiou for them should cease and that they 
shonld now be identified with the general electorate. It 
is interesting to note the disintegrating effect of communal 
representation on the community itself as illustrated by the 
case of the Muslims in Ceylon. , , . . Their merging 

in the general electorate will link them up more definitely 
with the other eomiiiuBities of Ce3don as an element in a 
popula-tion which, though diverse in character, has yet a 
common country and should possess a conmion national con- 
sciousness. ’ u , ■ ■ 

It was generally admitted, even by many eommunal 
representatives themselves, that the communal form of ap- 
pointment to the Legislative Council was a, neeevssary evil 
and should only continue until conditions of friendliness and 
acknowledgment of common aims were developed among 
the different communities. It is our opinion, however, that 
the very existence of communal representation tends to pre- 
vent the development of these relations, and that only by its 
abolition will it be possible for the various diverse communi- 
ties to develop together a true national unity. 

Communal representation in Ceylon has no great an- 
tiquity to commend it, and its introduction into the con 
stitiition with good intention has had unfortunate results. 

As has already been suggested, it tends to keep communities 
apart and to send communal representatives to the Council 
with the idea of defending particular interests instead of 
giving their special contribution to the common weal. ’ 

121. Finalb’’, they recommended that eommunal representation, 
which has been baneful to the growth of civic responsibility and 
the development of a common bond of citizenship, should be done 
away wdtli. Their reasons apply with equal, if not greater, force 
to the Mahommedans of India. 

122. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Re])ort tli ere are frequent view m the 
references to .■the- Hindu-Muslim question, and wdiile the Montagu 
authors strongly deprecate the recognition of eommunal claims 

to a separate electorate, they wex*e constrained to give effect to 
them, because of the existence of the Lucknenv Paef, by wdiich 
they felt themselves bound.® 

1 Ceylon Befoms Beport, pp. 93, 94. 

2 p. 99. 3 Report, U 227, 231, 
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123. After careful review of the conditions prevailing in many 
countries the learned authors of the Beport say as follows 

We conclude uiiliesitatingly that the history of self* 
goYeriinieiit among the nations who developed it and spread 
it throughout the world is decisively against the admission 
by the State of any divided allegiance ; against the State 
arranging its members in any way which encourages them 
to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller 
; ' iiiiit than;h^^ 

. They /then add, 

'' A minority which is given special reph*esentation owing 
to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged to 
settle down into a feeling of satisfied security ; it is under no 
indiieement to edueate and qualify itself to make good the 
ground which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority. On the other hand, the latter will be tempted to 
feel that they have clone all they need do for their weaker 
fellow-countrymen and that they are free to use their powder 
for their own purposes. The give-and-take wdiieh is the 
essence of political life is lacking. There is no inducement 
to the one side to forbear or to the other to exert itself. 
The communal system vStereotypes existing relations. We 
regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, as 
a very serious hindrance to the development of the self- 
governing princi]>le. ' 

124. Finally, however, as already stated, the authors of the 
Beport had to accede to prolonging the system of separate reju’e- 
sentation, in spite of their condemnation, owing mainly to the 
existence of the Lucknow Pact. Its effect upon the local bodies 
and on the councils is reported to be throughout detrimental to 
their usefulness and efficiency. 

125. In the course of the evidence given before us in India 
both communities admitted that the eommunal tension between 
the two great communities — ^the Hindus and the Moslems — ^had 
become intensified and that it had been the prime cause of 
frequent outbreaks of lawlessness. But while the Hindus as 
a bod}^ ascribed this growing tension to the introduction of 
separate electorates the Moslems as a body denied it, hut a 
perusal of the several memoranda submitted to us by the Pro- 
vincial Governments liave convinced us that separate electorates 
have tended to inflame communal passions and communal repre- 
sentation in the local bodies has tended to growing communal 
bitterness. In our Chapter on the working of Local Self- 
Government we have quoted the opinions of several local govern- 
ments, notably that of the Punjab, where communal electorates 
have converted the local bodies into cockpits for communal con- 
flicts rather than instruments, for the disposal of public business 


1 Beport, ^ 228. 
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resulting in tlieir paralysis and 'which threatens to be permanent. 

A similar fate awaits the local councils where similar tendencies 
are growing to which some local governments ascri])e their 
partial failure. 

126. Thus the United Provinces Government reports : ‘‘ coii- 
miinal feeding was strong, though usually latent in tlie second 
eouneil. It is still stronger in the present legislature, though 
for tactical reasons the nationalists and swarajists ha\"e refrained 
from bringing forward any motion which would be regarded by 
the Miihamniedans as a direct challenge — an attack, however, 
by a member of one cojiimunity on a Minister or member of the 
Executive Council, belonging to that community is viewed 
'with suspicion b^^ the co-religionistB of the latiei*, wlio gmierally 
rally to his siip])ort.”^ 

127. In the Punjab dyarchy was reduced to a mere com- 
munarehy, if we may coin a word, nncler wdiieii one eominunity 
ill power supported its members and ministei*s and kept at bay 
those simllariy arranged to dethrone them, it warped the sound 
sense of the members and turned debates into racial forays. To 
quote tile Official Eeport : The growing bitterness of feeling 
between the Muslims and Hindus has, of course, had its effect 
on the proceedings of the council, and there have latterly been 
few debates in which the communal tone has not been prominent. 
Communal feeling in the council probably reached its highest 
point in Money-lenders’ Bill in duly, 1926, a few weeks after the 
rioting at Rawalpindi, which had resulted in many fatalities and 
much destruction of property.”- 

The Report proceeds to refer to the formation of two parties — 
the urban and the rural ; but these were submerged in the com- 
munal vortex and intrigues and compacts between groups formed 
in accordance wdth their communal or personal leanings. The 
bonds of party discipline are loose, and on the occasion of im- 
portant division it is seldom safe to assume that all members of a 
party will obey the party whip. On such occasions it is 
common to see small groups of members engaged in animated 
bxit confidential conversations in the lobbies and waiting rooms, 
and occasionally members are induced to absent themselves 
from the di%dsions or even to vote in opposition to the majority 
of their party by personal appeals. One may infer that the 
Punjab politician has still to learn the advantage of party 
solidarity.”’^ 

128. That the communal virus has infested not only the coun- 
cillors and members of local bodies but is corruptixig all grades 
of society from the highest to the lowest, w'as strikingly demoai- 
strated by the Eeport of the Indian Bar Councils (k.)mmittee who 
while recommending the formation of Bar Councils in ail the 
High Courts, had to draw a line against Funjal). where owing 
to the. prevalence of communalism it was considered unsafe to 
entrust the fate of legal practitioners to a Bar Couneil, and in 
iBepoib'prm TI&TpriSS p. 3b7. 
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tlie subsequent debate on the Bill no attempt was made to con- 
trovert this fact or to remove the invidious exception which de- 
prives Punjab of the privilege of an autonomous Bar. Sir 
Mahoniad Shafi, who is a distinguished member of that Bai% 
could not be unaware of the intensity of feeling engendered, as 
the Official Eeport points out in another connection, by the 
periodical visualisation of the antagonism between the three rival 
communities who place the ad.vaiieement of their own communal 
interest as the primary duty with which the fact of separate 
representation naturally charges them. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, because as we have 
shown statesmen, politicians, international jurists, the Pro- 
vincial Governments and impartial observers o± all shades of 
opinion are agreed on the mischief and danger arising from 
conununai electorates, which were reluetahtly conceded in the 
existing constitution owing to b, stwre decisis which no longer 
holds good. 

LordMinto’s We have already dealt with the implications of Lord Mintons 
assurance, promise and x>ointed out that even if that promise were to enure 
for all time, a new constitution in consistence with it can only 
be worked even if some sacrifice has toi be made.^ 

129. But no siieli sacrifice is necessarily involved in the re- 
commeiulation the majority of us have decided to make. For, as 
will be apparent from the terms of our resolution, we have given 
the Moslem minority protection by the reservation of seats on 
the ha>sis of their xiopulatioii or upon their voting strength which- 
ever is more favourable to them. In strict logic we were bound 
to extend the same principle to the Hindu minorities in the two 
Provinces of Punjab and Bengal, but while we have extended 
the principle to the Hindus in Punjab we have not done so in 
.Bengal. ' . 

In all the ];)rovinees the reservations will, of course, apply only 
to the seats for contest in the general electorates, those reserved 
for special classes and interests being open to all alike. It is 
hoped that these latter may form a centre party and minimise 
the evdl that must necessarily flow from the retention of com- 
iiiiinalism. 

Protection 130. Though the Committee has given effect to its general 
resolution giving the Moslems proportional reservation of seats, 
miGon les. mimt not be luiderstood that it came to this decision without 
carefully ebnsidering other proposals to safeguard the Moslem 
interests. A committee of one Hindu and all the three of our 
Moslem eolie^igues was appointed to explore other possibilities. 
This Committee held several sittings and after eliminating other 
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sehfjniiis iixed upon the' 'two .following m offering a practical 
solution — 

(11 That the contest be- limited ■' to a panel of candidates 
to be a]i])rrA'ed bj the Moslems. 

(2) That no election of a Moslem candidate be liekl good 
iinle-^s I'se Secures a majority ot tin? Moslen*. vo:cs ])<<lu'd and 
■ at least 10 per cent, of the Hindu votes })o]ieLl. 

• The second ])roposai was unaiiirnoiisly approved by tlie Com- 
niiftee 'which . howeverj broke up upon two of our ivloslein col- 
leagues insisting upon other eoneessions on the lines of the Delhi 
proposals to wlileli we have already devoted a separate note. 

On the whole we feel that if our Muslim brethren arc to grow 
up it can only be by abandoning the chimera of eommunalism 
wdiieh will soon atrophy their mental vision and paralyse their 
national development. 

IV. 

The Depressed Classes. 

131. The depressed classes belong to the lowest rang of the TMr 
Hindu social ladder and number over forty-four miliions or position, 
about 16 per cent, of the total population of British India. 

Treated as iielots and subjected to every conceivahle mark of 
humiliation b}" the upper classes, these unfortunate people have 
remained the submerged tenth of the population. Many of 
them have found refuge in conversions to other faiths, but the 
bulk of them remain loyal to their ancestral faith, pursue the 
lowly calling of their forbears and were till recently content to 
lead their secluded and degradedMives — contented because they 
were told that their present condition was but the logical sequ- 
ence of their sins in the past lives. Eeconciled to the irredeem- 
able Karma, the Pariah became a byword for the outcast • but 
an outcast bad still some self-respect, whieh was denied to the 
Pariah who w^as every moment of his life subjected to growing 
persecution and social ostracism. Though technically h Hindu, 
he was denied entry even into the precincts of a Hiiidu te^nple, 
though in reality a citizen, he could not enter the piib'iie school 
or draw^ vrater from a public wvdl or even walk on a public 
higl}w;ay. Even his shadow polluted the Jlrahmin upon whose 
appearauee he w^as to lie in the bush or hide himself behind a 
tre*^\ Despised and downtrodden, the Pariah eked out his little 
life by imgaging in servile and inoffensive pursuits. When the 
Great War broke out many of them entered the Labour Chrps, 
and rendered useful service. Coming into closer contact with 
labourers of other races and experiencing the levelling cmulitions 
of held service, tlie Adi Dravida returned and l)roiight home to 
Iris I'leople the new knowledge of social conditions he had wdtness- 
ecl elsew'lierc. The War had altered the proletariat outlook in 
,„,,the West,.,,..,ItSv.repercussion.began to be felt even in the remotest 
hamlet in the East, and the Pariah shook off his slumber and 
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.began, to demand at least those elementary rights whicli even the 
a bjeetest of mortals might claim. Eesisted in Ills uplift, the Adi 
' /Dmvida began to show, a capacity for organisation, and, , en- 
■ conraged by, the rising tide of the, iion-Brahmiii movement and 
its triiimph against Brahmanism, the Pariah too attained a class' 
conscioTisiiess of his own ; and he has since succeeded in mar- 
shalling an army of sympathisers and co-wmrkers even from 
amongst the caste Hindus ; so that when we visited the Provinces 
we foiind oiirselms ill the presence of several depiitations of the 
depressed classes who demanded their due participation in the 
government of the country which was strongly supported by 
their erstwhile oppressors. These classes v;ere, however, not so 
well organised when Mr. Montagu visited India, and he clismissed 
them with only a casual reference in liis Eeport.^ They were easily 
persuaded to join the general boycott which awaited the arrival 
of the Prancliise Committee presided over by Lord Soiithboroiigh, 

Commmial 132. Ill this connection it must be borne in mind that com- 
EleotorateB. xnuiial electorates though condemned in the Montagu Eeport and 
subsequently both by the Central and several Provincial Govern- 
ments as foreign to the spirit of responsible government 
were accepted by the Southborough Committee who had no 
alternative but to accept the joint demand of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in pursuance of their Lucknow Pact. The pact 
made no reference to the Depressed Classes, and as they were 
then neitlier >siifficiently vocal nor organized, their representation 
was limited to nomination which has since been condemned by 
their deputations which appeared before us and their representa- 
tive on our Committee. But their representation by nomination 
was the only liietliod recommended by the eJ'oint Committee who 
said that '‘the Government of India should, as it advises, be 
instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of Depressed 
Classes in each province, and after, cGiisultation with ' the local 
Governments. This representatiGii should, if necessary, be in 
addition to, but not in diminution of the general electorates. ’ 

Eefereac© 133. Following the recommendation the Southborough Coni- 

toth© South- mittee wrote : — 

borough 

Committee. assigning the number of seats in each Council to 

which non-official representatives may be appointed by 
nomination, we have been guided by the existence of the im- 
portant claims or interests which could not be expected to 
obtain representation by any practicable system of election. 
Thus we have been driven to the expedient of nomination 
for the representation of the Depressed Classes, because in 
no case did we find it possible to provide an electorate on 


1 « 155. 

note on eh (7), Goyernment of India Act (Official Ed.), p. 15. 



any satisfactory sj'stem- of franeliise. We liave iiitlicaled in 
eacli proTiiice tlie special interests wliieli we consider slionKi 
retail! siicli representation, ’'(^) 

134. Their actiiai representation in .the various legislative 
bodies is tlieBy and- imder oiir reeomniendatioii would be, as 
follows : — . , 


Council of State 


M pres 
■ Ao. 

Nil 

3ni' As recoui- 

n(cnde<l bu 

i(S, 

xNil 

Assembly . . .. 

. . 

1 

12 

ProLHHclal CowneUs, 
Madras 


-.10 '■ 

11 ' 

]3oni])ay . . 

* * • • 

2 

' 8 ■ 

Bengal • • 

. » , , 

1 

S 

1; nit ed Proviiiees 

. . 

1 

10 

Bihar and Orissa 


2 

h 

Punjab 


Nil 


Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4 

' . s 

' A>ssani 

. . 

Nil 

9 

.' Burma ' . . ■ 

, . . » 

Nil 

— 


135. We feel impressed by the view taken by the spokesmen of 
the Depressed Classes that both their nximlier and the metliod of 
their rejiresentation are inadequate and unsatisfactory. Th^ir 
deputations condemned with one voice the selectiGu of their rep.re- 
sentatives by official nominations. The officials have, on the 
other hand, shown that in most cases no otlier alternative is 
feasible. We have recommended the substitution of election — 
direct or even indirect — for the present system of nomination 
wherever possible. We could not do tnore. as w'e are not sure 
that a uniform method of election can be substituted por saltum. 
The Depressed Classes are found unevenly seatiered throughout 
the country. They are to be found in every villoge wliere they 
are employed to perform menial service. It is true that 
they live apart, but still it may not be possible to form eonipaet 
constituencies in so many geographical areas ; and even if 
possible, other considerations may supervene to make them eithei" 
impracticable or difficult. We have, therefore, decided to leave 
the method of election or where this is not possible, selection 
to each local Government. 

136. As we are deckling upon a mere reservation of seats in 
joint electorates, we hope that it might be possible for them to be 
returned by election in larger numbers Ihan would, luue lsi*n 
possible under a scheme of separate electorates. 

137. Our colleague, Eao Bahadur M. C. Fiajai), has, however, Be 
conviiieed the... majority of. our Committee that an exception of. 

Jl). They included in that class also Labour until imder trurCmn' 
ditions seem likely to give rise to Labour problems,’^ 
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slioiiid„be made in the case of .Madras, where with the abj.eet 
condition of his community they would not be safe in a joint 
electorate. Some of us have, with the greatest hesitation,, 
3'ielded to his pressure, though we are far from convinced that 
ids reasons justify the exception, ' . 

138. It will be remembered that communal electorates have 
been eoiideriiiied by all statesmen and writers and they find a 
singular departure from every known constitution of civilised 
countries in the world. The Southborough Committee reluctantly 
accepted them in the case of the Moslems observing that whatever 
the defects of the compromise it was not one wliicli they ought 
to reopen. That eventually weighed with the House of Commons 
when Mr. Montagu assured the House that it -was only a tem- 
porary makeshift. The Eeforms Committee, 1924, went into 
the question, and while they could not then recommend their 
abolition they cautioned against their extension. In the case of 
the Depressed Classes such extension would, we think, stand 
in the way of their own social uplift which would be accelerated 
by the Hindus being made to feel their dependence upon their 
votes. The zeal of the canvasser would soon obliterate the barrier 
of caste. It is doing so in the case of the higher castes. It 
cannot do otherwise in their case. But there are other reasons 
wbieli TO have categorised elsewhere. 

‘ 139. The next question to Avhich we addressed ourselves was 
the one relating to the extent of their representation. We think 
that our proposal gives the Depressed Classes a sufficiently satis- 
factory representation. 

It is not exactly in proportion to their numerical strength ; but 
a community cannot with the same breath proclaim its back- 
wardness and then claim equality. Political power goes with the 
development of the political sense. Its acquisition is the result of 
numerous causes — tradition, habit, association, education and ex- 
perience. Government is an art and can only be mastered 
amiulando. It eamiot be copied from the books. A people ruled 
to a static civilisation which is secondaiy to religious beliefs can 
never advance beyond the reach of their religion, and their ad- 
vance must involve their recognition that polities must be 
divorced from religion. But in India, where many people still lie 
under the thraldom of their religion, a political cohesion and a 
political advance are alike difficult. The Depressed Classes are 
already trying to shake themselves free from the shackles of the 
religion which consigns them to preordained perpetual slavery. 
It is a happy augury for their future. But they have a long way 
to go before they are able to catch up to the level of other Hindus 
in the matter of political education and experience. When that 
time comes there would be no need for reserving them seats, for 
they will be able to hold their own in an open contest. The non- 
Brahmins of ]\Iadras have set, them an example ; we have, there- 
fore, Jimited their reservation for a period of ten years. 
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■. OHAPTEEIII. 

TliE. PREVIEW .OF EDUCATION' AND' LOCAL BODlE'i 

- 'L 

The Growth of Education. 

140. Under § 84a of- tlie Government of India Act .as. 
amended by tlie Reforms Act of 1919, tlie Statutory Coin- 
missioii . are charged Avith' the duty {^inter alia) . of .in- 
quiring into the grovvTh of education in British India. 
This inquiry Avas obviously to be made Avith a, vIcaa^ to ascer- 
tain hoAv far the people of India had been educated 
not only in general knoAAdedge, but hoAV far they had 
acquired the ediieatioii Avhieh equipped them for the purpose of 
gjlioiildering the responsibilities of self-government. Taken in its 
large sense education implies the systematic trainiiig and 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties. The <]e\'e- 
lopment of neither directly results in the development of the 
political sense Avhich is the fulcrum for political progress. It is 
probably toAvards this purpose that the section, connotes an in- 
qiiiry nut only into the groAvth of edueafion, but also into the 
development of representative institution s in British India, since 
the two taken together Avoiild he an assured augury for the 
future maintenance and groAvth of the responsible government 
of Avhieh a beginning Avas to be made in pursuance of the Act. 

141. In dealing AAuth the subject of education we shall there- 
fore keep these tAvo points in vieAV. That this Avas the intention 
of the Statutory Commission is clear from the reference to it 
AA'liicli occurs in the initial chapter of an. auxiliary committee 
presided over by Sir Phillip Hartog avIio, in setting out their own 
fuiietion. say : — The Commission, therefore, regard tliemseives 
as primarily concerned Avith education and its organisation in 
Britisli India in relation to political and constitutional conditions 
and potentialities of progress. In this sense, therefore, that the 
Coiumission desires tlie reference to the Auxiliary Comraiitee on 
the growth of education to be interpreted.’’ 

142. Tlie Auxiliary Oomniittee to AAdiich rtd‘erenee is made 
Avas tile special committee prcKsided over by Sir Phillip ].hirtog, 
appointed on the 31st Alay, 1928, before the formation of our 
owui Committee, ap])ointed by the Chairman of t1u‘ Statutory 
Commission to rcqmrt to it the result of an enquiry to Ite made 
on its behalf. It Avas consequently designated its Auxiliary 
Committee.” This Committee has submitted its report m wlbudi 
Ave Avere ])riviIoged to examine its members. Our oavh report 
on this head is based upon the conjoint consideration of their 
printed report and their oval exammation. 
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143. Ill tlieir preliixiinary observations the coniinittee say that 
while they have kept in mind the fact that they are asked to 
deal with the '‘growth’' of education, the term “ gTOwth ’’ 
implies something; more than past history ; it implies develop- 
ment ; growth in" the past provides the basis of a forecast of the 
potentialities of progress in the future. In analysing the facts 
and figures submitted to us, wm have therefore tried to see to 
wbat causes the acceleration or retardation of growth in the 
immediate past has been due, how^ these causes are likely to 
operate in the immediate future, and how- the healthy growth 
of education may be promoted by the removal of defects. 

144. A perusal of tliis review convinces us that the growth 
of education taken in general has been decisively encouraging 
since tbe Ileiorm.s, and that its further growth has been retarded 
not on account of any policy on the part of ministers to wdiom 
the subject of education ivas for the first time entrusted under 
the dyarchial form of provincial government created under the 
Eeforms Act, but owing to the lack of funds generally which 
overstrained the resources of all provinces as a result of the 

AVar, and the insufficient control over the provincial budgets 
entrusted to the ministers. Nevertheless, the following table 
drawm from the Reviev/ is sufficiently eloquent of the striking 
contrast in the momentum given to mass education since it became 
the subject of popular control. 


Perec iif age of Population of Bcliool-gmig Age who are reoeknng 
Prmary JnsfmcUon hy Provinces* 


Province and Popnlatio!! 

(in millions). 

Boys, 

Girls. 

1917. 

1922. 

, . 

1927. 

(1) 

1917. 

1922.' 

1927. 

(2) 

. 

Madras (4*2*3) . . 

39*2 

7 

42*5 

59*0 

10* 1 

11*8 

17*0 

Bombay (10*3) 

37.* 2 

45*1 

49*2 

9*7 

12*9' 

16*8 

Bengal (46 *6) . . 

39*8 

37‘-2 ■■ 

..45* 1 

9*2 ■ 

10*6 

.13*2 

rir'ted Provinces (45*3) .. 

^■19*27 

23-1 

30*5 . 

1*9 

3*0 

3*9 

Punjab (20*6) . . 


723*9 ■'■! 

!:44*7 ' 

.■:72*4"' 


6*8 

Tbirnia .. 

i:28*27: 

: 20* 9'- 

l:.23-0 

14*0 

^ 12- 3'".^' 

,48*4i.' 

Bihar aiul (34‘(l) . . 


-26-3^'" 

t:37v*3'.' 

4*1 

b: 4 - 3 : 

'■7.4'*'8>'^' 

Ceid rn I i 0:o V .'nces (13-0) 


;-27^3:;. 

pm-T'. 

.7.::.3>'7-: 

■ .'S'S. ' 

4*3 

Assam (7-6) . . . , ... 

[36*5: 

29*5 

1 36*4 , 

6-0 

■■■'7:5* 1 :.' 

6*8 : 

Brifsh Tiidia (247*3) .. .. 

1 30*3 

31 -A 

i:42*l' 

1 7 

6*7 


10*4 


It is pointed out in the earlier page of the Reviexv that 14 per 
cpnt. of the total ])opulat30ii may be taken as the average popula- 
tion el: child i'cn of the school-going age of wdiich 7.7 percentage 
of boys aiul 6J percentage of girls are stated to have been at 
school jn 1927. The total expenditure on primary schools in 
British India stood only at .96 crores,. -whereas in 1927 it rose 



to 6.95 erores, tliat is it rose sevenfold. Tlie Eeviev; adds : — 

It will be seen tbat the expendito has increased by six co’ores 
since 1892, and that two-thirds of that increase ])as been mude 
diirins^ the last ten drears. The fact that large additional sums 
have been demanded by ministers and that they liave ])een 
voted giadly by the new Legislative Councils is in itself 
encouraging. These figures suggest that there is a considerable 
and growing demand, that real effort has been made to meet 
the demand by the improvement of existing schools and by the 
provisions of new schools. The Legislative Councils have shown 
clearly and effectively that they are in full sympatluv’ with the 
Eiovement. ’^^, ' ' 

145. This is encouraging, but there is another side to the 
picture. Of 100 pupils who attended class I in lil22-23, only 
18 were reading in class TV in 1925-26. In othei’ words, 
altlioiigli there is a fair start, there is a notic(‘a]}]e falling off of 
pupils in tlie higher classes, with tlie result that the effovg. (.)n 
literacy judged by the initial entry of children in flic schorls 
becomes partially illusory. This sin-ions setbaclc is aserih<:‘d to two 
causes :• — withdrawals and non-promotion which in t]u‘. result 
implies so much waste of public money. It is clilTieult to ase*?i*taiii 
with any approach to accuracy wliat percentage of the seliool- 
going children ultimatelv add to the literate ]) 0 ])ulatioii of the 
country, but we presume that it must have resulted in a marked 
increase. At tlie same time literacy must by no means be taken 
as the only task of education. As the education committee 
observe : — There are large numbers of persons in the country 
who, though not classified in the census as literate, not only 
manage their own affairs and those of their families competently 
but are fully capable of taking an intelligent part in public life. 
Inherited traditions, natural shrewdness and ability and practical 
experience assist many illiterate men to act as intelligent citizens 
and many illiterate women to be good wives and mothers, ruling 
their households with -wisdom and success. 

146. This is the right view and will serve as a corrective to 
^ those who regard literacy as an essential equipment for the 

assumption of political responsibility. Education in the general 
sense of litei-acy and acquisition of general knowledge is Ncarcely 
a measure of political capacity which can only be ac(|uired by 
practice. As liord Bryce observes : — 

The difficulties of education among ])ackward races such 
as the Philipinos or the African Bantu tribes, oi* even 
aimmg the ignorant sections of civilized peoples, sueli as 
the Russian peasantry, or the Chinese or the Indian ryots, 
will not, desirable as it is, necessarily qualify them to work 
a democratic government, and may even maki^ it inore 
difficult to work in its eaxdier stages. Attainment in learning 

1 Auxiliary Committee Beport, p, 44. 21^, p. 45. 
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and science do little to make men wise' in 'politics. Some 
eminent scientific men have been in this respect, no ,, wiser, 
than their 'iindergradiiate pnpils. ' There have been coiintries; 
in which, the chiefs of public services and the professors in 
Universities were prominent in the advocacy of policies 
whiicii proved disastrous^' '' Knowledge is one only among 
the tilings wdiieh go to the making of a good citizen. Public 

" spirit and honesty are even more needful."^ 

The true place of education lies in that it opens a wider door- 
way to knowdedgep but knowledge might be acquired by 
experience, and without practical experience there can be no 
advance in political institutions. Politics is not a science but 
an art, and can only be learnt by practice. 

147. Holding this view, we eonsicler that the question of the 
growdli of education amongst the masses, how much soever 
necessary and desirable for tlxeir economic growth, iniist not 
be regarded as a conditio sim qua non to political development. 

All the same, even judged by the narrower test of literacy, we 
may fairly assume that the reforms have given a definite and 
encouraging impetus to the banishment of illiteracy from the 
land, and that given more money and a more concerted policy 
the question of education need not make us apprehensive that 
tlie further development of the pGlitieal sense wmuld suffer from 
any lack of stimulus to promote literacy in the land. 

We shall, therefore, rest content by adverting no more to 
the subject beyond recording our opinion that the Eeforms have 
given a definite stimulus to the growth of education in British 
India, that judging from the figures the progress has been rapid, 
but by no means as rapid as one would have desired, and that 
its future xvoiild be assured if the ministers are better placed 
as to funds and a concerted policy is agreed upon and pro- 
secuted W'ith the sole purpose of imparting mass education wdth 
special reference to the communities and classes wdio lag behind 
in the race, and who should receive special encouragement pro- 
portionately to their illiteracy and backwardness in the past. 

148. It would not become us to make a wdder digression by 
suggesting how and to what extent this is possible. The Educa- 
tion Committee have dealt with the question fully, and in their 
Review extending to 400 pages they have suggested various means 
for the promotion of literacy. While we are in general agree- 
ment wdtli many of their suggestions, we feel constrained to have 
to record as our opinion that wdiile every eneouragenient and 
assistance^ should be given to those wdio are baclnvard, we should 
strongly deprecate the introduction of eommunalism in the schools 
by limiting tlie number of pupils of more advanced classes or 
comninnities to make room for those who belong to the baek- 
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ward i-OBUiuiiiities. For we feel tliat if there is tlie slig^litest 
suggestion of comiimnal partiality iiV the 'composition of piihlie 
seliools maintained out of public funds, tit would leare an un- 
lieaitiiy trad 'wiiieh would poison the:. minds of those who, iii 
their most iiii]u*(rosioiiable years, are brought face to face with 
a iruinaii frailty, the eifect of vdiieli,;- would not be confined to 
the four wails of the classrooms. 

149. 'While on the subject of mass ■ education, we recall the 
insistence nuide in several quarters.. that such ediication sliouid 
at least for a generation be made a" national concern and not bo 
left, as it has been left in places, to the spasmodic eFcrts oii local 
bodies whose resources are iiniited, and wliomre reluctant to add 
to the local rates for education which the masses have not yet 
learned to prixe. 

150. It is suggested that all mass education should lor the 
present he finaneed out of a general education cess, and tliat 
a Board of Education might usefuHy be set uj) to ccs-f/rdhiiPe 
local efr'ort, lend it a guiding hand h-y placing at its dlsiiosnl HiC 
result of ex])ert knowledge, and generally co-ordlnatr ila* W(U‘k: 
of edueationalLsts in the several provinces. If the call vcpori our 
space were not limited tve tvoulcl fain have ex {Uj tint to I urKm a 
subject so vital to the future growth of a nation. But all we 
can do at ]■) resent is to draw the attention of Those whom 
may be entrusted the guidance of the future policy’ (d* e<Iiicati«ma] 
reform to a view which has much, to eomimvnd itself. The 
example of tine American effort in the Phillipines is cited as one 
to emulate in this connection. 

151. But -whatever may be the manifold difficulties of tlie 
problem they have tO' be combated in favour of intensive ediiea- 
tion of the proletariat of the future. ' Not only mass education, 
but liigln^r education tvould seem to call for an enlightened 
policy. fSome of us who have maintained life-long associations 
wutli the centres of higher leaxming have received with mixed 
delight the recent multiplication of universities. W‘hile the.n^ 
is no higher or nobler call for the display of public munifieence, 
wx^ doubt W'lietlier the duplication of identical general teaching 
ill the several universities might not be more profitaldy siippls- 
Bieiited by specialisation of the universities in a few* selvtded 
subjects of study. 

152. If the universities can be persuaded to cry a halt to the 
outpouring of graduates who are aniniaHy thrown -iiiercilessly 
upon the world bew’ildered and unable to earn even a starvalioii 
wuige, and if tlieir minds are diverted to the more ]nN'ifltable 
avenues for employment still open to young men who have 
spiHualised in the numerous subjects, the knowdedgi^ of wliich 
is conducive to the comfort of men, the universities will liavc 
performed the dual fiiiietion of not only imparting leariihig, but 
also making its application profitable tu their akimni, B is a 
trite saying that the mere possession of a degree does not make 
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its possessor learned : and even learned men iiave got to live 
and compete in t lie daily growing fiercer battle of life. K would, 
we tliiiik, be a course of wisdom if the several universities now 
represented on the LTniversities Board bent their minds to the 
soliitio]! of the acute problem of middle-class unemployment. 
Last year some of us were astounded to see deposited in a ease 
in one of the courts of the Industrial Exhibition held in connec- 
tion with the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, over a 
thousand applications in response to an advertisement for a post 
carrying a monthly salary of Es. 40 (three pounds). Not 
a few amongst these numerous applicants were Masters of Art 
and possessors of honours degrees. A large horde of unemployed 
graduates is a danger to the peace of the State. It is mean- 
while a lamentable waste of effort. Lives that might have been 
more profitalily employed in the production of wealth, time that 
might have been spent in the preparation for a useful vocation 
are stniandered in the aimless memorising of historical dates or 
Algebraic formulae which pass out of the memory as soon as 
the young graduates pass out of the senate hall after receiving 
their parchments. AYc have alluded to this subject because we 
do find the expert committee, no doubt from the combined etfect 
of their iirnited reference and the lack of sufficient evidence not 
fort] i coining owing to the stringency of the boycott equaiiy 
extended to it, have not devoted to it ‘the space which the im- 
portance of the subject called for. 

IL'- 

Ttie Development of Eepresentative Institutions. 

153. Oui* task in reporting on the development of Eepresenta- 
tive Insritutions in British India lias been considerably lightened 
by the eai’efiilly prepa]*ed reports of the Provincial Governments 
on the sulijeet. We cannot say that we ivere fortunate in obtain- 
ing much detailed evidence to vSupplement the reports ; but such 
evidence as was forthcoming has eonvineed us that there has been 
notable development and improvement in the added interest taken 
in the meetings of the local bodies and the administration of their 
funds. From Madinas, however, it is reported that a correct 
estimate of the success of local self-government cannot be formed 
owing to tv;o factors, namely, the comxffete revision of the Acts 
dealing with them, and the increase of prices. Nevertheless the 
Government were able to say that '' there has certainly been an 
awakenmg of the civic consciousness of the people as a result of 
the Kefornis, and the policy of de-officialization, but it is too 
early yet to estimate results in the way of civic achievement.^’^ 
To this is, however, added the following complaint which 
may be takeii to be of a more general apx>lication. '' There 
has been ” it Is said, an unwillingness shown, which is not im- 
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natural to elected bodies wlio have liad new powers given tlieni, 
to face tli(3 unpopularity of imposing new taxes and even to 
collect sufficiently strictly most of wMcii they imposed, or to 
enforce the law in dealing with appeals for reinissioiis, but with 
better iinaneial conditions, there is every hope that the policy of 
giving wider powers to local bodies will in the future be justi- 
fied/ 

154. There is a reference to the non-co-operation movement Effect of 
which took the form of capturing all the local bodies, m far as 
possible, by the Swarajists, with the result that those became the 
foruiiis for political debates which became deflected feom their 
normal relevance to parochial questions. But in IMadras it 
appears that the penduiiim swung back to the normal, though in 

some other ])]‘OYinees politics still remain dominaiu in the 
municipalities and to a lesser degree in the rural ]>odies. For 
example. Bombay re]>orts that the non-eo-opcratlon niovement 

h;«s had a uoticoalde effect on the?, relations be1:w«,.‘en Govern- 
ment and tlie Reformed Local Bodies. During the first tliree 
years after the introduction, of the reforms, a fairly large nnui- 
ber of the bigger municipalities such ars Rura>" anil hfluaodabad 
w’-er*^ frankly defiant of any Government interfei'ciK'-ti and 
einloavonred to eai*ry on their affairs without any Govinmment 
assistance in tlio sha])e of grauts-in-aid for education or for other 
objc’cts. Wliih't this pliaso lasted tlie rclatin3i> of Govem- 
ment with these bodies wtne naturally strained, and in one or 
two casos municipalities were suspended. Since 1024 there has 
been a marked change. No Local Body now olijects It) taking 
Government grants-in-aid.”“ The influx of ];)olitics into the 
arena of local bodies was probably most marked in the Calcutta 
Corpo3*ation, the administration of wliieli has been, after a short 
interruption, carried on from a purely political instead of a 
civic ])oint of view.’’^ The affairs of this body have often been 
the subject of serious eomment. Its finances are repoxffed to be 
unsatisfactory : its closing balances have been greatl}^ 

depleted and its borrowing eayiacity reduced in spite of the 
warnings given by its responsible executive officers.’'-^ 

155. Fortunately conditions in the Mofiissil local bodies Einandal 
te. have brmn better and practiealN imwliere did toe •stringency, 

jiolhical situation react on the details of niuniei]>al administra- 
tion."”' Similarly, in the District and Local Boards whatever 
their political sympathies most of the eluiirman and viee- 
cliairman did tlieir ])est to discharge the responsibilitDs imposed 
on ilnum even in some eases at the sacrifice of Ihelr private ini cr- 
ests. Their difficulties were financial, not political, and were 
nol to ])c attrihuiTed in any way to the reformed chu n Imtioji/' 

The oral evidence, such as it was, entirely supports this vicov. In 
the Ibiited Provinces both the local bodies appear tci have shown 
some improvement. I'p to 1924 mimieipal finances snowed a 
riUmoiTFTffrim 
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deficit' but tliev liaYe - worked on' tke ' wkoie , satisfaedorily wlien' 
tliey were not sliort of funds. The ■ elections of 1925 are report- 
ed to have,/ Vtiimed very largely on personal and communal 
issues, the Swarajists who lost ground everywhere being:. re-, 
placed candidates with strong communal proclivities.’'^ 
The note eoniments adversely on the art of administration,/ on 
the eonfiisioii of accounts ; but the Boards there were non- 
officialiiied only in 1922, and this fact is mentioned as a mitigat- 
ing factor. The evil of comniunalism in the Punjab where it 
is said that with the introduction of communal elections in those 
bodies by a Moslem Minister who could not resist the claim of 
his co-religionists to a larger representation on them, they imme- 
diately intensified the communal tension which reacted on the 
ehieieney of local bodies owing both to the wa>ste of time in- 
volved in comniiiiial disputes at meetings and the tendency to 
decide important cjuestions on communal rather than on ad- 
ministrative grounds.”^ The Beport points out that the nomi- 
nal abolition of communal electorates by re-grouping the wards 
so as to ensure the same result has tended to aggravate the same 
evils. 

156. We have already adverted to the influence of commiinaL 
ism which acts as a canker-worm in the body politic reducing it 
to an inert mass and precipitating its disorganisation and dis- 
solution. The testimony of the Punjab is a warning to those 
who endeavour to extend that principle to every branch of 
Government and even to the services and the schools. The 
influence of caste and communal rivalry is reported to be res- 
ponsible for serious maladministratiGn in the majority of the 
local bodies in Bihar, ^ though the obsession of politics was 
equally another eontributoiy ease. In this Province the 
re-tightening of official control would seem to be well 
justified. The local bodies are reported to have done very well 
in the Central Provinces, where the wide extension of the 
franchise stimulated interest in the elections with the result that 
in the General Elections of 1922 as much as 80 per cent, of the 
voters w’ent to the poll in several cases, though the majority of 
them belonged to the non-co-operation camp. But in the 
following elections of 1925 personal or communal ties took pre- 
cedence over politi<?S. On the whole the report from this Pro- 
vince holds out a hope of improved administration in the 
future.^^ A similar sympathetic note is struck in Assam where 
tbe following passage concludes this subject. ‘‘ There are 
already indications that local bodies are beginning to realise that 
responsibility goes with power and that it is for the Boards now 
to work out their own salvation. 

157. There is nothing to note about Burma "where, though a 
new District Council Act was passed in 1921, no financial 
arrangements were stated to have been made till the date of the 

1 Beport, p. 196. p*- 2^. pp. 431, 43S, 451. 
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Eeport, wliiie a new Mimieipal Act was then stated to be pending 
in the Legislative Council. Burma must then be regarded as an 
exception. It received the reforms some years later than the 
rest of India and it is not surprising that it had to wait for the 
reorganisation of its local bodiesv 

168, Both from the official reports and non-oSicial evidence Limits on 
given we feel >satisfied that there has been a siiffieieiit grov/th of 
responsibility in the local self-governments, but that greater 
progress was retarded by the facts of inexperience, political and 
commimal obsession, but that while the former was disappearing, 
eomniunalism is still a live force in detracting from good and 
effieiepd local self-government. 
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THE SECRETARY OP STATE IN COUNCIL. ^ : 

I . 

The Secretary of State. 

159 . ,Tlie position of botli the Secretary of State for India aiicf 
liis Coimcil in relation to the Government of India before the 
Reforms may be traced back to that of the Board of Directors- 
of the East India CGnix3aiiy from whom the Crown took over 
the governriient. hut the old system continues to survive in the 
a,ppointmeiit of the Secretary of State whose functions corre- 
sponds to those of the President of the Board of Directors, 
while his Conncil has inherited some of the functions and 
tradition of the BoarcVof Directors. As such, he was assigned 
the power to superintend, direct and controD^ the govern- 
ment of India. As the Crewe Committee observed; The 
substitution of administrative responsibility on the part of the 
Government for the siiperintendenee it had formerly exercised 
caused a redistribution of functions in which the lines of in- 
heritance beeaiiie to some extent obscured ; but the persistence 
of the dual priiieiple ean still be traced to the eor|jorate activities 
of the Secretary of State in Goiincil.^’^ 

160. After tlie memorable declaration of August, 1917, when 
a new policy was decided Upon, a re-examination of the povrer of 
the Secretary of State and his eoiineii became necessary, and it 
was so suggested in the Montague Report in which the authors 
reeomriienclecl that the Parliament must be prepared to forego 
the exercise of its own power of control in respect of all matters 
in which responsibility is entrusted to rex:>resentative bodies in 
India and this process must continue pari passu with the 
development of responsible government in the provinces and 
eventually in the Government of India.’'’- The Crewe Oom- 
mit tee were appointed to recommend changes suited to the opera- 
tion of the new policy — that Committee issued its report on the 
21st June, 1919, six months before the Reforms Act was enacted 
and its effect upon the newly created Legislatures seen. But 
nevertheless it is useful to see to what extent that Committee 
advised changes in the powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council. 

161. As regards the power of superinteiiclenee, direction and 
control vested in the Secretary of State, the Committee recom- 
mended ' ' that ^wdiere the Government of India find themselves 
in agreement with a conclusion of the Legislative Assembly, their 
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joint deeisio]! slioukl ordinarily prevail' They then proceeded 
to add tluit in order to give proper emphasis to the ieg'islatiye 
authority of the xVssembly,y\Ye', reconiniend that wlienever legis- 
lation has the support of a majo3dty of tie iion-olhcial }iieHd)'‘rH 
of the luegislaiiye Assemhly assent 'should 'be refiised only hi eases 
in .vdiicli tlie Secretary of State feeh tlinL his respo^isibdity to 
Parliament for the peace order and good goyernmenl of Indup 
or paramount considerations ..of Imperial policy require him ^ to 
secure reconsideration of the malter at issue ])y the Legislative 
xisseiiibly.”- In matters other than legislation the Cmimitlee 
recomnieiided that a joint decision of tlie Goveniiiient of India 
and a niajorlty of the noii-ofaeird members of the Assembly^ 
rt-aehed by discussionhof' a resoiiitloin should be given the same 
degree of aiit]iorit 3 ya,s similar decisions on legislative proposals/ 
Similar cliange in the proeednre was recommended in the 
matter of the exercise of delegation powers in '' tliat previous 
sanelioii to deeisiens taken in India sliould be required in fewer 
eases than in the past, and that in some matters it weill suffice 
in future if the Secretary of State asserts his control by means 
of a veto — if necessary/'- In this respect the Committee I’c- 
commended that in all eases in Avhicix the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State was essential, only a previous consultation 
with him slioiild snffiee, and that the Secretary of State Bhould 
from time to time revise the lists of subjects on wdiicli he requires 
such ])rovious eoiisiillation/^ The position before the Reforms 
vms tliat while Britain nominally directed the Indian policy 
througli the Secretary of StatCj it could exercise no real control, 
as the Secretary’s salaiy -was not everi borne on the estimates. 
The Cre-we Committee recommended tliat it should bo so Imime ; 
and it was, but liis Council still remained outside the control of 
Parliament with tlie result that frequent constitutional dead- 
locks still remained possible, only averted as Lord Crewe found 
by tbc Council avoiding n conflict with the Ministry. 

162, The basic principle of all the recommendations "was to 
modify the direction of Indian policy hy Britain by insniing 
that in all matters wlietlier legislative or adminiRlrativo the 
view of the non-offleial majority of the Assemldy should receive 
weight and that it should be ordinarily decisive of the question 
if eoneurivHl in by the Gavernment of India. Accordingly, Sc'C- 
tion 19 a of the Government of India empowered the Secretary o£ 
State in Council^ to '' regulate and re>striet tlie oxcreise of ‘the 
pewers of superintendence, direction and control . , . . in 

such manner as may appear necessary to or expedient in order 
to give effieet to the purpose of the Goverment of. India Act, 
1919/' The Committee recommended the abolition of the 
India Council and the constitution of an Advisory Committee in 
its place, of which not less than onedhird of the members should 
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be selected out of a panel elected by tlie non-official members 
tbe'Assemblyd They, liowever, added, ::that'tt :As;:tlie/foem of 
the G-OYernnient of India's responsibility shifted from the Sec- 
retorv of State to the Legislative Assembly the need for the cor- 
porate control of the Secretary of State in Gomicil -woiild 
iai^se. ' Tlie Coniniittee thought that in the transitional period 
'' it would be advantageous if occasion ^vere now and then taheii 
to appoint an Indian to one of the posts which stand as inter- 
media ry betvceen the Seei’etary of State and the Heads of .De- 
partments. The late Mr. B. N. Basu,.then a ■ member of the 
India Coiuieih and a member of the Crewe Committee wrote a 
minute in v'hicli, while approving of the recommendation of the 
committee for abolition of the India Council, he opposed the 
creation of an Advisory Committee. He was of opinion that in 
order to gi^’e Indians a responsible part in the higlier control 
of the India Office, it should be definitely laid. down that there 
should always be an additional Indian permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State ; ordinarily, he should not he an Indian Official.^* 



163, It is needless to add that so far as we are aware 
none of these recommendations were eventually carried out. 
The Secretary of State never relaxed his control as provided 
in Section 19a of tlie Act ; no Indian Under-Secretary was 
ever appointed. It is true that the late Lord Sinha held this 
office for a short while, but his appointment was made to enable 
him to pilot the Heforms Bill through the House of Lords, 
and not out of any desire to give him control of the India Office. 
The experience of those of us wdio have served in the Legislative 
Assembly from its very inception has been that tlie generous 
though cautious policy underlying tlie recommendations of 
the Crewe Committee have, so far as 'we are aware, remained 


a dead letter ; and that in spite of the insistent and repeated 
demand of the xissembly that the Secretary of State should 
relax his control on the Government of India, by framing rules 
under the Act, no rules have been framed and there was no 
evidence of any relaxation of his control. The Assembly has 
thus had some justification in denouncing the narrow and 
niggardly spirit in -which the Act was being interpreted in 
practice. The Act had admittedly the short life of ten years, 
during wJiicli it contained sufficient materials for self-expansion. 
But none of its provisions %vere called mto= requisition, though 
the Assembly had been clamouring almost from tlie day of its 
ineeptio3i for the fulfilment of the pledges made by the declara- 
tion of 1917 and tlie recommendations of constituted authorities 
thereupon. The reasons for this retrogression from the spirit 
of the Eeforms has been made abundantly clear to us from the 
examination of responsible officials of the India Office and its 
civil and military experts. As we have been informed in private 
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by.^tliose who liawe' coine into close contact with ''them, .the 
entire atinospliere of the India Office, is anti-Indian, But 
wliether it is so or not, we are strongly of the opinif)n that 
tliere can be no hope for the success of any reforms in India 
so long as the centre of gravity is not materially : shifted from 
■Whitehall to India. 

104. Aiid we, therefore, think that 'the only course oiir . Oar iveom- 
CJomniittee could take, is that recommended by it"; namely meiwiafcioijs. 

(1) that the revenues of Indi.a must no longer vest in 
the Sceretaiu' of State, but should vest in the Ooverrior 

, General of Iiidia ; ■ 

(2) tha,t tin* powers of 'the Secretary of State be 

limited veitbin the sphere of the reserved de{uirtment 
aiuJ (hai. they should, be defined ; . 

(*]) tliat tile India Council be abolisbed ; 

(4-) tliat 80 long as there is any subject iield a.s reserved 
in the Government of India, the Secretary of State should 
be assisted by two non-officiai Indian 'llnder-Seeretaries 
drawn from public life of the country ; and tliat a place 
should be found for one in Parliament ; 

(51 that India should, indeed, be directly represented 
Hi Pailianient, if the latter is still furtiier to retain any 
measure of control over the affairs of India, 

IL 

The India CouNciii. 

165. The Cotineil of India is a relic of the old Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and came into being 
on the transfer of the territorial possessions in India to the 
Crown l)y tlie enactment of the Government of India Act of 
■JSrsR. which provid{‘d for the appointment of fifteen membex^s, 
eiglit appoiided by the Crown and seven elected, in tlie first 
iiislanee by the Court of Directors, and siihseciuently by the 
Coumdl itsellt By the Act of 1869 their appointment was 
entjmsted io the Secretary of State. By tm Act of 1889 their 
number was reduced to ten. In 1907 two Indians were for 
the first time appointed to the Couneil. Another Indian was Cocnoil. 
appoiutfil later ors, with the result tliat seven Europeans and 
tiiree Imlians now form the Coxu\ciL "We are inrorm(*d that 
some important rules of business as frametl in 1859 reinain in 
force up to date with the result that though tiie constitution 
of tin* Indian Goverument has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation tlu* Council rules of business remain. ih.i( this is of 
little moment since the Couneil has Utile power except where 
its vot«3 is stotutoiuly ' required,' .and even in those cases its 
consent is ordinarily given ■■■.^vithoiit much discussion. Its 
meetings are said to last .onlym. fev/ seconds— not minutes. 
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166. Tlie Monfagii Report does not deal with the India 

Council as sueli. In Chapter iX'a. Section deals with the Tielia 
Office^- ill the course of wliieli reeommeiidatioiis are niacle for 
modificuidons iu' the of State's power of siiper- 

vision, direction and .control to the extent the subjects are 
transferred to the Ministers. As our proposals iiiToive the 
transfer of all subjects in the provinces and tlie transfer of 
most ill the Central Government, it lolkncs tliat the blecretary 
of State’s control will to that extent abate, and as our pro- 
posal makes the Government of India financi:?riy indeiiendeut 
of the Secretary of State there is no loiiger any nec^^ssity for 
the eontiiiiiance of the India Ooiiucil. Tliis is adnntn.sl in a 
weighty memorandum in which the folh,nving sentences occur ; 

so long’ as the Government of india and local Governnuuils 
weYQ not depeiideiic on the co-operation of a legislature 
predominantly electwe, there were olndoiis reasons vcinr the 
control of the Secretary of State over the oiun a<id. 
the control of the Government of India over (he 
other should be ftdly inaiiita because in such eireum- 

stanees both the Government of India and tlie local Govern- 
ments alike were simptythe agents to the will of the British 
electorate as represented iii Parliament. But vchen ivitli the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report the local Go^'erninents and the Goi'- 
eminent of India became in varying degrees partially amenable 
to elective legislatures in India, it followed inevitably that the 
control of the Government of India in the case of the one, and 
that of the Secretary of State and Parliament in the ease of 
the oilier, should be modified in so far as was necessary to 
allow the new principle of amenability to Indian legislature 
free play.” 

167. The position of the India Council is at present stated to 
be as follows.- The Secretary of Stale is statutorily given the 
amplest power of supervision, direction and control over the 
Government of India. This control he may excu^cise iude- 
pendentiy of his Couiicii, or \ritli the concurrence of tlie majo- 
rity of Ills Council in the few eases uiciitioued in Section 21, 
Section 28 a), Section 29 (1) and Section 96(E) of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Where such coneurreiice is not legall}" re- 
quired, the Secretary of State, even though acting as Secretary of 
State in Council, has the authority to over-rule his Council (S. 9 
(1) ). Under Section G (1) the powers of the Secretary of 
State in Council must be exercised at meetings of the Council. 
But we wurre told that in practice the Secretary of State 
decides what business (other than business to w-hicli the coii- 
currenee of a majority- is required) will come before the 
Council. As^ the 03tiy questions on which the concurrence of 
the Couiieil is a pre-requisite are. tliose affecting the revenues 
of India and contracts, it, follows that the Council cannot 
e xercise any^ decisive voice in the domain of general admiiiis- 
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tratioii. The Coiiiieil is a purely uominated body, and in tlie 
exereise of its function it is responsible to nobody, neither 
to the British Pariianient nor to the Indian Legislature. “It 
is obvious, and may be readily admitted, that a system under 
which a nominated body like the Coimcil of India is armed 
witli staLutGry x>owers which it may exercise in a way that 
may conflict vutli the wishes of His Majesty’s Government is 
somethiiig of a constitutional anoinaly. ’ ’ The Crewe Coim 
mittee vdiicli examined this point wrote : “ The Secretary 
of State, as distinct from the Becretary-of-State in Council, is 
generally responsible as a Minister for the co-ordination of 
Indian and Imperial policy. The Council are by law in a 
position to obstruct his policy, or indeed the policy of His 
Majesty’s G-overnmeiit by interposing their financial veto if 
Indla’o revenues are affected. But in pra,ctiee they have 
acknov’ledged the supremacy of the Indian Executive by 
aeeepting proposals comm uitiea ted to them as decisions of 
the Ministry, in so far as those proposals raise issues on which 
they are legally competent to decide.” 

168. As to this it is said that the arrangement has proved 
workable in practice because both parties to it have exercised 
reasonable forbearance. But as against this it has been stated 
that the forbearance exercised by the Council has been in the 
direction stated by Lord Crewe’s Committee. We -were told 
that the meetings of the Council are purely formal and its 
business is usually disposed of in a few seconds (not even a 
minute). 

169. It is true that there are several Committees ; but we Goancirs 
were told that since the majority of members in each Com- work in 
mittee are Europeans, and neither the Secretary of State nor 

the ITnder-Seeretary is present, and the decisions merely re- 
cord that a matter was decided by a majority, it follows that 
the Indian point of view can never be pressed or adequately 
defended, 

170. It is admitted on all hands that the constitution of the 
Indian Council is mi anomaly, and its function only limited 
to safeguarding the revenues of India. Lord Crewe ’s Com- 
mittee thought, and the evidence before us proves it, that it 
is not able even to do this in view of that very anomaly and 
the forces against which it may have to contend even if it 
dared to resist them. Apart, however, from its past record, 

“we have already stated that as we have recommended the 
vesting of the revenues of India in the Government of India, 
there is no longer any necessity to retain a body in England 
whose primary function was to conserve those revenues. 

Indeed, we would commend this course in vieu" of the present 
defects of the s^vstein. Even apart from the Council the 
India Office check, meticulous, though redundant, as it is, 
w^ould have to be greatl 3 ^ relaxed except in the reserved field. 

On this point we have in mind the evidence of an expert 
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witness wlio said 

‘■‘I believe the system works with so much friction as 
to be, in many eases, thoroughly bad in its results. 
Perhaps it is the detailed control of- the. expenditure which 
■ ' htmps tA>/the ^ 

171. The question of the military expenditure which bulks 
so largely in the Indian. Budget, has been the subject of 
anxious solieitiide on the .part of - the Assembly, and it is now 
admitted; that tliougli the Indian Government have protested 
against the inequity of the- capitation charges, the qiiestioii 
has remained undecided for twenty odd years, and ineaiiwiiile, 
the Indian revenues continue to be iiiiilcted to the taiie of 
about t'wo' ntillioii pounds ■ every year. It, is said that the 
matter cannot be solved because ■there is no satisfactory ineans 
of solving it so long as the British Treasury can exact the paj^- 
ment and the Secretary of State, in 'whom are vested the 
revenues of India, eaimot resist it. That this is a serious 
drain on the revenues of India is undoubted ; luiit how is 
India to escape the payment for Avliieli she is not liable ? 
We were told that members of the India Coiiiiell have 
avoided a conflict with the British Treasury by entering 
into a reasonable compromise with it. But this i>s an instance 
in wliieli there is still no conipromise in sight, and, nieanwliile.. 
India has to pay the piper though Great Britain calls the 
tune. A high financial authority who was examined on the 
subject had to admit the justice of the Indian claim. 

172. But this is only one of the comindriiins of the situa- 
tion. There is one principle when Engiand deals with lier 
colonies, another when she has to deal with India. And 
Indians will never feel satisfied until they are given a decisive 
voice in the solution of Empire problems in udiieli the interests 
of the British and the Indian taxpayers are at variance. A 
high official in the India. Office has given us Ivls vle^vs on llie 
future relations of the Government of India vin-a-vis tlie 
Provincial Government on tlie one haml and the Becretary 
of Bfate on the oilier, tliongh v/o cannot endo3‘se liis conclu- 
sions which im[;ly reversion to the old system of centralised 
bureaucracy relieved of the control in practice of thu Secretary 
of State and iiidexiendent of the Legislature by a. lamonstitution 
of the Assembly. lie is of the opinion that the present position 
of the Government of India • sensitive to the views of the 
Assembly on the one liand aiid amenable to the control of the 
Secretary of State and Parliament on the other hand is 
anomalous. It cannot in practice look both ^vays at once. 
It is very desirable to get rid of the present dualism ihvhieh 
has been largely created by the policy of the (Jov- 
ermneiit of India and is fundamentally false) In'tween 
a Aveak Government of India phis the Indian Legisla- 
ture, whose servant it is said to have become on the 
one hand, and the Secretary, of State on the other, 
a dualism which is bound sooner or later to lead to direct con- 
ftict between the British and the Indian Legislature — the most 



dangerous conflict possible. A written coiistitutioii eannot take 
account of divided loyalty,- and a divided lojoalty , 'will not w^ork 
in practice. These are not our words, but they exactly convey 
our owni sentinients, and we feel that after the experience of the 
last decade iiiider the reforms, the Ooverniaent of India should 
no longer be left between the Seylia of the Assembly and the 
Charybdis of the India Office. It is admitted on all hands, and 
itAvas so admitted, that the present members of the India 
Council are in excess of what is required for the work. With the 
further transference of power from Whitehall to India the Council 
itself iniist vanish and its place must be taken up by someone 
more suited to the task of guiding the conseienee of the Secretary 
of State in the limited sphere within which he will still be 
entitled toi exercise his authority. 

173. As has been well said It is for consideration whether Abolition 
the shadow of the extinct Company should still be cast over the 
administration of India. The Council performed invaluable 

work in days when tlie constitution and the x^revalent conception 
of admiiiistratioii required the India Office to do over again the 
wmrk already done in India. , Those days are gone, and with 
them the necessity of a body wdth the f unctions assigned to it in 
Section 5 of tlie Act.'^ 

174. There remain questions in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India are at variance. It is sug- 
gested that siieli questions should be left to the decision of an 
arbitral body to be set up by the statute. The suggestion is well 
worthy of further examination, but xve have not been able to 
examine it in our committee with the sufficiency of detail to 
enable us to embody it as one of our recominendations. But we 
are quite alive to the seriousness of the issue raised ; and its very 
seriousness has made iis pause before proceeding to a decision 
for lack of fuller details as to how such questions are 
determined if and when they arise, as undoubtedly they must 
have arisen in the past, between His Majesty’s Government and 
the other Dominions. We are aware of indiyidual cases so 
referred to and decided, but we are not aware of any constitution 
in which a standing body is brought into being for the adjudica- 
tion of all future disputes. 

175. Finally then, we have no hesitation in recommending 
the abolition of the India Council as an anachronism and as one 
which has outlived its usefulness, whatever usefulness it may have 
had in the past. If we had felt the necessity of eontiniiing it 
Ave would have recormnended its reconstiaiction^ But with the 
financial and general control of the Secretary of State now 
restricted to the much narrower field of defence, and ]>olitieal 
relations, there is no longer any necessity for a Council similar 
to that ‘which remains attached to the India Office. At the same 
time we recognise that the office of the Seeretary of State may at 
times be held, indeed is usually held, by one who has not had 
first hand knowledge of Indian conditions^ and even if he had, 
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he would still require someone to refresh his iiiemorT and present 
tO' him* the Indian viewpoint. Consequently, we recoiiiiiieiid that 
means should be found to appoint two Indian Under-Secretaries, 
one of whom might sit in the. Chamber in wdiicli he might iind a 
place without having to face the vortex of a contested election. 
And so long as the Indian constitution falls short of that accorded 
to the Dominions the committee would coinniend its resolution 
for the representation of India in the British Parlnnnent. The 
proposal, though novel, is not unsupported by the precedent of 
Prance and Portugal to the Parliaments of which ^ representa- 
tives of their Indian possessions are elected alongside of those 
who represent the home constituencies. 

III. 

The High Commissioner -’ s PcwE'Rs. 

176. We have had the advantage of cxaniiniiig Ihe Higli 
Commissioner for Iiidm, and we felt impressed l)y .'several |)oiiits 
raised by liiin upon which the other evidence taktoi ])y ik had 
left us in doubt. We would recoimnend that his agency should in 
future be employed for the recruitment of Britisli officials in 
all the transferred field, and, generally speaking, his duties 
should henceforth approximate more closely to those dlschargeil 
by the Colonial High Commissioners. In regard to Indian loans 
his agency ’would both ensure economy and expeditiousnes.s. A 
high authority on Indian finance speaking of the present s\^stein 
regards it as not only unauthorised but also both cumbrous and 
dilatory and not at all times conducive to the interest of India. 

177. Then in the field of recruitineiit from Bngbnid there is 
no reason why the services of the High Cominissioiier should 
not be more largely availed of, that all recruitment should not, 
as a rule, be through his ageiicy. As v;e visualise ihe future of 
the British services in India w-e think that if India is left free 
to herself she will draw largely upon England for her superior 
Police Service, because Indians appreciate the superior organising 
capacity and power of maintaining discipline in that service, and 
their co-operation may, in the initial stages, be necessary for 
political reasons as well. As regards the recnutmeiit of officers 
for the discharge of the duties now entrusted to the Civil Service, 
India is well able to man her own Judicial Service, but outside 
that service it may still be necessary to employ wholetime British, 
officers whose qualifying test should include their sympathy with 
the new constitution. The old Service with its okl traditimi has 
ceased to be of any real value to India, as these men would have to 
work^as partners and not as masters of the ministers, and their 
recruitment must be entrusted to an agency amenable to the 
Indian Parliament. It has been said that it would be difficult 
to find men to serve India under her altered constitution, and 
that unless the conditions of recruitment are those of the present 

and the security offered that of the Secretary of 
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Statej men of the right type would not be forthcoming to hazard 
their future. We know that the High Commissioner who has 
been recruiting for some listed all-India posts^ experiences no 
diifieulty of the nature apprehended. Of course, India will 
cease to possess the same glamour which it does to the 
young Engiishnien to-day, but we hope that it would add 
to the good of both countries that the Civil Servant 
of the future should not regard his employment in the 
Indian Civil Service as more attractive than in the Home 
or Colonial Civil Service. It may be that with the 
vision glorious of the Governorship of a province gone, and 
social amenities diminished, the Englishman may lack the 
incentive now offered to him. But Indians progress cannot 
be arrested nor her condition continue to remain adapted to any 
class of her servants, who must be p^repared to adapt them- 
selves to their altered eiivironineiit. If this calls for a higher 
scale of pay India will not grudge it, but what she does grudge 
is the recruitment of a band of men wlio will strive to p)erpetuate 
ail obsolete system and it may be quite uneoiisciously, under- 
mine the new order with v/liich they as a class never had any 
traditional sympathy. 

178. The other agency work which we recommend for transfer 
to the High Commissioner is the payment of leave and' pension 
allowances to the military officers. The High Commissioner 
should bo used as a liaison officer in the same way as the 
Dominion High Gonimissioners are used in respect of inter- 
national organisations and the Government of India should use 
him as a channel of eommuiiicatiou with them. This arrange- 
ment wdll be conducive to some economy in the reduction of the 
India Office establishment and bring India more on a line with 
the other self-governing dominions of His Majesty. 

IV. 

The Public Services. 

179. Some members of the Indian Civil Service who have 

occupied some of the highest positions open to members of that 
Service have addressed us a memorandum on the main questions 
on the solution of which we are engaged. They say : We 

accept the policy proclaimed in 1917, but we are anxious that 
the risks attendant on partieiilar measures — risks which may, 
we think, manifest themselves with siir]?rismg swiftness and on 
a widespread scale — should be fully appreciated before such 
measures are taken.’’ We have stated our views of these risks 
with deliberated moderation from a; desire to avoid giving offence 
to those who are anxious to see a marked advance. But we feel 
that the risks are very serious, and the difficulties of retracing 
any mistaken step forward are very great/’ 
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: 180. Tile risks tliey refer to are inlierent in tlie iraiisiier of any 
•subject ill the ProYiiices or in the Government of India ; for thej- 
truly observe : ''Following the decision taken in eoiuicetioii 
with the Lee Coiimiission the transfer of a subject must imniit, 
the cessation of recruitinent of aii}^ All India Service dealing 
with it. ' This is' "Only iogicalj ministers imist choose rind have 
control over their own agents. As for the coiitiiiiianee of th-;* 
British Services they repeat what had been made veri' clear in 
the inemorandiim of the Indian Civil Service Association wdiose 
membei’s have repeated Irf w^ord of mouth what their leader has 
eoimnitted to w^riting that all tlie tradition of that service were 
bureaeratic. The three distinguished authors of the Memo- 
randum lay emphasis on the same characteristics of their Service 
in the foliownng wwds : " In some instances provincial legis- 

latures have manifested an attitude of hostility to the British, 
Services j and probably in all cases, transfer has brought almut 
changes in policy and in the character and methods of 
administration wvith which the British Services with their 
different traditions and ideas caimot be properly in sympathy, 
and with which they wmild in fact not to be associatecL” This 
is perfectly true, the British Services have made no secret of 
their want of sympathy to the reforms, and the choice lies 
between the reforms and the British Services. That ivas the 
alternative presented to Mr. Montagu and the British Parlia- 
ment in 1919. That objection still remains, and indeed it 
attains a greater strength wdth each step forward in the direction 
of responsibility. As the Madras Government points out : 

' ' Bes^ponsible self-government, if it implies hiiig, implies 
that the province iniisSt be free to recruit its own servants as 
and where it likes. There can be no imposing upon it a body 
of men recruited under regulations, from sources and at rates of 
pay prescribed by some outside authority.”^ One thing is 
therefore^ clear, responsibility of India is incompatible with 
the^ eontiiiiianee of the British Services recruited and 
maintained upon their present basis. There can be no 
doubt that the members of the British Services have by 
tradition regarded themselves as members of a governing 
class. They have for a century before the reforms 
ruled India as benevolent despots formulating their own policy 
if any, and putting it into execution. 

181. As Mr. Montagu wrote : The changing times cannot, 

We know, be altogether agreeable to many men who have growui 
up in the older tradition which made them the protectors 
and governors of the people.’^ But time and the (Jivil Service 
Memorandum have alike disproved Mr. Montagu’s optimism 
as to its adaptability to a now eliaiiged order of things. '' We 
regard it,” he said, " as a libel on the Indian Civil Service as a 
body to-day that they have resisted or wdll resist the policy 
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aiinoiiueed la.^t Aiigii.st, They have welcomed it because bo one 
knew better than they how badly. a declaration of policy was 
needed ; and they wdri carry it out with deteriniiiatioii just as 
they liave always carried out the policy laid dow^ii for thoind’'^ 
But as is HOY7 only too apparent, .that while the 'British 
Ser\i.ees liave no objection to a mere declaration of policy 
tliey ha've liie greatest of all objeei.loas to its execntion ; for have 
not the tlirec distinguished protageisists of that Service and their 
colleaguGB Wiio have wnitten and spoken, on thcksiibjeet. iiiade it 
abuiidantly dear that they were'wdiolly out of sympathy with the 
transfer of power from the ofiicials wdiicdi is postulated in the 
Report ? , ■ , , 
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it, thfit the reforms cannot be ’worked British Services ; and 
so long as they eoiitiniie in service, to that extent they impair 
provincial autonomy. This is adiiiitted iii the iiieiiioraiiduin in 


which this conclusion is staled in identical terms : We assume 
that to men' already appointed by. the Secretary of State, the,, 
protection of. the 'Secretary of State, wwild still be extended 
•' and proviiiciial a;iitonomy to that extent impaired. ’ ’ This aspect 
of the quesi'ion was entirely lost sight of in the Montagu Report 
in wdiicli it wms as^uimed, now shown to be erroneously, tha.t 
the Civil Service w’ould be a valuable rJly of the reforms, as if 
the victim who bas to carry his own cross wmiilcl be enamoured 
of his burden. It need scarcely be added that the policy which 
the Civil Serviee carried out wais largely their own. That 
policy, or to bo more accurate, its absence, w’as euphemistically 
deseribed as a benevolent despotism. It was a rule by one race 
over another, the rule of the conqueror and voe vicMs if tlie 
conquered resisted. It can hardly he deseribed as a set policy. 
Plow’ever, whatever may have been: the hope aroused in the 
minds of those responsible for the reforms of 1919, the plain 
fact is now too clearly borne in upon us that the alternative 
before the British people is plain, they must choose betw^een 
the rule of the people by thd people,, or their rule by the Civil 
Serviee. A demoeratie institution eaiinot be controlled by a. 
bureaucratic service. The Civil Serviee Association and their 
protagonists have clearly admitted it, and even if they had not, 
that fact can no longer be obscured. 


183. It was this one reason wdiich has united all responsible Public 
bodies in demanding that members of the Civil Service should men as 
never be a] 3 poiiited to govern a province, since it is not possible to C^ovemors, 
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convert even by a, ro^yal warrant a snn-dried bureaucrat iiiio a 
democrat, and lie who ban been inirtiired in llie saiiool ol ei'ii- 
tralised autocracy can never be trained to milearii tlie iessoii of ld>. 
life and a ])opiilar government wliieb only a iiiaii trained iu 
the school of public life and imbued vrith parliamentary Lr-idii- 
tioiis can be expected to do. it mnj be that some of them may 
be found possessed of the qm'ilities of eOjistructive statesnimi.sli'i) 
which may shoot forth if they are not surround ed by a piialanx 
of bureaucrats to advise and guide, and if necessary, eoiuiol 
them. Tliat d^nrchy has failed in a Province like Bengal is not 
relevant, as it is not claimed that granted n Pariiainentaiy 
Governor other causes may not destroy the fabric ; but '‘.vhml;. is 
claimed is that other tilings being equal, a Governor drawn from 
the rank of the Civil Service ordinarily retards, whereas a 
Governor draivn from the public ordinarily assists, tiic growth of 
self-government. Tliat in spite of these draw-backs the Pio- 
vinc('-s liave, as a rule, cviiieed creditable results only proves that 
thc‘ ]')oop]e possess latciit faculty for self-government -whicl}, given 
time mid opportunity, Avould assuredly make the experiment 
Home Rule as successful in India as it has been everywhere else. 

184, Tlic meiii!)r-rs of tlie Civil Service contend tliat rho 
B]*itisii elemejit possesses the innate quality of goveriiijient 
wliich tJie Indian Cement lacks, and that therefore no injiely 
Indian staff will be regaided as possessing the same inliertiit 
quality of goveruinent.'^ This is on the civil side, and it is tlie ^ 
verdict of those who after holding some of the highest positions 
in India are now the members of tlie India Council and so shape 
the policy of llie Government of India. The same superiority 
comrffex on the iiiiHtary side is emphasised l:-y one wlio, after 
long and meritoi'ious service in India is iiovr ileemed an expert 
authority on njilitary (juesh’ons. He lias peiniitted himseil' to 
say that he caiinot foresee a time wiien Imlia would Iiave a 
Dominioii Arni}^ of her own and be able to undertake its o^wn 
defence without the sti&miing of the British Army, and until 
India is able to undertake its owm defence without the stiffening 
of the British Army. :.ncl until India is able to defend lierscif 
her aspiration for self-government is an idle dream. But if tlies;* 
nrgunieuts be soiiml then the conclusion is, not that there should 
be no further reforms hut that there should not have been anv 
3’efo}Mns at all. Since, according to these experts, India will never 
be able to defend herself, it follows that India can never hope for 
self-govenimeni'. In this respect India does not stand alon(^ 
for it is even opined that if you take the 40tli degree 
of latitude North of the Equator and go round the world, the 
people who live south of that line, not in the hill^^ climates, 
not living in mountains, are very much more effeminate in war 
and not quite so brave as those who live in more temperate 
climates further north. 
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185. Tlieii again a^-CGinpiamt is- frequently , made .that the 
Indian teiiiperameiit does not throw out. under the modern con- 
ditions of warfare the quality of leadership. But, when it ^ is 
pointed out tliatj until 1918^ Indians were held ineligible e^en for 
the King’s' Goinmissioiij we are told that' that is true, the reason 
being that they were so absolutely illiterate. But when one is 
asked why the literate .classes were- not drawn upon for offiGer-, 
iiig , the Army we are told that in India when a man ' becomes 
literate he becomes effeminate. 

186. The position is then this — India being below 40 degrees 
latitude it can never produce the requisite war material. It may 
turn out soldiers, brave and courageous within limits, but they 
must be led by British Officers. Indian Officers cannot lead 
tlmiii because the sepoy cannot be promoted to that rank as he is 
illiterate, and if lie be made literate he would become effeminate. 
And as this 'view is iargety- responsible for shaping the inilitar'y 
policy of India, we are not siirxmised tliat it has been steadfastly 
reactionary. A great soldier may easily moralise ux>on the 
capacity of a people who have been disarmed for a century, and 
who have beeii m every way diseoiiraged to undertake their 
military training ; and when the exigency of the Great VVar 
called for ilie exploitation of the man power of India, the Indian 
soldier not only distinguished hiiiiseli:', but shouted his caxiacity 
for leatlersliip in t.lie most tr 3 n,iig circumstances, as' the official 
record of the war, siiniinarised by another great soldier, entitled 

^ The Indian Corps in Prance ” amply testifies. 

187. W e hold that the only question we have to consider is not 
the inherent incapacity of the Indian people to provide an efficient 
Dominion atnny but other considerations to which we shall have 
to ad’cert in another connection when we shall be dealing with 
the Ariiiy of Indiad- We have interposed this subject here for 
the purpose of showing t]'se attitude of eminent military experts 
towards India, and how little Indians can expect from these so- 
called guardians of Indian interests. 

188. It may be that such view is current in a wider circle of 
Britisli army men. If so, do they pause to consider that countries 
like Turkey, Arabia, Persia and Japan all lie vithiu the effemin- 
ate belt, still Tiirkex^ has only recently exhibited unexampled 
X)rowess and unsuspected capacity for organisation in her war 
vdtli Grecc-e ; w’hile tlie Saracens have left traces of their coiuiiier- 
ing marcli tlirouglioiit Southern Europe, and Japan’s memor- 
able eonfiiet with the northern Colossus is one of the glorious [)ages 
i.!i her histoiy. Africa and Australia have both the misfort\ine 
to lie within the so-called effeminate zone but their contribution 
in the Great War, their heroism and sacrifice, must have been 
i'orgotton too soon I^y those who would condemn a given geo- 
grapMeal area to perpetual lack of high martial qualities. It 
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is iTiie fhHt dltiiate has an enervating ehoct upon its denizens, 
and it may be that temperate eliiuate aevelops i)bysniiie 
and tli.o (aq>acit,y for endiiranee to a degree iaeking 
inhabitants oi: a warmer eliniate,, but modern iueebanrseii 
warfare scarcely a trial of ph}'sical strengtli^; other qiiaui'ieH 
count and these eaiiiiofc be saiu^. to A^ary Avdtli tne iacLiiiiae 
of its people. Even if it did, it' has., iimv .very little tojao 
Avith the question . ill Iiaiid. .Even small ^natloiis^ like ilei- 
giuiiij Eeimiark aiid Bwitzeriaiid are entitled to theii iietslom 
though their armies may not be siitficient to defend their iud*^- 
pendenee. That is the one great prineiple, one of the fonrictn 
points of President Wilson to wliieli the world stands ecniniitred, 
and England stands specially eommitted to India since it is .her 
nolicy of wholesale disanuariieiit vdiieli ha.s adcled to the Cimisc il- 
lation of its people. 


189. Blit tijese qiieshous apart, even if these experts in their 
respectiA'e s[)he]-es are taken at tlieir faei^ value, it follmvs tl.uat 
India can never hope to govern herself. If so, the pledge of selt- 
gOA’^ernment given in 1917 can never lie made good, and if so 
wiiy .retain it on tlie statute book f The eiliviasis declare that 
they ace.ept the pledge Init tliat they consider its fidlilment 
im]')ossible ; Avhile ciAulians like Lord Sydenham Aimuld go fnrtinn* 
and even abolish the AssembW because it is a danger to the 
peace of India, In the o])inioii of these gent! emeu India must 
settle doAvn to a firm eonA'iction that Providence has made it to 
be a Dependency of Britain and Dependency it must remain, 
ikirthe old argruneiits Avhich confronted the reformers of a 
decade ago are once more trotted out in ail their grim nakedness. 
Blit if these ai'gTinieiits be soiukI Lhen the question is not tJuit 
there should be a further reform hut that the reform green 
.must be rescinded, and it is the burden of the civilian’s 
contention to vdiicli Ave must uoav applj" onr minds. 

190 , They contend that British servants are necessary 
because of the congeries of communities in India and their miituai 
antagonism, the illiteracA' and ignorance of the masses who trust 
the British official aaIio is detached from their ommunal confliets 
and takes an impartial vicAA^ and independent action at all limes, 
and more >so during the exuberance of communal tension 
Avhieh has groAvn under the reformed regime, and more tlian 
GA^er calls for the presence of the British neutral to restore 
eonfidenco in the British administration of justice The 
creation of provincial autonomy Avould only transfer real 
power from the bureaucracy to an oligarcii 3 q since tlie 
electorate is still notoriously unprepared for the business of 
controlling the legislature. It votes at present niainlv accord iim’ 
to religion or from personal reasons, and it has no grasp of 
public questions. Ministers and legislators not being controlled 
by an electorate with the intelligence and capacity required to 

. exercise control, naturally feel little or no respect for the electors 
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and the eoiiTerse proposition is equally true. The voter feels no 
particular respect for or an allegiance to the 'ministers whom lie . 
regards mainly as office-holders andnohas agents- chosen' by Miii- 
seif . A 'goveriiiiieiit conipo'sed of ministers, without ■ the support 
of Eiiropean colleagues, secretaries, heads of departments and 
district agencies,, will' be .essentially a committee of placemen, 
rooted neither in the proved vitality of the electoral system not* 
in the confidence of the people as a whole.’ It ma,y at once 
be conceded that all these objections are sound so far as they 
go, but they are not new and existed and could have been and 
were indeed foreseen in 1917 when the pledge was given. 

191. A referenee to the memoranda then published shows 
that every one of these objections was stated with even greater 
emphasis and all of them were marshalled against the 
inl:rodiictioii of any reforms in India. But Parliament not 
only made the famous Declaration of its policy but followed 
it up by enacting the Eeforms Act two years later. The 
history of those reforms^ during the last 10 years is n.ow 
contained in a considered review of the several governments 
to wMeh we have already referred in another place. A¥e 
feel coiiviced that the objections though formidable at the 
iiieeption of tlie reforms have since lost most of their piquancy 
and tliat with the further transfer of power the civic sense 
already broiight into action will develop and grow ; and that in 
the realm of politics as in the other realms of human endeavour 
all misgivings can receive only one solution — solvitur amltilando, 

192. The Civil Service Memorandum states that the Ilindu- 
Sloslem Feud,” which runs through most of India has hitherto 
made it necessary to put the present electoral rolls on a religious 
basis. Communal electorates are clearly a molation of a really 
democratic system ; and in themselves they are a denial of real 

provincial autonomy,” because tlie proportions of parties in 
the legislature are fixed by external authority. The prescription 
of definite proportions between religious parties in local bodies 
and. nniversities, and sometimes even in public services is a 
further denial of the baais of true democratic faith. But even 
more serious in practice a effects on the administration, 

communal feeling prevents the formation of truly political par- 
ties (except Gil a religions basis, which is the ivorst basis of all). 
It prevents cohesion amongst ministers and it impedes confi- 
dence between a minister and his departmental and service 
staffs, and in times of stress it wdll paralyse a purely Indian 
exeentive. 

193. As to this, while we feel constrained to aeknov/ledgc the 
evil effects of training public life with religious bias, we cannot 
forget that communal representation both in the public bodies 
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.aiifl the public seraces is a legacy left to the Reformed India 
from pre'~reform days, and while the authors of the Montagu 
Report had severely deprecated its perpetuation they were faced 
wiili hard facts. But these facts have only tended to aggravate 
the evil and intensify the tension and degrade public service, 
creating a festering sore in the body politic which if suffered 
to contiiiiie ' any longer would bring about its collapse and dis- 
integration. To this extent we are in entire agreement with the 
nieinorialists and we have recommended a course , which we trust 
will result in the creation and growth of a truly national spirit 
without all talk of a national ideal and a national governiuent. 
is but a tinkling cymbal. 

194. The crucial difference 'between ourselves and tlie civilian 

protagonists is stated hj the latter in answer to a quest'] on by 
one of us that if we accepted, the civilians’ elaiiii .for the reten- 
tion of the British element with its past tradition pve slioiiid be 
perpetuating a biireaueraey to wMcli we wmre told : You 

cannot govern Vvitliout a biireaueraey and the Indian niasses 
desire the extension of the British element in that bureau- 
cracy.’’ This is an old cry and one which was raised at the 
time of the first reforms. But there is no evidence to show that 
the masses desire the retention of the British element and when 
the civilian representatives were pressed tliej^ had to admit that 
the Legislatures are against them but it was said that the de- 
pressed classevS favoured them. We have on our committee their 
representative and we are assured that what the depressed 
classes want is honest, clean administration but equally an 
administration that is sympathetic and progressive and makes it 
its primary concern to uplift their social and economic condi- 
tion. The bureaiieraey has ruled India for a century and a 

half : and when we deplore the appalling illiteracy of the 

masses, their ignorance, misery and life spent in squalor and 
dirt, the condition of their women and eliildreny 

the appalling mortality amongst them and the efforts made by 
the reformed governments we can only regret that under the 
avowed policy of the bureaucracy of laisser faire the state of 
the country has made slower progress than might have been 
possible and the future government will have to make up a 
great deal of leeivay which a more vigorous policy would have 
avoided. 

195. It is stated that men not recruited to a service 

will not possess the es2^rit de corps or observe the traditions of 
the service and might not resist the temptation and uphold 
the high standard of integrity and efficiency laid down 
for them by the members of an organised service. We have no 
doubt that these fears are not wholly groundless, but as a set 
off w'c cannot overlook the fact that officials of the future -would 
have something far more exacting than the mere tradition of 
their service and their own consciences for their guides, for 
they will have to work before the gaze of the public ; and w^e may 
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be Biire tliat' tlie.lliiiisters :a;n.d tlie Legislates will 

prove a stronger eorreetive ' tlian a mere tradition ■; and^ as ' f or ; ■ 
tlie esprit de corps if it. means anything more than cordial eo« 
operation with' other members ' of ;■ the service, it' is a frailty and . 
not a virtue Tvliieli has contributed to the unpopularity of the 
services, since it is to that feeling amongst Ms comrades that 
a slack and inefficient officer in the last resort appeals for his 
escape from the consequence to which he would otherwise be ex- 
posed, We are not sure in what measure the civilian’s un- 
popularity in the jiidieial service in India is due to his lack of 
application and ignorance of the Indian law and want of 
familiarity of the customs, habits and usages of the people, and 
in what measure to his feeling of de corps which inclines 

him to uphold the decisions of the man on the spot. Members 
of the Civil Service Association earnestly plead for the retention 
(even expansion) of the British element in the security services 
in whieli they would include the Indian Medical Service.. We 
agree vvitli the Lee Commission that the Medical Service should 
be iiiirnediately provincialized and we are wholly opposed to 
the retention of the judicial quota of the Indian Civil Service. 

We tliinlc that the civilian is still required in the executive 
branch bra to wJiat extent, must be left for the decision of the 
provinces concerned ; we have already dealt wnth the Police. 

196. Having disposed of all the objections, both against the Lee Gom- 
Indianization of the services and their provincialization, we have 
very little to add in support of our constructive proposals which 
follow the line of recommendations made by two Royal Com- 
missions presided oyo.v by Lord Islington and Lord Lee, which 
have dealt with their Tndianization and provincialization respec- 
tively. Referring to Indianization the Lee Commission said: — 

We do not propose to argue the ease for Indianization 
dc novo. The question was among tho>se remitted for con- 
sideration to the Mington Commission, and the various 
relevant considerations Avere fully discussed in that ite- 
port.”^- 

That Report was signed two years before the Declaration of 
August, 1917, Avhieh, as the Lee Commission observe ^Miad 
entirely changed the constitutional outlook.^’ In the days of 
the Islington Commission the question was hoAV many Indians 
should be admitted into the Public Services ? ” It has noAV 
become what is the minimum number of Englishmen AAffiich 
must still be recruited This disposes of all arguments 
against Indianization. There remains the second question of 
TArovincialization on which the Lee Commission have made a con- 
sidered pronouncement which we accept. It is not, therefore, 
lU'cessary for us to cover the same ground OA-er again, and re- 
argue a ease which the two previous Commissions have settled 
for ns. Wc ha\'e, thei^efore, no hesitation in recommending that 

1 Eeport, § 32 p. 17, 2 Tb, § 34. 
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tiie ProTinees to.wliicli we are transferring Ml aiitoiionij sboiild 
be left entirety 'free to' recruit tlieir own: serviees^, and tliat it is 
for them to divide whether ■ they need Europeans for a-:ny service, 

, or for any post and te> make their own.aiTaiigemeiits accoixling- 
ly. ■ 

. 197. We^ do not, .know how far '.the ■ a:ttitud.e of the Civil 
Service, gxnieraUy . towards the Reforms is voiced , by a dist, 
tinguished member of that Service who headed a deputation of 
theRetired Se;mce Association, and was good enough to. ediicate 
us in the views of his service which the deputation assured us 
were held by the .. members of liis service generally. As this 
evHierice , wms given; camera we cannot refer to it in our 
Report. But wbat v^e are free to do is to refer to Ms recently 
published work styled the ■ Dilemma of Indm in viiieli he con* 
derans the announeeiiient of 1917 as the outcome of ignorant 
idealism,^ the subsequent reforms wliicli followed it as to tower 
built before its an tliors had counted the cost, and which is now 
proving to be a second Tower of Babel To him and to those 
w ]]0 tMnk with him the term responsible government ’’ as 
applied to India is '1 a complete fraud and sliam because India 
has no single nation, , or a group of nations, to a^ssiime the 
responsibility of governing* .themselves. -He opposes Iiid.‘aiii 2 ;a“ 
tion of the Services and opines that the Indian character lacks 
the moral fibre or driving power wMch has made the British 
services in India so efficient and pure. To him the Indianisa- 
tion of the services, even to the extent recommended by the Lee 
Commission, of ■whicli he wms a member, and to their recom- 
mendations a consenting party, was a mistake. You may 
instil Western doctrines in to the minds of these oriental people ; 
they may alter their form of speech, but they do not alter tlieir 
fictions and reactions. Character, lie says, does not change in 
five years. He is a firm and iiiie/om promising apostle of firm 
rule hy the British. All he wants, all he cares for, all that matters 
to hi]]! is honesty and effieienejv To Mm good goveriu^ient is 
a far Iietter substitute for self-government for India. *”*The 
])eoplG in India hate changes, th.ey are not groaning, they are 
prospering. Why sliould they wlsli to embarl: on so dangerous 
an experiment wliich rmiy place them under the iron heel ot 
some oT)preBsor almost as alien as the British ? 

,198. He then suggests a scheme of the so-called reforms wliieli 
he seriously thinks -will fulfil both in the letter and in 
spirit the assnranees given in Queen Victoria'\s Proclamation 
and the Preamble of the Reforms Act. He ■would create an 
Tndo-Britisli partnership in which the composition of the Coun- 
cil ■^vill be so jerrimandered as to be absolutely impotent. For in- 
stance, he gives an imagmary composition of a Provincial Council 
in which out of, say, 100 members, 65 will be elected, dividing* 
them between 80 for land, 10 for commerce and 20 for the profes- 
sions, subdividing them again between Hindiis.and Muhammedang 
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in* the case of the land, between Indians and Europeans in the 
case of Commerce, while the professional intelligensia being 
enlightened should require no conimunal electorates ’’d Of 
. the Executive, half shall be British and the other half Indians, 
over which and above, them all there would remain the ever 
abiding* power of supervision, direction and control of the 
Central Government. He knows that- his scheme -would be 
denounced as going back to .the Morley-Minto scheme, so he is 
content to deny it, adding that it is merely the change of route.- 
As for the Central Government he would stiffen it by the same 
process, reconstituting the Assembly of 120 composed of 25 
officials, 25 official nominees and 39 added by indirect elections ; 
in addition to which he would constitute a ^‘Darbar’^ of 
elder statesmen of nominated men who will act as the revising 
chamber. The situation in India is approaching a crisis 
he acldsu So it is, but his scheme- would precipitate it. A 
final appeal addressed to the Statutory ‘Commission in the ' 
interest of the masses of India of which the writer eon-"' 
siders himself the accredited spokesman, makes a passionate 
appeal for great firmness and x>leads for the mainten- 
ance of our British Services in full security 
199. We would have hardly paused to reply to so sweeping Old 
a diatribe against India and the Indians, but human memories o^^ctions 
are short, and few may remember that the present agitation 
against further advance is merely a recrudescence of a similar 
propaganda which faced the pioneers of the new reform 
movement 10 yeal^s ago. A reference to the fugitive literature' 
then printed shows, however, that the protagonists of the 
present opposition have nothing better than a rechauffe of (he 
old arguments to offer. Then, as now, we are treated to indi- 
vidual views of Indians, who decry all advance and fear that 
India is moving headlong touts political perdition by recasting 
its governmental machinery. Then, as now, a perfervid appeal 
is made in the name of ihe masses who are declared to be 
^ happy and contented with the rule of a foreign Bureaucracy, 
and' all agitation for progress is ascribed to the machination 
and mischief* of a set of lawyers and carpet-bag politicians 
who are anxious to feather their own nests by disturbing the 
Pax JBritanniqa which the British Civil Service has established 
But unfortunately for their apologists the masses of India are 
now far more aggressive than the despised inteiligensia, and 
during our long tour in the country when the masses were 
. given special facilities to send up their representatives, there 
was not a single individual that we can remember who un- 
folded to us his desire to go back on the reforms, or to arrest 
their forward march. On the other hand, wherever we went, 
we heard complaints of their inadequacy, and the ever-ringing 
- cries for Swaraj. In the face of this evidence we cannot admit 
the writer's ipse dixii of what India wants and what will satisfy 
India for we know that the facts are far otherwise. 

1 Pp. S12, 813. riTilir • 3P. 335. ~ 
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That the writer is perfectly entiteld to plead for and protect 
the interest of his own service is perfectly iiatiiral ; and we 
have given due weight to his representation^ and in making 
otir re'eoininendations we have not forgotten to safegnard the 
interests of all its present incmnbents who might be affected 
by the possibility of further reforms. 

200 / It is true that with- each stage towards responsibility 
both the number and mflnence of the Civil Service imist 
diminish, and the greater the success of the reforms the 
greater must be the pace of its elimination as a privileged ser- 
vice. Members of the Service know it too well, and still we 
have not met one of their number in active service who has 
echoed such reactionary views. On the, other hand, they have, 
as a rule, recommended the grant of provincial autonomy with 
or without the reservation of law and order. We must, there- 
fore, in fairness to the distinguished service, of which Sir 
Reginald Craddock is himself a retired member, add that it 
would be wrong and misleading if an impression got abroad 
that the views expressed in the Dilemma of India sltq generally 
held by a considerable section of civil servants, and even those 
who may share his views cannot help realizing that we are 
not writing upon a clean slate, and that it is now too late to 
set back the hands of the clock, and that the only counsel we 
can give to those who, like the writer, suffer from a dilemma 
is in a refrain suggested to us by one of our colleagues : — 

If we go forward, we die, 

If we go backward, we die, 

Better go forward — and die ! 

201. We have hitherto confined our remarks to the objectioiiB 
of the services and their claim for continuance ; but it does not 
exhaust the subject or the limit of our inquiry. Five years back 
when the Lee Commission drew up their Report, they found 
abundant evidence to show that while the Services were per- 
fectly satisfied with their treatment by ministers, the ministers 
felt that they could not discharge their obligations to the- Legis- 
lative Councils or to the country without being given direct 
control over their own agents,. They claimed to be set free 
to appoint their own agents on their own terms. We have 
heard less on this subject in the course of our own inquiry, 
because everybody concerned had assumed that the Lee Com- 
mission had already said the last word on the subject. But it 
was a common complaint then, which has gained momentiini 
with the pas>sage of time, that all the highly paid services need 
to be reorganized. Both in the Central Legislature and in the 
Local Councils resolutions have been passed for the abolition 
of several highly paid posts such as those of Divisional Com- 
missionerships, expenditure upon which runs into several mil- 
lion sterling annually. These recommendations received a 



'Striking support from the se.veral Retrenchment Committees 
in which the services were adequately represented and over 
many of whieli high service men presided. Several local gov- 
ernments have explained their inability to give effect to these 
counsels of economy on the ground that the posts were created 
and can only be abolished by the Secretary of State. That a 
large body of officers at one time necessary to formulate a policy 
and exercise a general control has become unnecessary, and 
delays, if it does not hamper, the speedy transaction of pnblic 
biisiness is now apparent, and it is only fair that the Provinces 
who have to pay for their services must be free to decide in 
what measure and to what extent they require their services. 
This aspect of the question is too obvious to be overlooked ; 
but it is overlooked in a general discussion on efficiency, which 
must never he permitted to give the go-by to an equally import- 
ant consideration of economy. Then again, we are too apt to 
forget that a thing good at one time is not necessarily good for 
all time ; and whatever may be the merits of the British Ser- 
vices, and they are undeniable, they imdoiibtedly suited a skel- 
toii constitution in which mobility and general knowledge were 
all that were, required to the conditions then existing. But 
the days of Admirable Crichtons are passed — we now live 
in an age of specialization and our services must be specialized 
to suit the altered outlook of the age. That the British officers 
stiir clinging to old traditions and the old method of govern- 
meht are experiencing great difficulties in discharging their 
duties before the censorious ej^es of the Legislatures is acknow- 
ledged by their own spokesmen. And it has, therefore, really 
become a question whether the growing friction which mnst 
chagrin these honourable men should not be removed by giving 
the Provinces the option to which in all conscience they are 
entitled. ■ 

202. In coming to our conclusion our judgment has been 
naturally weighed by considerations \ther than the naked 
appeal to efficiency ; though we have not overlooked or subordi- 
nated that essential condition of all public services which is 
the bed-rock of good government. 

203. We will now coiielnde our observations with the follow- 
ing summary of our conclusions on this head : — 

(1) We consider that the two questions of Indianization 
and provincialization were sufficiently threshed out by two 
Royal Commissions; and we abide by their decisions. 

(2) That following their recommendations we recom- 
mend that all Provincial Governments should be set free 
to recruit and control their nwn Public Services. 
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(3) Tliat in making appointments thereto tlie prime 
factor of efflciency should not be sacrihed to comimiiial or 
class, claims ' 5 

(4) Blit that otherwise, being in the nature of piibiic 
patronage, the claims bf all communities should be ade- 
quately considered, and so far as possible, met. 

(5) That the present incumbents in the cadre of the Alh 
India Services should continue their present rights and 
privileges as regards pay, control and pensions so long as 
they are entitled to continue in service. 

(6) But that otherwise all future recruitments whether 
Provincial or on the basis of the All-India Services, to the 
extent necessary or desirable, should be left to be made by 
the Goverimieiits of India or the Provincial Governments 
in the enjoyment of Ml provincial autonomy. 

(7) That the business of such recimitment should, as far 
as possible, be entrusted to a Public Service Commission, a 
body the comstitution of which must be left to the Govern- 
ments concerned, y 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ; 

L' 

The Legislative Assembly. 

204. The constitution of the Legislative Assembly under the Its history. 
Reforms Act closely follows the recommendations made in tlie 
Montagu Report. The Assembly and, the Council of State are. 

the natural successors of the old Imperial Legislative Council 
in which the official element had a preponderating majority 
comprising, as it did, of 60 members, of which only 27 were 
returned by a method of indirect elections made by delegates 
of local bodies. The Montagu Report advocated a distinct 
departure from the beaten track of mere consultative bodies, 
which guided but could neither materially influence or control 
the policy of the nomination. This fact is recognised — for the 
authors of the Report say : It is no longer sufficient to 
administer India, it is necessary also to satisfy the political 
aspirations ; and because we were all too slow in taking cognizance 
of the changes that were occurring, the task is all the heavier 
because there is lee-way to make up.’ 

In the opinion of the Indians that lee-way was never in fact 
made up and it had gone on widening, with the result that we 
have to make up for the past and provide against the future 
breakdown of the entire system. 

205 . However, as it was, the Montagu Report postulated the ^ 
continuance of bureaucracy in the Central Government, slightly 
relieving it by making it more responsive to the voice of the 
Legislative Assembly. This they proposed to do — 

(a) By providing that the Secretary of State should act 

not merely in accordance with British views put with 
regard also to the expressed views of those who represent 
constituencies in India. 

(h) By providing that the wishes of India should be further 
represented in the Cabinet of the Country.^ This W'as to 
be assured by the appointment of more Indians lo the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council.'^ 

(c) By securing that the majority of members of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be elected.® 

206 . But at the same time, in order to insure the passage of Value of a 
Bills which the Government of India considered it essential for Second 
the discharge of their responsibility to Parliament, a second 
chamber was constituted with a clear official majority. As will 

1 Eeport, § 965. 2 Ih, § 270. 3 J5, ^ 272. 
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be presently seen^ tiie proposal as to the majority was not, how- 
ever, concurred in by the Joint Paidiamentary '.Committee and ^in. 
the result a second chamber with a small non-official niajority 
was constituted. ^ ,■ 

207. The experience of one of us who has sat in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ever since its inception and of those who have 
sat ill it since, has con'^dnced us that the 'first two provisos have 
remained a dead letter. The action of the Secretary of State 
has not been visibly influenced by the decisions of the Assembly, 
while the substitution of three Indian members for the Liiropean 
members of the Yiceroy’s Executive Council has not been 
invariably, and in later yeans, at all, made with the view that 
''the wishes of India should be further represented in the 
Cabinet of the country.^' 

208. These appointments have rather been influenced by the 
rule of political expediency, with the result that a widen chasm 
has been created between the Viceroy’s Council and the Viceroy’s 
popular Assembly. Opinion in India is almost unanimous — » 
an opinion which is largely voiced by the representatives of 
European Associations— that the Indian personnel of the 
Viceroy’s Council has not been drawn, as well as it ?night have 
been, from the elected repre>sentatives of the Indian Legislature. 

The invariable rule has been to recruit men from outside and 
not always from the ranks of public men. 

Even if this were the case, had they been more responsive 
though not responsible to tae Legislative Assembty, the fact 
would have greatly increased the confidence which the Assembly 
members would feel in them — and eonfidence in nine points of 
politics. 

It might be said that our proposal would not obviate this ob- 
jection ; since what we propose to establish is a dyarebv in the 
Central Government which from all accounts stands condemned 
in the provinces where it was first tried. We can only say that 
though our proposal might at first be open to that objection, we 
find that even if it were' formidable it would be a ease of 
Hobson’s choice — ^for we have no other alternative. But at the 
same time it would seem to us that there is a marked difference 
between administration and control and while dyarchy presents 
all the objections stated against it, the same objections do not 
necessarily apply to the working of a departmeiit the fmietions ^ 

of whieli are different. 

209. As a matter of fact, the fact that biireaueratie control with 
joint responsibility in the Central Government has so long held 
the field, makes us feel that it may not be so difficult to remove 
bureaucracy, transferring the ultimate control from the British 
to^ the Indian Parliament which would more closelv guide the 
ministers in the formulation and. execution of their "policy. No 
other coiii'se is possible. ^ We have granted a full measure of' 
responsibility to the provinces - and with Mr. Montagu " we can- 
not think that States on the way to responsible Govern Tuent 
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which have iiiabibed a large element of respoii^^^^ into their 
constitiitioiij can be controlled by a pnreiy aiitocratic pow-’e^^^ So 
also with the duties extending over the whole of India wliieh will 
be discharged by the Government of India as its special epncern. 

It is impossible that while other duties which differ from them 
mainly in being local in scope or subject to provincial differentia- 
tion are being administered by responsible GoveriimeritSj those 
which fall to the Government of India should be adniinistered^^^^ 
autocratically. It follows, therefore, that a change in the Pro- 
viiiees implies change in the Governmnet of India, but it does 
not imply that the change should be simultaneous or in equal 

proportion. On the contrary, the change need simply be so much 
as to render the Government of India a suitable instrument for 
controlling the provinces at the stage at which they have for 
the time being arrived. ’ 

210. Experience of the last nine years has sufficiently refuted 

the closing coiicliisioiis of the Eeport. The establish mont of ^ Byarotiy. 
dyarchical form of Government in the Provinces made the \ 
autocracy in the centre, never popular, suffer by contrast. It 
became intolerable. The grant of full provincial responsibility 
would make the retention of autocracy in any form in the Centre 
impossible, while apprehensive of the danger that must flow 
from the retention of three departments in the control of auto- 
cracy, Ave have adopted a line, which we hope might suffice to 
assure those who dread a change to a new order, while it might 
equally encourage those who wish to go forward to move with 
greater confidence. The change we propose is merely a pallia- 
tive and not a cure ; Ave wish we could have gone further, and 
some of us.ieel that the control reserved may recoil on the control 
transferred to the ministry. But we had to strike a balance, for 
without such balance our Committee would not have even 
ventured upon the uncharted sea of an adventure in the Central 
Government. Reconsideration of the conflicting views, repre- 
sentative of the advanced as also of the conserAmtiA^'e schools, was 
only possible in adopting the intermediate course which has 
commanded a majority in the Committee and it is that Anew that 
Ave must justify here. 

211. The Committee propose to leave three main subjects out 
of the reforms, namely, foreign, political and military. Foreign 
subjects haA^'e not been categorised, but Avoiikl, Ave presiune, 
comprise such subjects as peace and war and India’s relations 
with foreign nations. Political subjects comprise the relationsliip 
of British India with the Indian States, while the military are 
AA^ell understood to comprise the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Forces, together with such auxiliaiy subjects as ordnance, 
factories, forts and strategic outposts. All these are at present 
most valuable and comprise the most important items in the 
annual budget. 
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212. Taking the tliree subjects in their reverse ^ order, we have 
first to consider how far we feel justified in keeping the milicary 
expenditure ont of the vote of the Assembly. The latter com- 
plains that the Army in India is maintained partially, and the 
British garrison mainly, as a part of the Imperial forces in the 
East, and that India is unjustly saddled with the entire cost 
of the British garrison stationed in India ; includmg even its 
recruitment, training and travelling to and fro. These items, 
known as the capitation charges, entail the annually recurring 
cost of about two million pounds. Indians complain that no 
possessions of Great Britain — South Africa, Australia, Ceylon 
and the Malaya States— maintain any standing army because 
they know that the Indian Army stands by to defend them in 
case of need ; and yet these possessions do not contribute a cent 
towards the discharge of this Imperial obligation, the cost of 
which is met out of the revenues of India. Burma wishes to be 
separated because she hopes to profit by the example of her 
neighbours and save her contribution to the Indian Exchequer 
in which the military demand bulks so largely. 


213 . That India needs an army to defend her frontiers admits 
of no doubt. But what the Indians complain of is that 65,000 
white troops are not necessarily the minimum required for that 
work, and that half of them are distinctly maintained for Imperial 
purposes. The drain on India is thus severe, made more severe 
by the fact that the cost of our British soldier is no less than 
five and a half (really more than six) times the cost of an Indian 
sepoy. The officering of the Indian Army is another grievance 
on the part of India, since it is claimed that an Indian Arnw 
should be officered by Indians and not by the more costly 
Europeans. Then again, the general policy as regards the 
Indian Army is controlled by the British War Office, and in spite 
of the declarations made that the War Office only advise the 
Secretary of State, the fact remains that the advice of this 
department is not given with the sole desire to safeguard the 
revenue of India, for if the choice lies between England and 
India it is but natural that the British should support England. 
But although our Committee has formally reserved the Army, 
it must not be assumed that the entire Army Budget shonid 
escape the scrutiny of the Assembly, which should be free to 
vote upon the military grant ; but the Governor-General should 
be armed with the larger power of certification up to the 
minimum cost which might be settled by agreement or conven- 
tion. The question whether the Governor-General should be 
singly responsible for the administration of Foreign and Political 
Departments, or should not be made free to call in aid a boclv of 
experts will be found discussed under another head.- 
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IL 

A Second Chamber. 

214. The necessity for a Second Chamber is justified both bn 
historical and a pnm grounds— on historical grounds^ because it 
is a long tradition handed down to us by the Bomans who had 
two Consuls, because they felt that neither of them should be 
exposed to the corrupting influence of undivided power, even 
for the space of a single year. That policy has been followed in 
the institution of the judiciary where benches of two or nioi’e 
judges are appointed to decide questions between j)arties. The 
two chambers in the British Parliament, however, ow’-e their 
origin to the accident of history. They were not instituted upon 
considerations such as influenced the appointment of Roman 
Consuls. In Germany, as in America, the hi-eameral legislature 
has become real but there too the system has grown out of a 
diet of ambassadors representing separate and virtually inde- 
pendent states. The Second Chambers in the Overseas 
Dominions of England have followed both the precedent and 
moral of the British dual Houses, not for any special reasons, 
but following the general policy of adopting and embodying as 
far as possible and as much of the British Constitution as 
possible. Sir Henry Jenkins says : — 

The genius of Earl Grey not only devised for the 
greater colonies a system of Government which reproduces 
as nearly as possible the external features of our own, but 
breathed into the copy the inner essence of the original 
. possibility of silent constitutional growth. ^ ^ 

215 . In none of the great Dominions has there been any 
attempt to introduce the principle of uni-cameral legislatures so 
that its utility has never been put to the test. In Prance the 
French Senate and the Chamber of Deputies present another 
parallel of bi-cameral legislation. The historian notes the con- 
stitutional conflict between the twm Houses and sneers at the 
reduction of political science to a laboratory of constitutional 
experiments, but all the same the two Chambers have become 
the guiding principle of all parliamentary governments and re- 
main so despite their past errors. As Sir Henry Maine remarked, 

There was much reason to believe that the British House 
of Lords would have been exclusively or much more extensively 
copied in the constitutions of the Continent but for one remark- 
able difficulty. This is not in the least any dislike or hatred of 
the hereditary principle, but the extreme numerousness of the 
nobility in most Continental Societies and the eonsovrujent 
difficulty of selecting a portion of them to be exclusively 
privileged/^ But these woixls were written long before the War. 
Mr. Leeky says, “ The necessity of a Second Chamber 
. has acquired almost the position of an axiom. On 
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the whole, these Chambers in tlie Continental Constitutions 
-worked well, tlioxigli they have in general not yet had a very 
long experience, and most of them — especially those of a eoiii- 
]>osite cliaivacter— have incdnded a proportion of tlio chief 

elements of weight and ability in their respective eouiUries. 

216. The Britisli House of Lordsyand the U])per House con- 
stituted ill the British Colonies and in America essentially diiier 
in that, while the British House of Lords is Iiereditary, the 
Second Chambers of the Continent of Europe and elsewhere are 
elected or nominated much on the same lines as the Lower 
Houses. The persistence of the Second. Chambers in the Con-' 
stitiitioiis of the World owe their justification to tlie fact tliat 
while the popular House of Representatives may at times pass 
hasty legislation to satisfy the popular clamour, the Upper House 
acts as a brake and modifies, revises or over-rules the hasty and 
ill-considered decisions of the other and more representative 
Chamber. It is also perhaps one of the reasons ivhy the Second 
Chambers have continued to exist, and have worked so well as 
they have, because the personnel thereof is drawn from a smaller 
body of experienced jurists, politicians and publicists who had 
retired from the more controversial arena of life and are pre- 
pared to give their mature judgment upon affairs of State. But 
the ‘Second Chamber, in ordfer that it should eoirimand public 
confidence and public respect of the considered opinion of the 
people, must he at least mainly elected. As Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick points out : the Second Chamber in order to be. able to- 
maintain a real co-ordinate position against the pressure of the 
popularly-elected assembly must itself be also in some way, per- 
haps indirectly, the result of popular election . . . in order 

to get the full ad\^ntage of the system of two Chambers ivith 
co-ordinate powers it seems desirable they should bo elected 
on the different plans in respect both of extent, renew^al, opera- 
tion and i.>ower, so that while the primaiy representative Cham- 
ber being chosen for a comparatively short period may more fre- 
quently represent the opinions and sentiments of the majo.rity 
of the electorate, the Senate elected for a considerably longer 
period and on the system of partial renewal may be able to 
withstand the influence of transient gust of popular passion or 
sentiment. 

'' The constitution of the Second Chamber so widely differs 
in the different countries that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
generalize upon it. Thus, for example, the American and the 
Australian Senates represent the states, every state large or 
small being equally represented. The French Senate is elected 
by a method of indirect elections through the medium of delegates 
elected by the towns. In neither system does the Semite repre- 
sent the people on a basis strictly proportioned to population 
though the French system approaches th at basis much more fit>arly 

, y 1 Elements of Polities, pp. 474--476. ** 
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than tlie American and the Australian Senates. That method of 
election, says Loi’d Bryeej ‘\ , was justified as a representa- 

tion of the people not merely by numbers but by local social 
groups, each, of which had a common interest and so a collective 
opinion. The idea was in so far a good one that it brought in 
many men of personal distinction, who gave lustre to the body 
in the eyes of the nation and helped to form in its members 
habits of decorum and gravity as well as to set a high intellectual 
standard in its Debates. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

217. According to Lord Bryce, the Preiich Senate is not used 
as an originating Chamber, though it has .acted wisely as a 
revising authority on the hasty and, at times, ill-eoneeived 
measures brought to it by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
French Cabinet is drawn mostly from the Deputies but three 
or four Ministers are equally taken from the Senate to which 
distinguished men drawn from all ranks are attracted. 

Veterans of renown seek its less troubled and turbid waters, 
instead of the atmosphere of strife in which the lai'gcr House 
lives, and which make its Debates exciting. There reigns in 
the Senate a sedate and sometimes almost languid tranquility 
befitting the comparatively advanced age of its members. 
(The average age of the Senators is 63.) Some critics say it 
has the obsolete air of a theatre de la rive gatiche, or describe 
it by terms corresponding to the American side show,’^ be- 
cause it wants the vivacity of the Chamber, and draws far 
less of the attention of the nation. Nevertheless the position 
of a Senator is coveted, and his authority considerable. The level 
of the discussions is well maintained, not only as respects matter 
but also in the form and diction of the speeches. Bfilliant 
oratory has beemrare, but no other legislative body has inhnodern 
times shown a higher average standard of ability and the know- 
ledge among its members/”^ 

218. The examination of the Constitutions of the wmrld 'would 
show that these observations have more or less been followed in 
resj^eet of Second Chambers everywhere. In Prance and tiie 
Netherlands such Chambers are elected by indirect or secondary 
elections, and in Prance, a Senator is elected for nine years, 
while a deputy is only elected for four. In the United States of 
America the terms are six years and four years respectively. The 
electoral area for the two cases is different. It seems also 
apparent from these considerations that nominated members in 
such Chambers are reduced to a minimum as it has been felt 
that nominated members too readily lend themselves to party 
convenience. In India, before the advent of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeforms, there was a single Chamber both in the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport for the first time introduced the element of bi-cameral 
legislation in the Government of India and the Statutory Com- 
mission was to advise whether the expedient of a second 
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Gbamber was desirable or not in the Local Legislatures. ^ From 
the terms of reference in Section 84a of the Government of India 
Act it would appear that the continuance of a Second Chamber 
In the Government of India is to be regarded as a settled fact, 
and that its extension to the Provinces is a matter for re])ort. 
IChe Montagu-Chelmsford Report, how^ever, recommended the 
constitution of a Second Chamber as a substitute for withdra^v- 
ing the Government majority from the popular House. They 
added : ‘ ^ that we do not propose to institute a comi)lete bi- 
cameral system but to‘ create a Second Chamber which shall take 
its part in ordinary legislation and shall be the final legislative 
authority in matters wbich the Governmeiit regard as essen- 
tial.*''’^ 

219. They then set out the constitution and composition of the 
Council of State. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, how- 
ever, made one important modification in the composition of tJiat 
body. They did not approve of the standing Governmmit 
majority in the Second Chamber and advised the strengthening 
of the elective element, holding that if it was necessary for 
the Government to secure the passage of legislation which tlie 
Legislative Assembly refused and -which they regarded a>s esseji- 
tial for the discharge of their duty they should do so by eertifiea- 
tioii rather than resort to the unworthy method of concealing 
their responsibility through the action of the Council of State 
•so established and devised to secure the necessary power. They 
believed/^ they added, that in such a ease it would add strength 
to the Government of India to act before the world on its own 
responsibility ' 

220. It is our duty no^v to examine the work of the Coiineii of 
State and see how far it has responded to the expectations raised 
of it as a revising Chamber. We feel constrained to adn-it that 
our experience of the working of that body for the last nine 
years has led us to the conclusion that in spite of the small 
unofficial majority in the Chamber it has invariably sup|)orti‘d, 
the Government and has virtually taken the place of the official 
bloc removed from one Chamber to another. Out of sixty-three 
members of the Council of State, thirty-three are nominally 
elected while twenty-seven nominated by Government. But 
•as the elected members are drawn from the landed and leisured 
■classes who do not feel the same incentive to leave their homes 
to go to far-off Delhi or Simla as do the nominated and official 
members who act under discipline, the total strength of members 
present at any meeting in the Council of State has ahvays main- 
tained a preponderating majority for the Government More- 
over, it is only on rare occasions that the nominated members 
hp’-e had the courage of their conviction to oppose the official 
view. They owe their nomination to the Government ; nomina- 
tions are presumably carefully made and the nominees themselves 

1 Joint Select Committee's ’Eepott, f 26. 



feel tlie obligation to their nominator and live up to their 
nojniiiation by supporting the officials in the hope they 
voiild thereby secure re-nomination for a further term of years. 

'Whatever may be the reason, the Council of State has aroused 
deep hostility in the country and has frequently antagonised 
their representatives in the Legislative Assembly. Measures, 
passed by that body have been turned down for no reason other 
than that the Government opposed them. Instances can be 
multiplied but a few would suffice to illustrate our point. 

Princes Protection Bill was thrown out of the Legislative 
Assembly at its first reading. It was passed by the Council of 
State. A small Bill amending the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Evidence Act was similarly passed by the Council of 
State when its very legality was challenged with success in the 
Legislative Assembly. A measure to grant protection to British 
subjects drawn on the lines of the Plabeas Corpus Act was several 
times passed by the Assembly but was thrown out by the Council 
of State as often as it was passed. Every page of the proceedings 
of the Council of State would show its reluctance to assert 
itself. We are not able to advise the retention of the Council 
of State in its present form, and we would suggest that radical 
cliaiiges be made to ensure that that body entirely answers the 
purpose for which the Second Chamber has been devised in the 
other Constitutions of the world. 

221. Our Committee has adopted a resolution, without dis- Ourpropo- 
cussion, recommending an addition to its numerical strength hut 
otherwise retaining its composition. Some of us think that this 
decision cannot be supported. With our recommendation for the 
devolution of po-wer to a ministry responsible to the Assembly, 
from which the official bloc has been removed, we cannot see in 
logic or in justice its retention in the revising Chamber ; at the 
same time with the transfer of large powders to popular control we 
feel the necessity of a strong revising Chamber which we think 
might well follow the model of the Pi’ench Senate. But what- 
ever model is followed, there must be a greater correlation 
between its function and the competency of those called upon 
to discharge it. We think that the sub-division of the electorates, 
into classes and communities is not here essential. If any com- 
munity is to receive protection it must be by a reservation of 
seats, but otherwise the election should attract the distinguished 
veterans who are so attractive a feature of the French Senate. 

222. And in order to ensure greater cameraderie between the 
tv/o Chambers we feel predisposed to favour the election of a cer- 
tain number from the Assembly to the Council of State. Some of 
us think that for the same reason a certain number of the 
Assembly members might be similarly elected by the provincial 
Councils. But these are questions of detail upon which our 
Committee have not had the time to bestow critical eonsideration. 

But those of us who have made a study of the constitution would 
be best able to go into details if the broad principle of their 
recommendation meets with acceptance, 
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III. 

The Inman States. 

Theliidiaji 223. UiKler Seetion 33 of the GoverBineiit of India Act '' 'tlie 
States. superintendence, direction and control of the Civil and Militarj 
Government of ■ India' k .vested 'in the Governor-General in. 
Ooiincil who is required to pay due obedience to ail siicli orders 
as he may receive from the Secretary of Stated’ 

Within the 224. By Section 124 of the Amending Act^ the . wmd 
terms of c « India as used in Sections I and II of the Govern- 
reference. India Act includes not only British India but 

also any territories of any native Prince or Chief under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty exercised through, the Goveriior- 
Geiieral of India or through any Governor or Officer 
subordinate to the Governor-General of India.” Eefereiiees to 
India ” as distinct from British India ” occur in several 
sections of the Government of India Act. In s. 20 (3) of the 
Act the revenues of India ” are defined to include the tributes 
paid by the Indian States ; and under s. 67 (2) (d) it is nor 
competent to the Indian Legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Gor'ernor-General to introduce a measure aifeeting ' the 
relation of the Government with foreign Princes or States.” It 
is further provided inter alia by s. I. of the Government of 
India Act, 1858, that ‘‘ ail powers in relation to Government 
vested in or exercised by the East India Company, and all rights 
vested in it, which if this Act had not been passed, might 
have been exercised by the said Company in relation to any 
territories shall become vested in Her Majesty and be exercised 
in her name, and for the purposes of this Act India shall mean 
the territories vested in Her Majesty by virtue of any such rights 
as aforesaid.” It is, therefore, clear that ever since the Statute 
of 1858 up to date the Government of India as constituted by 
the several Parliamentary Acts enacted from time to time have 
exercised all the rights which the Bast India Compam^ under 
the treaties wdth the Indian States where they exist, otherwise 
by siillTance, usage and political practice, acquired or possessed ; 
and continue to exercise them up to date. 

Man jStates 225. As such, the relations of the Indian States have always 
Govm-nmkfc managed by the Political Department of the Government of 
of India. India. That Department has always been a part of the regular 
machinery of that Government ; and since the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Government of India is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council it follows that any change made 
in the constitution of that Council must necessarily affect the 
Indian States. But since under s. 84 (A) (2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the enquiry to be made by the Statutory 
Commission is limited to British India, it is possible to argue 
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that the Commission eahnot go into the question of the relation- 
ship of the Indian States with the Government of India or with 
the Governor-General in Conneii when acting in relation to them. 

In other words, the Governor-General in Conneii is charged with 
the dual function /irsC of governing British India and secondly 
of managing the relations with the Indian States. But this 
duality of functions is nowhere adumbrated in the Parliamentary 
Act which deals with British India, nor would it be in consonance 
with legitimate constructioh of the Statutes to assign to a body 
a dual personality or functions. We therefore think, that as 
we have recommended the reconstitution of the Government of 
India, we shall be within onr rights if we take up the relation- 
ship of such Government with the Indian States. And as we 
shall presently show, this is in any case inevitable. * 

226. In order to understand the preblems that arise out of Montagii 
the position of the Indian States and their future in relation to 
reformed India w^e may take as our starting point the Montagu 
Eeport, in wdiich the subject occupies a separate chapter^ which 
contains the following concrete recommendations : — 

■ (1) That some of the states w^ere hitherto in political 

relations with local governments, and others with tlie 
Government of India : as a general principle those which are 
important should be placed in direct political relations with 
the Central Government.- 

(2) This recommendation was supported for the reaspu 
that relations with the native states should not be matters 

of provincial concern in the sense that they are intended 
ever to be transferred to the control of the legislative 
eoiineil. ’ 

(3) They next recommended the institution of two 
bodies, the Chamber of Princes and the Indian Pri ^7 
Conneii, to advise the Viceroy on questions of policy, includ- 
ing that affecting the two halves of India. They pointed 
out that the question of status of the Indian Princes as 
independent rulers within their own domain could not be 
decided only by reference to their treaties, but also usage 
and precedent which may be exercising a levelling and 
corroding influence upon the treaty rights of indmdiial 
states/'*^ They, therefore, recommended an examination of 
the question not necessarily with a view to any change 
of policy, but in order to simplify, standardise and codify 
existing practice for the future. 

227. But since both the functions of the Chamber of 
Princes and the Indian Privy Council were merely advisory, they 
could not settle disputes which may arise between two or 
more states, or between a state and a local government or the 
Government of India, and with a situation caused when a state 

1 Eeport, Oh. X ,*■■■ , .296-312.,, ■ ^ 
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.:^s..dissatisfied^,wit^ the rnling.of a- Government of India,. or tlie 
advice of anv of its iocal representatives In siicii cases there 
exists at the" present moment no satisfactory method of obtain- 
ing’ an exhaustive and judicial enquiry into the issues, such as 
might satisfy the States, particularly in cases where the Govern- 
ment of India itself is involved, that the issues have ^ been 
considered in an independent and impartial manner. Where- 
ever, therefore, in such cases the Viceroy felt that such an 
enquiry was desirable, we recommend that he should appoint 
a commission, on which both parties would be represented, to 
enquire into the matter in dispute and to report its conclusions 
to him. If the Viceroy were unable to accept the finding, the 
matter would be referred for decision by the Secretary of State. 
The Commission that we have in mind would be composed of a 
judicial officer of rank not lower than a High Court Judge and 
one nominee of each of the parties concerned.^ These 
were tentative and transitory suggestions pending the growth 
of further responsibility in British India when the authors hoped 
that the Indian States and British India might be brought into 
more direct relation in a system which might present the 
external semblance of some form of federation 
first two of these recommendations affect _ only the states 
of the Princes with which British India is not directly con- 
cerned. But the remaining recommendations directly affect 
the relationship between the two halves of India which must 
be reckoned with. The authors of the reforms themselves 
recognise that with the expansion of reforms in the Government 
of India the relationship between the Indian States and 
British India would grow into an acute problem. But as tlie,y 
had contemplated, but not actually recommended, the transfer 
of any measure of responsibility to the Central Government their 
scheme neces>sarily left out the examination which should bring 
into play a new order. 

228, They, however, recommended certain changes and indi- 
cated others which in their view would be sufficient for the 
transitory period, which alone they had in mind for the function- 
ing of the reformed government they proposed to create. But 
at the same time they were not slow to peer into the future of 
British India. ''Looking ahead to the future/’ they wrote, 
" we can picture India to ourselves only as presenting the ex- 
tenial semblance of some form of ' federation The provinces 
will become ultimately self-governing units, held together by 
the Central Government which will deal solely with matters of 
common concern to all of them. But the matters common to 
the British provinces are also to a great extent those in which 
the Native States are interested — defence, tariffs, exchange, 
opium, salt, railways and post and telegraphs. The gradual 
concentration of the Government of India upon such matters will 
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therefore make it easier for tke States, while retainmg the 
a-atonomy which they cherish in internal matters, to enter into 
closer association with the Central Government if they wish to 
do so. But though we have no hesitation in forecasting such a 
development as possible, the last thing that we desire is to 
attempt to force the pace. Influences are at work which need 
no artificial stimulation. All that we need or can do is to 
open the door to the natural developments of the future.”^ 

229. The door was opened in two recommendations, one of Proposal fot 
which was effective, while the other remained dormant, though ^^^1 
this was their main recommendation if one may judge from the 
context and the precedence allotted to it in the report. For in 
the very next paragraph the report suggests the establishment 
of a Privy Council for India. It is pointed out that Lord Lytton 
had made a similar proposal, though it had resulted in an abortive 
and still born creation of a body known as Councillors of the 
Empress ; other Viceroys had ventured in the same field, but • 
the authors of the report considered the time then opportune for 
the establishment of a Privy Council. “ Prom time to time,^’ 
they observed, prospects of this kind have been mooted and 
laid aside ; but with the changed conditions we believe that such 
a body would serve a valuable purpose and do useful work. . . . 

The Privy Councirs Office would be to advise the Governor 
General when he saw fit to consult it on questions of policy and 
administration.”^ 

230. It will be observed that under Section 67 of the Govern- Defects of 
ment of India Act, not only the relations of the Government with 
foreign Princes or States, but two other important matters, ^ 
namely, (1) the religion or religious rites and usages of the people 
and (2) the discipline and maintenance of the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces are excluded from the cognizance of the Indian Legis- 
lature. In all these respects the Governor-General is technically 
vested with sole authority subject only to the direct control of 
the Secretary of State and the shadowy control of the British 
Parliament. Under the reforms as theretofore the autocratic 
authority of the Governor General remained ; but while the Indian 
Legislatures received a substantial accession of elected strength, 
no link was established between them and the Indian States for 
the discussion, much less settlement, of fiscal and administrative 
questions in which the action of the Indian Legislature might 
have repercussion in the Indian States. Indeed, the other 
recommendation of the Montagu Eeport given effect to in the 
installation of a Chamber of Princes had in some respects even 
a detrimental effect upon the course of events in British India, 
as, for instance, the enactment of the Princes’ Protection Act, 
which the Legislative Assembly had thrown out, but which Lord 
Reading had to certify because he stood committed to a promise 
made to the Chamber of Princes long before he had any oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Legislatures, and he had no other popular 
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body of meii wlio^ eoiilclliave apprised Mm of the Tiev7 of British 
India. Another similar measure intending to amend the Cede of 
Criminal Procedure and the Indian Evidence Act legalising the 
prosecntion of a witness examined in British India on a com- 
mission issued by an Indian States. Court, though passed in the 
Council of State, had to be withdra^^^^^ the Legislative 

Assembl3' wlieii one of us liad pointed out That it was •uUravvfCS^ 
of the Indian Legislature to ' enact, a law legalising the trial of 
a British sabjeetr for an ohenee eoiiimitted with reference _ to 
a British enactment in British territory, in an Iiidiaii' State wliere 
British enactments had no force, 

’231. These and other qiiestioriS, 'iiicliiding those speeiheally 
mentioned in the Montagu Eeport, -admit of no solution by aiiy 
constituted aiithoritj' in which the tvro Indies are repre'^en.red, 
and the establishnieut of ilie Chaiiiber of Princes in aecordaiice 
with its second reconimendation has added to ratner than 
, alleviated the difficulties, since as a piece of niaeliiiieiy it rcniains 
un-coordinated with the institutions of British India. For, 
according to the report, the Chamber of Princes was brought into 
being to advise the Viceroy- upon questions which affect the 
States generalh' . and other questions which are of concern either 
to the Empire as a whole, oxvto British India and the Srates in 
common upon which, ’ ^ the authors added, ‘ ^ we conceive the 
opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value. The 
Vicero}^ would refer such questions to the Council the 

Council of Princes), and we should have the advaBtage of their 
considered opinion.’'^ 

232. In other words, the Chamber of Princes Vvhieh was solely 
representative of the Indian States was to advise the Yicero^" on 
the solution of problems affecting not only the Indian States but 
British India as well. This was an inherent defect of the scheme, 
which has alreadj^ borne the bitter fruit from which India has 
been a sufferer, and may conceivably be a still greater sufferer in 
the future. Meanwhile, the Indian Princes are themselves no I: 
satisfied with the machinery set up for their consultation, for 
though the Chamber may advise, it can onij" do so in matters 
upon which its advice is sought. It lias no initiative of its own. 
^ 233. We have already^ shown that a decisive step in the direc- 
tion of responsibility of the Central Government neeessarih’' 
brings into the forefront the relationship of the Indian Statt*s 
towards the Eeformed Central Government in British India. 
Following on the hint thrown out in the Montagu Eeport and in 
partial and half-hearted compliance with the repeated requests 
of the Princes, a committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler 
was appointed. 

The Report of this Committee deals with two main heads 

(a) The Relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Indian States, 

(h) The financial relations between the States and British 
India. 

1 Report § 306. 



As to tlie first, tlie findings of the Committee are as follows : — 

(1) That the States ha-ve no independent sovereignty, 
and only a qiiasi-international statns.^ 

(2) That sovereignty is divided between the Crown and 
the States, so that the States possess a measure of internal 

.sovereignty' limited, by the terms of their treaties , where ■ : 
such exist, modified by what is vagiiely termed' politicaT ■ , ■ 

. ' , practice.^ 

(3) That the treaties are with the Crown whose Agent is 
the Secretary' of State. for India and the Governor-General 
in. Council responsible to the Parliament of Great Britain/^ 

(.4) That the treaties .are ■ , binding and secure, to those 
Princes who have them— 

(a) Security ' against external aggression And ' inteimal. . ^ 

disorder.'^ 

{])) The rights guaranteed hy the treaty itself.® 

Blit while the Committee regard the treaties as binding upon 
the States, it proceeds to introduce an element of confusion by 
asserting, in another passage, that the treaties hold good only 
to the extent they are not modified or varied by political practice 
necessitated by changing circumstances.® 

Apart from treaties and independently of them the Committee 
believes the Paramount power possesses the inherent right of 
intervention, — - 

(a) For the benefit of the Prince.'^ 

(h) For the benefit of the State.® 

(c) For the benefit of India as a whole — that is, British 
India the Indian States.^ 

The duty of the Paramount Power to protect the States is 
subject to their obligation to observe the treaty provisions — ^in 
short, subject to good governments® 

234. Apart from good government if the people of a State states 
demand reforms in the State Government it is the duty of the subjects 
Paramount Power '' to suggest such measures as w-ould satisfy viewpoint, 
this demand without eliminating the Prince. 

In this connection it may be noticed that on the request of 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, H. B. Lord Irwin 
personally drew up, a short time ago, a note upon the principles 
of good administration. On the basis of this note, H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner moved a resolution, wiiich the Chamber 
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accepted, urging that in those States where such coiiditioBS did 
not already exist — 

{a) The Princes should have a fixed privy purse. 

(5) There should be security in the public services; and 
(c) There should be an independent Judiciary. 

That the Paramount Power has unquestionably the right of 
intervention in the internal machinery of a State for the benefit 
of India as a whole may arouse controversy but the proposition 
flows from the Committee conception of paramoiintcy, since 
the paramount power may interfere -with a state on international 
grounds, or because it is necessary for national defence,^ and a 
fortiori its own security. 

235 . Lastly the Report eoneiudes by recommending that the 
Princes should not be transferred without their agreement to 
a relationship with a new government in British India respon- 
sible to an Indian Legislatui’e. 

The authors, however, say that the eliange would raise ques- 
tions of law^ and policy which we cannot now and here fore- 
shadow in detail They have, however, indicated that the 
question of their federation is at present 'wholly premature 

The rest of their recommendations which would arouse still 
further controversy are as follows 

(a) That the Viceroy, and not the Governor-General in 
Council, for the present, should be the agent of the Crown, 
for the adjustment of financial and economic questions 
arising between British India and Indian States. 

(h) That the political department should be separately 
recruited directly in England. 

(e) Tliat disputes between British India and the States 
should be referred to ad hoc Committees, but the ultimate 
decision slioiiid rest with the Secretaxy of State. 

This Report was the subject of consideration by the Princes 
at their informal conference held in Bombay 0 }i tlie 27th June, 
1929, when in a series of Resolutions they expressed their views, 
which in effect accepted the finding given in accordance wntli 
their contention that their treaties are with the Crown, and 
accepted that the Viceroy should in future represent the Crown 
in India in relation to them. But they regretted the failure of 
the Committee — and this is a vital criticism — to draw a dividing 
line between the sovereignty of the Crown and the sovereignty 
of the States in such fashion that either party could determine 
exactly what its rights are in any given case ; they disputed the 
right of the Paramount Power to interfere contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Treaties ; they deplored the failure of the Com- 
mittee to provide an impartial tribunal to adjudicate disputes 
between the two sides of India ; and its failure to suggest means 
for bringing the Indian States and British India into effective 
co-operation. 
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236. The views of the people of the States have never been Popular 
ascertained. But an organisation which claims to speak for w©w of the 
them; and expresses views which generally coincide with those States, 
of the people of British India, does not controvert their findings 
but disapprove of the recommendations which, it fears, are not 
only reactionary but may produce a conflict in the same person 
acting as Yiceroy and the Governor-General in Council. And 
apart from the conflict, there is a feeling that the centralization 
of so much power in a single individual, and the complete isola- 
tion of not only the Yiceroy but the entire Political Department 
directly recruited from England is undesirable. Both the Princes 
and the people unite in condemning the appointments of ad hoe 
committees to settle their disputes, while they are equally averse 
from the final authority vesting in an executive officer such as 
the Secretary of State. On the other hand, what the Princes 
demand is more certainty in the constitution and an impartial, 
judicial, non-executive machinery for the settling of their dis- 
putes. The States people x)robably want the same, though they 
would shift the centre of gravity to their own side. The organi- 
sation referred to demands that in addition to the three reforms 
suggested by Lord Irwin the Princes should modernize their 
machinery of Government by the establishment of representative 
assemblies. 

237. Some States have already parted with some of their auto- 
cratic power in favour of Councils which follow the models of 
British India ; but the complaint of those who are not satisfied 
wdth these bodies is that they are mere make-believes— 
specious in appearance but with no perceptible reality 
in them. Whatever may be their character it is not for 
us to comment on the internal autonomy of the States. 

But what we are really concerned with is the position 
of Reformed British India vis^i-vis the States. Apart 
from their resolutions passed at an Informal Conference to which 
a reference has already been made, the States have not so far 
made any considered official pronouncement on their combined 
attitude, but judging from the comments in the press, Indian 
opinion, would resolutely oppose any retrograde step in the direc- 
tion of transfer from the Governor-General in Council to the 
Viceroy, the authority to deal with the States. Such a course 
is to say the least imprudent and impracticable. It is im- 
prudent because while all important decisions affecting the States 
are at present taken by the Governor-General in Council, which 
includes three Indian members, the suggestion implies the com- 
plete wdthdrawml of that control, casting on the Viceroy the sole 
responsibility of making, it may be at times momentous, decisions 
which might affhct and even endanger the peace and progress of 
India. 

238. We think that it is top late in the day to restore benevo- Restoration 
lent despotism which may at times, clog the entire machinery of 
the Government and would be a constant source of anxiety and * 


apprehension hotli to the' Indian;. Cabinet .as to the States 
Dnrbars., ■ Mr, Montagu forecasted the growth of ^ federations, 
and if .this, is' still premature,- we- do not see what ■objection^ there 
can be to the .creation of a Frxvy Council to advise, the Viceroy 
in such matters, and on which besides the members and iiiinisters 
of his Council there should be scope for the representation of 
both the Indian legislatures. 

■ 239. The Butler . Committee have .made theiiv own .pronounce- 
ment ..regarding the elucidation of the vexed question upon which 
the . Government ' of India and the Indian Princes have been 
at variance. It was the contention of the Indian Princes that 
being in treaty with the Crown, the Government of India was 
not the proper authority to settle disputes or decide questions 
arising between themselves and the Paramount Power. 
In other words, the Indian States question the ultimate autho- 
rity of the Government of India. The question was distinctly 
raised in one form and rejected by Lord Beading with the con- 
currence of the then Secretary of State on the subject of Berar. 
The decision of the Viceroy dated March 27tli, 1928, made 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, will be found 
printed as Appendix 2 of the Butler Committee's Eeport with 
which that committee is in entire agreement. Passing in review 
the several cases that had previously raised the same question 
though in one place the Committee observe that it is impossible 
to define paramountcy,^ in another place they say : — 

^ ^ The Paramount Power means the Crown acting through 
the Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General 
in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Until 1835 the East India Company acted as trus- 
tees of and agents for the Crmvn, but the Crown was, 
through the Company the Paramount Power. The Act of 
1858, which put an end to the administration of the Com- 
pany, did not give the Crown any new powers which it 
had not previously possessed. It merely changed the 
machinery through which the Crown exercised its powers.’’^ 

In this view the Crown being then Paramount it has acted 
in relation to the Indian States through the Secretary of State 
for India and the Governor-General in Council who are respon- 
sible to the Government of Great Britain. In other words, these 
bodies are accredited agents of the Cro-wn in relation to the 
Indian States. 

240. Historically the Crown as such, has no direct control over 
the Indian States. Its power as such has long since passed to 
Parliament. The Austinian notion of Sovereignty has long 
since been superseded by the modern conception which regards 
Sovereignty as divisible and Sovereign Rights cli8tri])iitable 
amongst the members of the State, or amongst certain members 
thereof according to the constitution of the State concerned. 
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Even' assuming tliat , the mediaeval notioii ..of , Sovereignty ^ ■ had , ' ■ 
persisted, it does not follow that the Sovereign is not en- 
titled to consult any person it pleases or delegate some of its 
functions to him. In either view the fact remains, and the 
Butler Report emphasises it, that in practice the relations of the 
Indian. States are Vvdth the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General in Council. The States may well claim that the former 
being accredited agents of the Crown the agency oughi n^ 
without their consent, be transferred, or materially altered by the 
transference of ultimate control from the English to the Indian 
Parliament. 

241. This raises the other large question Avhether the Par- 
liament of Great Britain is competent to transfer by its own Ooiima. 
authority and power to other Parliaments constituted by it. 

That it has undoubtedly power is amply demonstrated by the 
existence of the Dominion Parliaments which have been, declared 
at the recent Imperial Conference as Sovereign bodies within 
their own sphere. This question Avill have to be further dis- 
cussed in the sequel, for the present it is sufficient to state that 
the authors of the Montagu Report, though they do not actually 
advert to this aspect of the question, had nevertheless some- 
thing of that kind in their minds wdien they advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Privy Council in IndiaG The question is by no 
means an easy one, but reference to it can no longer be avoided 
in the ensuing discussion wffiere the inter-relation of the Indian 
States and the reformed British India will have to be con- 
sidered. For the present it seems clear that wm cannot steer 
clear of the Indian States because the Indian States themselves 
have raised several questions which vitally affect the revenue 
and development of British India, and might in the near future, 
failing the provision of adequate maeliinery for adjustment, 
bring the two into direct conflict. Indeed, the Indian States 
are already pressing for a satisfactory settlement in respect of 
the maritime customs, the income-tax, income from railways, 
mints and coinage, posts and telegraph and the profits of the 
saving bank, from opium and excise and other miscellaneous 
sources of revenue and general administration of British India. 

The Butler Report has no doubt suggested means for dealing 
with some of these questions, but it is too early to state how far 
their solutions would be acceptable to the Indian States, and 
even if accepted by them, how far they woulS be in eoiisonanee 
wdth the interest of British India. One fact is clear, that if the 
'Goveriior-General-in-Council now responsible to the British 
Parliament is made responsible ’ to the Indian Parliament it 
would affect the Indian States in the sense in which the Butler 
•Committee have defined the power of the Crown, and as our 
proposals contemplate the transference of such power we can- 
not evade the discussion of the question of the relation of the 
Indian Parliament with the Indian States. 

iMontagu Beport, § 287. 
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242. Privy Council has always been the accredited adviser 
of the Crown. ■ It aehdsed .the British Sovereign till its 
authority was displaced by Parliameiit. Even in the most 
modern constitution of Canada the Privy Council is created 
to aid and advise Government, upon matters^ excluded , from 
the authority of the Legislature. 

243. If analogies have to be looked for in the institution of 
a Privy Council they will be amply found in the 'constitutions 
of other countries.* For example, , the constitution of ^ Malta, 
which almost synchronized with that granted to India , pro- 
vides for a Privy Council which advises the Governor upon 
reserved matters of imperial property and interests and 
kindred issues. Similarly, the Imperial Act of 1927 provides 
for a Privy Council for Northern Ireland. 

244. The functions of the Privy Coiiiieil will have to be 
defined, and as both the Mmistry and the Assembly would 
naturally become more sensitive of their power, the subjects, 
as also the procedure fit for consultation of the Privy Council, 
will have to he carefully set out. We have this clearly in our 
mind, but we should perhaps be travelling beyond our imme- 
diate purpose if we yielded to the temptation of loading our 
Eeport with fuller details than what are set out in the next note. 

IV. 

A Privy Council for India. 

245. Our suggestions for the establishment of a Privy 
Council in- India have the background of history and are 
supported by similar attempts made in tiie ]iast in that flirec- 
tion. In English Constitutional history ^ve have, hafipily, a 
parallel which might suitably be adapted to the 'political con- 
ditions of India. It will be remembered that befoiv the rise 
of Parliament the King normally administered the country 
with the help of his chosen coinisellors wlio we!*e ealh*d his 
Privy Counsellors. In the course of time, in conse(|nencf* of 
the conflict between the King and the l)arons. a mixed Privy 
Council had to be established in which tiie Crown brought in 
the popular element to strengthen itself against the barons, and 
as the conception of the popular rule gained strength, it h*d tr. 
the establishment of a Parliament which, in coui-'^e of time, 
began to control ^the Privy Council, and as the strength of 
Parliament grew, so the power of the Privy Coumdl was'trans- 
ferred to an inner committee responsible to Parliament, knovm 
as the Cabinet, with the result that, in the course of 40(1 years, 
the Privy Council has been reduced to a mere eereinonial 
body, while the Paidiament of Great Britain has risen to possess 
sovereign authority. 

246. Of modern constitutions we have alreadv referred to 
the Canadian constitution, which provides for a Privv Council 
which is called in to advise the Governor, and in the more* 
modern constitution of Malta contains a similar provision 


Tile estabiisiiiixent of a Privy Comcil for, India has, therefore, a 
strong historic backgronnd ; and, as already observed, Mr. 
Montagu in his Report recommends the establishment of a Privy 
Council for India in two places.^ 

247. In his chapter on the Indian States- Mr. Montagu 
foresaw the federation of British India with the Indian 
Statesrb He then referred to the desire to give greater 

reality to the consciousness of common interests ’/ as stirring 
among the Princes, which he proposed to do hj the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Privy Council. That there has 
long been a growdiig desire on the part of the Indian Princes 
for the creation of an agency through which their collective 
views, whether affecting their States or their interests, might 
he made known to the Government of India and brought into 
harmony with the interests of the country as a whole, admits of 
no doubt ; and Mr. Montagu recommended the institution of the 
Council of Princes and of a Privy Council as the tAvo media 
which might be usefully emplo^’^ed for consultation upon ‘‘’ques- 
tions Avhich affect the States generally, and other questions 
which are of concern either to the Empire as a whole, or to 
British India and the States in common. ’ ’ Holding that the 
federation of the States into a united India Avas not imme- 
diately possible, he, at any rate, paved the Avay for future 
federation by recommending the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes and the institution of a Privy Council, adding “ that 
when a Council of Princes has been established, and when a 
Council of State and a Privy Council have been created, the 
machinery Avill exist for bringing the senatorial instikitions of 
British India into closer relations when necessary Avitli the 
Eulers of the Native States. 

248. In an earlier paragraph he had written on the same 
subjects as folloAA'S : “ We have a further recommendation to 
make. We would ask that His Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to approve the institution of a Privy Council for India. 
From time to time projects of this kind have been mooted and 
laid aside ; but with changed conditions Ave believe that such a 
body Avoiild serve a valuable purpose and do useful ayoxP. India, 
for all its changing ideas, is still ready to look up Avith the pride 
and affection to any autbority clothed AAuth attributes that it 
can respect and admire.^ 

249. In the first Legislative Assembly one of us pointed out 
the necessity of such a Council to advise the Yicei'Oy upon 
matters excepted from the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature. 
The Government w^ere not opposed to the establishment of a 
Trivy Council, but unfortunately the members of the Legislative 
Assembly failed to realize its importance and, indeed, could not 
visualise the full effect of the proposal Avhich was then made, 
and the proposal was, therefore, rejected. 
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2-50. .But . tile iMe whkk I\& - Moiitagai , foresaw v 1 ^tlie 
federation, of ' India lias been brougfit ■ niucii ' eiose.r by tiie minds 
of/botb Indias being stirred by. the approach of new reforms. 
The Indian Princes have made claims which, if pressed, might 
paralyse the revenues of British India : if refused, tiieir 
grievance remains. ■ The Butler Committee ' have theiiiselves 
suggested the formation oi ad Jwo to decide jmeli 

questions ; but since the function of such committees would be 
merely advisory,' the ultimate decision resting with the Secretary 
of State, it, follows that the recommendation, if accepted, would 
seriously encroach on the financial autonomy of India, and 
seriousty retard its political progress. The recomiiieiidatioii is 
itself conditioned on the present eonstitiitioii, any further 
development of which along the line of responsibility must neces- 
sarily involve a solution of these questions more appropriate to 
the new constitution. No'w under the constitution as we have 
recommended we have excepted for the time being such subjects 
as are raentioned in section 67 (c) (d), i.e, : the relations of 
the Government with foreign Princes or States and the dis- 
cipline or maintenance of the Army. At present these subjects 
are under the control of the Executive not responsible to the 
Legislature. But vdth the practical substitution for this Execu- 
tive of a Ministry responsible to the Legislative xVssembly rlie 

Governor General in Council ’’ as now existing would be trans- 
formed into a different government. If then the two subjects 
still continue reserved a new machinery must be set up to assist 
the Governor-General in the Reserved field. He cannot act with 
the advice of a council in which the majority of his Councillors 
would he Ministers, for, if he did so, there would be no sense in 
reserving those subjects. Nor can lie act alone without any 
constituted authority to advise him, for it would amount to a 
centralization of power for which there is no precedent even in 
India. He must, therefore, have advisers ; and such advisers 
would be formed in a Privy Council which would advise the 
Governer-General in all matters for the time being treated, as 
Reserved. 

251. The establishment of a Privy Council will, with one 
stroke, settle the vexed question of relationship between British 
India and the Indian States. It will be the arbiter between the 
two contending bodies. It will be the counsellor in all matters 
in which the Viceroy takes at present single and secret decisions. 
It will inspire the people of India with the confidence that the 
Privy Council is the only temporary custodian of their eventual 
rights, and if the constitution of the Privy Council is based iiptni 
a popular basis, it will give them a direct interest in it equal to 
that possessed by the Indian States. 

252. If the principle of a Privy .Council is avc^vined, its 
constitution might be somewhat on the following lines : — Assume 
that the Prhw Council consists of SO members. One 
third of them might be elected by the Legislature. Central 
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or Provincial, or both ; one third elected by the Indian States ; 
and the remaining third nominateGl by the Vieeroj. All rules 
must be , framed under the revised' Government of India 'Act. The 
■powers and^fllnetions.of .the'. Privy Council .should be set eiit.. 

This 'shoiiid safeguard 4he interest of the Indian Legislature by 
providing aga.inst its 'interference 'by the. Privy Council on the 
.'one, hand.,- and .by the Indian. -States , in matters ,. affecting ,o.nly ■ 

British India on the other ; while the Privy Coiiiicil should 
strictly limit itself to the decision of questions which are re- 
served or in which the mutual interests of British India and 
those Indian States call for a decision. 

253. In other words, the Privy Council will not interfere with 
the powers of the Indian Legislature ; it will only advise upon 
matters excepted for the time being from the cognisance of the mentsthe 
Indian Legislature. And then only the British Indian section Legislature, 
of the Privy Council may be called upon to advise the Viceroy 
upon matters affecting British India ; v/hile the whole Privy 
Council may have to decide questions affecting both British and 
feudatory India. 

In other words, the Privy Council would function in the follow- 
ing cases and to the following extent : — 

(а) . . . Where the matter affects British India, but 

is excepted from the purview of the Legislature, in that 
case only 20 out of the 30 members representative of British 
India will ordinarily take part. ■ 

(б) . , . If it affects both British India and the 

Indian States then all the 30 members will take part. 

(c) . . . But if it only affects the domestic policy of 

Princely India, then the British Indian elected section 
would not ordinarily take part. 

The Privy Council should be acceptable to the Indian States 
and would be in conformity with the underlined recommendation 
nf the Butler Committee. 

V. 

A Supreme Court for India. 

254. The question of a Supreme Court for India has, so far Proposal 
as the British Government are concerned, been set at rest by a 
declaration made at the Imperial Conference of 1923, at which Oourt*. 
the following statement was made : Another matter which we 
discussed, in W'hieh a general constitutional principle was raised, 
concerned the conditions governing appeals from judgments in 
the Dominions to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coimeil. 

From these discussions it became clear that it was no i)nTt of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain that ques- 
tions affecting judicial appeals should he determined otherwise 
than in accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire 
primarily affected. It was, however, generallv recognised that, 
where changes in the existing system were proposed which, 
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wMie primarily alfecting' one part, raised issues in wliicii other 
parts were also concerned, sucli changes ought only to be carrit^u 
out after eoiisiiltation and discussion. So far as the work of the 
committee was concerned, this general understanding expressed 
all that was required. 

255. is well known at the Imperial Confereiiee of ^1918, 
a proposal was made to symbolise the unity of the British 
Empire by the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal.^ 
But that proi)osal raised a storm of protest from tlie^ three 
Colonies wliieli had established a Supreme Court of their own, 
and since then the few cases reserved for decision of that body 
have not tended to heighten its x>restige in the Colonies, Mr. B. 
O’Brien in his work on the Irish Constitiitioii^^ : It has 

irritated public opinion in all of them. South Africa has praeti- 
caiCv abolished the xlppeal altogether. Australia, where ail eon- 
stitiitional questions have been withdrawn from the 3udiciai 
Committee, has gone a long way to get rid of it, and Canada, too,, 
with the exception of the province of Quebec, has, to quote Sir 
Eobert Borden, ‘'had just about enough of xlppeal Courts.” 
Professor Keith, in his Responsible Government,^ j^ays 

It is idle to deny that the taking of appeals to the Privy 
Council is a mark of inferior status and partial servitude.” 
‘ That a suppliant should be at liberty to beg the King to do him 
justice which the Dominion Courts have refused to him, fa.t 
from being an idea likely to bind together the Empire, is one 
calculated to stamp the Dominion Courts as inferior and vieionSj 
while in practice it means that wealthy litigants have a very 
unfair advantage over poor suitors.” 

Professor Keith does not consider that the jiidieial committee 
has justified itself by its decisions. He says : that on the 

whole the Privy Council is not quite so effective a court as the 
House of Lords. He then passes in revietv the several 
dominion appeals in vrhieh it is said to have gone wrong, and in 
some places to have given eonflietiiig decisions. 

250, A recommendation for the establishment of a Biqu’eme 
Court for India now finds part in almost every sehenu* vf Refoi ms 
of which published records are available. Such recommendation 
occurs in the Nehru Eeport/'^ and is embodied in a resolution 
of the Moslem League and in the Memorandum of the 
European Association and of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. The scheme of the Indian Princes involves the estab- 
lishment of such a tribunal, while the fact that all the major 
colonies of England, such as Canada, Australia and South Africa, 
have had the scheme for the establishment of a Supreme Court 
embodied as a part of their constitution affords a siiffieient back- 
ground in histoiueal precedents in its favour. 


1 Besoliition No. 22, Conference Proeeedingrs, p, 8. 
3 2n(l Yol, (2nd ed.), p. il02. 

5 Arts. 46*52, pp. 112, 113, 


2 pp. 119, 120. 
4 Ih, p, 1104. 


267. The agitation for the establishment of such a Court in 
India was started in the first Assembly, when a Resolution was 
made to that effect. ^ The Government promised to sound piiblic 
opinions thereon, which they did, with the result that the pro- 
posal was supported by a strong body of public opinion, though, as 
might well have been expected, a eonsiderable body of opinion 
considered the proposal premature or inopportune, while a small 
body opposed it on principle holding that the nerve centre of the 
Empire must remain at the head of the Empire. 

The arguments pro and con have been the subject of several 
debates in the Legisiative Assembly and tw^o debates in the 
Council of State.2 It is apparent from a perusal of these diseus- 
sions and the printed copy of opinions on the subject given on 
the invitation of the Government of India, that the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court is pressed on the ground of both 
necessity and general convenience. 

258. The necessity arises from the fact that under the present its 
constitution of the Government of India all matters in dispute necessity, 
between the Executive and the Legislature are left to be decided 
by the Executive. In the absence of an impartial tribunal pos- 
sessed of authority over the iThole of India, this was the only 
course possible, much in the same way that the ultimate decision 
between an Indian Prince and his subjects is at present left to 
the decision of the Prince. In a rude age the State being the ulti- 
mate authority it ’svas only natural that the State which had the 
requisite force at its command should be left free to be the final 
arbiter in his own dispute. But with the devolution of sovereign 
authority and its transfer to other heads it is no longeiv possible 
to maintain that a party whatever his should be a judge 

in his own ease ; and with the creation of provincial autonomy 
and a stricter definition of the authority of the Provincial and 
Central executive numerous questions of great intricacy and com- 
plexity will arise in which the intervention of an impartial tri- 
bunal offers the only satisfactory solution. Even where such 
questions do not affect the Government but involve the interpre- 
tation of a constitution W'C have no means at present for obtaining 
an authoritative decision. The Supreme Court is, ordinarily, 
vested 'with the power of upholding and interpreting the constitu- 
tion. In the Indian States Inquiry Report the necessity for 
referring certain disputes to an impartial tribunal is adumbrated 
though the necessity for making this tribunal judicial in character 
and final in its decisions, has not been appreciated despite the 
arguments of the States, And though the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court wdll be limited to British India, cases are con- 
ceivable in which its aid might be readily sought by the disput- 
ants much as references on points of law can be made to the 
Privy Council under Section 4 of the Privy Council Act. 

1 Eesolutioii dated 26th March, 1921, (Assembly Debates pp. 1606-1615). 

2 Bee Assembly Debates, dated 26th March, 1927, et. seep ; Council of 
State Debates, dated 31st August, 1927. 
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: 259: Siieli a Court, i£ esta.'blislied, will siipplj^a seriop'racMi« 

' at, present existing' in the administration of criiniiial Justice in 
:i India of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Code in '1923, appeals against acquittals in Session eases are now 
.. ..appealable to, 'the High Court, but should the High Court eoiivict, 
the convicted person has then no right of' appeal. Even ,, in 
eases of conviction in Sessions trial involving eonfirniation of ' the. 
.'sentence of death, the .'final judgment or order is .that passed bj 
the High Court and yet there is no provision entitling the eon- 
deniiied to appeal for his life. 

Shortcomings 260. Ill recent years such persons have ' made ' desperate 
MnLial attempts to move the Privy Council, but that body has set its 
Smmittee. face against such appeals holding it not entitled to carry on the 
work of a Court of criminal apxieai for India, and that they 
would only intervene within the narrow limits prescribed by them 
in Dilutes case, that is to say, in cases -noC in which an erroneous 
finding is given or in which there has been a failure of justice ; 
but only in those which involve the violation of some principle 
of public justice. That in the ordinary eases of such convictions 
there may be an appeal in England is now placed beyond con- 
troversy by the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
1907. It was a lacuna in the English law and it would seem, 
coined in India, but ivhile the English law has been amended 
the Indian law remains unamended for want of a court to- 
administer it. 

261. We consider that no time should be lost in establishing a 
Central Court of Criminal Appeal — -the more so because the 
administration of criminal justice in certain provinces still re- 
mains entrusted to courts inferior in personnel and status to* 
the High Court. 

Then again in civil cases, there are a large number of eases 
which from their very nature cannot be the subject of adequate' 
decisions. For example, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have themselves referred to cases arising under the 
Land Acquisition Act, eases of mesne profits and those involv- 
ing the valuation of property in all of wliieh they have con- 
fessed their inability to be the final judges. 

In other cases, such as appeals arising under the Indian Divorce 
Act (which expressly provides for an appeal to the Privy Couiieii) 
and the Income Tax Act, an appeal to that Committee is a 
far cry both because of the expense and delay ; and those are 
the very eases where justice delayed is justice denied to the 
needy litigant. 

262. There is then the undeniable argument in making India 
self-contained, and bringing her as far as it may be in a line with 
the other self-governing Dominions of the British Common wealth. 
In miscellaneous cases and in executions, an appeal to the Privy 
Council is possible under the existing law. But its expense is 
prohibitive and has served as a deterrent, giving a party an appeal 



in fact, lie cannot make. Tlie visnalizatioil of 
by tile parties eoiicemed tends to beget conMeiice. Tliis is 
not possible in the case of a court sitting 6,000 miles away. 

Ill India the Statute and ease law have grown to diiiiensions 
which makes a tliorongli mastery of it a life-study and law can 
best be administered by those who live on the spot. The 
habits and customs of the people differ from those of the We.st, 
and it is only fair that a court which is the ultimate court of 
appeal should not be stationed in another and distant land. 

The iiiulliplieation of courts in India and the conflict of 
decisions between them creates uncertainty and is a pitfall 
to the unwary. The establishment of an all-India Court would 
go far to minimize the eonfiict, which bewilders the lay litigant 
and reduces the administration of justice to a more hazardous 
enteriirise than it ought to be. 

263, We hope the establishment of such a court would tend Value of a; 
to raise the general level of judicial efneiency. It may ensure 
a larger measure of uniformity in the admiiiistratioii of justice ; 
and as we have recommended the, centralization of the High 
Courts we think that the equipment of the judicial system 
would not be complete without a court wielding ultimate 
authority. Two objections have come to notice since the ques- 
tion was raised. Its necessity was admitted ; but it was sug- 
gested that such a court would not possess the independence 
which a distant court like the Privy Council free, from the 
control of the Executive undoubtedly possesses. But what- 
ever may have been the apprehensions of our countrymen in 
the past, we must not commit the error of judging of the future 
from the past. We have recommended that the main Executive 
should be made responsible to the Legislature. It should go 
far to remove if not eliminate at least one cause for such an 
apprehension. Then it is contended that the introduction of 
communalism in the judiciary has already defiled the fount 
of justice and it runs the risk of a further pollution by that 
spirit of communalism being taken one step h.igher. But the 
evil of communalism is we trust only a transitory x>hase of 
Indian life and even if it remained it has to be reckoned with 
and combated, not less in a court to which only a couple of 
hundred cases would be taken, and which is a mere drop in the 
ocean compared to the vast mass of litigation which concen- 
trates in the High Court. Moreover, the responsibility of the 
judges of the Supreme Court would not be higher than that 
wielded by members of the Executive Council, and in future 
to be transferred to the Ministers;. Judges are like actors 
who have to play their part before a crowded House. Their 
work is exposed to the scrutiny of the Bar and criticisms of 
the Press — an advantage denied to the Judicial Committee 
who hear eases in empty courts and whose judgments arouse 
eornments, far from where they were pronounced and long 
after they have ceased to possess any interest to the layman. 
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264 We are convinced that India needs a Supreme Court 
and one must be established. We woiild, hmvever, suggest 
that it is well worthy of consideration whether the litigant 
should not be given the option whether to appeal to the local 
court or to the Judicial Committee in England. It should 
eliminate any objection of those who fear that a local Court 
may lack the independence of a distant tribunal. It may also 
be possible to attract some judges from England. But these 
are details which we do not regard as by any means essential 
to the completion of the judicial organisation of the country. 

VI. 

The High CoTjETs. 

265. We have decided that all High Courts, exercising th? 
same jurisdiction should, as far as possible, be equalized in 
status. The confidence which the public repose in its highest 
judiciary not only depends upon the quality of their work but 
also upon the dignity attaching to the office. The superior 
Courts in India fall into three grades, all exercising similar 
jurisdiction -while administering Civil and Criminal Lav,’. In 
the first rank stand the chartered High Courts, of which there 
are at present seven in India. Palling helou’ them in status 
is a Chief Court, of which there is one at Lucknow. The 
loti est in status of the High Courts are the two Courts of the 
Judicial Commissioners at Nagpur and Karachi. There was 
a proposal to raise both one degree higher ; but following the 
lead of the Nagpur Bar Association, the local Council threw 
out the proposal, holding that both provincial dignity and 
judicial necessity demanded the raising of that Court to a 
High Court. The proposal for the raising of the Sind Court 
has been adopted by the Council, but the delay in giving effect 
to the measure is ascribed to financial stringency. The cases 
of the two sub-provincial Courts at Lucknow and Karaelii are 
exceptional. But there is no reason why the Court at Nagpur, 
which is the final Court of Appeal for tw’o combined Provinces, 
should not be raised to that of a High Court. 

The only objection apparent to us is that it ■v\-ou!d ■ involve 
the raising of the pay of the Governor and the Executive 
Councillors. As our scheme eliminate.s the latters’ posts, the 
question is so far simplified. We think that all Courts exercis- 
ing the same jurisdiction should, as far as pos.sible. po.ssess 
the same status, and we recommend accordingly. 

266. Another point w’hieh our Committee ha.s unauimously 

dedded is that there is no longer any need for re.serring a 
third of the judgeships in a High Court to meml)ers of llie 
Indian Civil Service who, since the policy of provlneializution, 
are not employed in the same number to fill the post.s of Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judgeships, from which the service iudo'es 
are usually drawn. ■ o 
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The reservation of these judicial appointments to iiieiiibers 
■ of the Civil Service, dates back to a period wheii^ the _ Indian 
'Bar WB.B in its infancy. It has since developed and miiltiplied 
'and produced a large iiiimber of eminent lawyers. It would 
assist towards the maintenance of its high tradition and stand- 
ard: if the majority, of Judgeships are reserved to 11161111)61*8 of 
■that body. We.- have,- therefore, jirovided that ah least two- 
thirds of Judges, of a High Court must be members of the 
Ban ; and out of these a third must be Barristers. The in elu- 
sion of this provision requires a word by way of an explanation. 

It must be clearly understood that the term Barristers is 
. intended to apply to all Barristers, both Indian and British. 
Their appointment to the Bench would be a source of streiigtli, 
as Barristers nurtured in the freer atmosphere of the West, 
belonging as they do to an older Bar ivith a long and honour- 
able tradition and a high standard of integrity and efficiency 
with a voider outlook, would be an asset which must be rnain- 
tained. 

267. Under our recommendation not less tliaii two-thirds of 
the judges must be drawn from the Bar, while a remaining 
third are left free to be drawn from the services of the Bar 
alike. 

Hitherto, the Chief Justice of a High Court has always been 
a Barrister, As some doubt has been raised on the interpreta- 
tion of Section 101 (4) of the Government of India Act we 
recommend that the ambiguity, if any, should be removed 
by legalizing the practice. 

268. Having disposed of the constitution of the High Court 
and the composition of its Judges we next turn to our recom- 
mendation that all the High Courts should in future be placed 
under the Central Government. We have received weighty 
suggestions commending this course ; and we think that it 
would not only be in accordance with the practice of other 
countries, but conducive to their greater efficiency and inde- 
pendence if the courts which may have to decide questions 
alfeeting the local Governments- or the local legislatures should 
be free from the contact of either. At the same time we have 

. not failed to consider that the centralisation of the High Courts 
might, considering the distance many of them are situated 
% from the seat of the Central Government, leave them wholly 
free, from its control in the matters in which all except the 
Calcutta High Court are at present under the control of the 
local Government, 

269. We think that the Central Go vernineiit might well dele- 
gate its control in this respect to the Supreme Cmirt the insti- 
tution of wMeli we regard as a inatter of Imperial necessity. 
The delegation of such powpr will tend to make the judiciary 
more independent of the executive, and whether that executive 
is bureaucratic or ministerial, we think that the absolute iii- 

. dependence' of the judiciary must' not only be safeguarded, but 
placed beyond all question or controversy, 
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The Akmy in India. 

270. Tlie military burden on account of the JtiTii;.- Jndia 
has within the last two decades risen bj^ alarmiiii;' rle^i-ees. 
The following table drawn from official statistics ;;\!rilable to 
ns gives at a glance its sndden rise since the Great 'War. 



Military Expenditure. 

Remarks. 

Year, 

Gross. 

Net. 

1910-11(«) 

£ 

20,486,071 

£ 

19,265,042 

(a) Rupees converted into £ 

mi~l 2 {a) 

20,901,637 

■ 

19,558,580 

at Rs. I5=s=£L 

1912-13(0) 

20,953,100 

19,565,466 


1913-14(0) 

21,265,765 

19,896,113 


1914-li5{a) 

21,809,603 

20,434,915 


1915-16(a) 

23,503,093 

22,261,353 


1916~17(a) 

26,566,757 

24,993,811 


1917-18(a) 

30,763,650 

29,043,141 


1918-19(r/-) 

46,830,210 

44,480,238 


1919-20(«) 

60,686,699 

1 

57,986,087 


1920-21(6) 

, '■ 

Rs. 

88,23,24,251 

Rs. 

81,75,37,319 

(6) Sterling converted into rupees 

1921-22(0) 

77,87,98,340 

69,81,04,508 

at £l=Rs. 10 and adjusted 
for exchange. 

(c) Sterling converted into rupees 

1922-23(0) 

71,00,58,955 

65,26,80,090 

at tli—Rs. 10 and adjusted 
for exchange. 

1923-24(0) 

61,04,3.1,760 

56,22,75,363 


lilA-:lo(c) 

59,66,54,877 

55,63,40,218 


1925-26(0) 

60,32,37,045 

55,99,85,654 


1926-27(c) 

60,91,03,899 

55,96,95,835 


i927-28(^^) 

56,33,94,893 

54,79,45,581 

(d) Sterling converted into rupees 

i928-29(e) 

58,46,44,000 

55,10,00,000 1 

at£l'=Rs. m. 

(e) Sterling converted into ruoees 

(Kevised 



at£i-Rs. m. 

Estimate). 


1 



271. In the Brussels Financial Conference to 'chicli India 
was a party it was pointed out that a country tliat c'xpends 
more than 20 per cent, of her revenue upon her Army is riding 
for a fall. India’s percentage, even with the Provinciai reve- 
nues taken into account, is more than double of that ratio. 
And according to the Indian critics the expenditure otbciully 
classed as such would have to be implemented by the ndilition 
of^ expenditure classed under other heads ; e.g.', the sTraU.gis 
railwa.ys, roads, cantonments, and frontier po.sts. frontier arm- 
ed eotistabulary, wireless service, hospitals and hill .stations 
primarily maintained for the convenience of the British 
garrison, and the like. 
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But even eliminating all sueli charges whicli tend further to 
cripple Indians resGiirees the military expenditure so returned is 
sufficiently alarming to call for a thorough examiiiation into its 
necessity. 

272. One of us was the author of a resolution adopted in the 
Assembly which covered this inquiry, though its scope, as we 
shall presently show, was necessarily limited. It resulted in 
the appointment of a Committee, presided over by Lord Inch- 
cape, and popularly known as the Inchcape Committee, which 
recommended the gradual reduction of the military expenditure 
which had then exceeded 70 crores to 50 crores. 

273. The Committee had of course formulated their recom- 
mendation without going into the policy, which they could not do 
under their terms of reference. Nevertheless, they did suggest 
the reduction of three British Cavalry Regiments with the con- 
currence of the late Lord Rawlinson, then the Commandei'-in- 
Chief of India, This reduction was at first resisted by the Home 
Government for whom Lieut.-Colonel Guinness, IJiider-Secretary 
of State for War, made the following statement in the House 
of Commons on the 15th March, 1923 : — 

The Hon. and gallant Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs 
(Sir R. Hutchison) asked about the reduction of estahlish- 
nients in. India. That question is still under consideration. 
So far we have agreed to the reduction of infantry 
battalions out there wdiicli wdll bring about a saving of 5,000 
men. The question of the reduction of cavalry and 
artilleiy is still under cionsideratioii. We cannot agree to 
the reduction suggested by the Indian Government in the 
number of units, hut we are discussing possible savings by 
cutting down e>stablishments. It must be remembered that 
the British regiments in India are all part of our reserve- 
making machinery. Their reduction must dela}- Ihe build- 
ing up of our reserves, and also has a serious effect upon 
oiir power of ntolnlisation. If we agree to the Indian 
Governnient making excessive decreases, it must mean 
eventually further cost being thrown on our Budget for 
making up reserves, in other ways ’’ , 

This statement confirmed the belief widely prevalent in India 
that the strength and equipment of the Army in India was 
being maintained for Imperial and not solely Indian purposes, 
and that nevertheless its cost which should be met at least to 
that extent by the British Exchequer was saddled upon India. 

274. The history of this controversy, in which the Government 
of India are believed to have supported the Indian view', is a long 
and inglorious chapter in the history of the British connection 
•with India. The British Exchequer has been exacting from India 
an animal contribution amounting to two millions sterling on 
account of wliat has come to be knowm as the ('apitation 
Charges. The equity of this demand has been in dis])iit: for 
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.over twejity jea,rs ,;,meaiiwliile the amount is being paid, because 
the revenues" of India axe. statutorily vested in tJie Secretai^'^ of 
State and not in the Government of India, , and no niaeliiiiery 
has yet been set up to settle the, dispute. It vvoiihl appeal* to 
be reasonable that iintii its settlement, the payment slioiiid have 
been withheld' for and not made ; for in strict logic norliing 
can be said to be' due until it is legally payable ; but India being 
a io.ere dependeiie.y of England, she cannot stand npOii en- 
force her own right to the same' extent as her other Dominions 
can do. / 

Apart from the capitation charges, there is the larger question 
of India’s liability to pay for the British troops, and indeed, for 
the Indian Army, the maintenance of which in its present 
strength, and its equipment adequate to enable it to take its 
place ill any theatre of war, is an Imperial necessity for 
which India ■ cannot' Sinj more than 'the , other , Colonies held 
liable. , 

ThiKS raises two large issues upon which there is bound to be 
a difterence of opinion, but these issues have to be impartially 
settled in the interest of India and to the honour of lilngland 
which must not let her own obligations obscure her diit.y to her 
great Dependency. 

275. The t-wo issues which arise in this connection are — 

(1) What portion of the Indian Army is being maintained 
in India for Imperial purposes— that is to say for the de- 
fence of Imperial intei’ests as distinct from the Defence 
of India. 

(2) What should be the composition of an Army main- 
tained only for the Defence of India. 

It cannot be denied that the determination of the first issue 
is not an easy task, but the task though difficult is not 
impossible. That the Indian Army does defend India admits of 
no doubt ; but the question still remains whether its strength and 
equipment is not in excess of the requireinents of India. Look- 
ing backwards we have no doubt what should be our answer. 
It will be remembered that during the progress of the Great 
War the Indian Aiiny was for a period of over three years 
employed overseas. The only Army I'etained in India for her 
defence ‘comprised white troops and Indian troops. And this 
is what' Lord Hardinge'as the Viceroy of India -said on That 
/'occasion : — 

‘'Vln^iny speech to this Council on the 8th Sepieinber, 
I mentioned that it was a source of legitimate pride and 
satisfaction to India as a whole that we had been in a 
position to send a military force of over 70,000 eomhatrmts 
to fight for the Empire across the seas. Since I used those 
words w^e have done much more than that ; thanks to the 
energy and powers of organisation of His Exceliciiey the 
Commander-in-Chief and the military authorities, British 
and Tiidian troops have been fighting side by side in no 
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less than five theatres of ■ war, in France, Egypt, East 
Africa, the Persian Gulf and in China. We have despatched 
or are despatching nearly 200,000 men overseas to fight for 
the Empire of whieli we are proud to be a living and virile 
unit. These have been relieved by a certain number of 
fresh troops from England. At the same time we have 
maintained our military forces on the frontier unimpaired 
to protect our line and to be ready, as a defensive force, 
to meet any emergency that may arise in that direction. 

We are all proud of our military forces and of their gallant- 
ry in the field, and T can only repeat what I have said 
before, namely, that the fact that the Government of India 
are in a position to help the mother country by the despatch 
of such a large proportion of our armed forces is a supreme 
mark of my absolute coiindence in the fidelity and gallantly 
of our troops and in the loyalty of the Indian people. That 
confidence is being every day more and more justified.’’^ 

And in another work we read : — 

The Viceroy was able, and had the courage, not only 
to keep up a steady- fiow of Indian reinforcements to the 
Western front, but to denude India almost entirely of regu- 
lar British troops and of her large reserves of artillery and 
animunition and transport.’’^ 

276. If, then, this Army was considered sufficient during the 
stress and danger and uncertainties of the Great War, how can 
we say that a larger standing Army is now required ! We put 
this point of view and we were reminded of the future. We 
needed no such reminder. In all countries and in all ages there 
is such a thing as am Army for peace-time and an Army to 
meet war and remote eventualities. The contingency our 
friends have in view cannot be met bj our standing Army ; 
other forces wdll have to he mobilized for that purpose. At the 
present iiiomeiit heavy expenditure is being incurred oii ' the' 
mechanization of the Indian Army. .Now it is the view 'of com- 
petent authorities that a mechanized army cannot operate in a 
mountainous country such as we have in, the, transfroiitier. Its. 
m.eehaiiizatioii is made ' in pursuance . of the .Imperial .Chain of 
Defence. But Vvhy should India be made, .to pay .for ■such, 
imperial necessity f . ■ 

277. That the cost of such , units 'is 'being tlirowui upon the, 
slender resources of India was strikingly deinonstrated by the imperial 
one instance to which we have quoted. That w’e have no other Defence, 
instances to quote must not be taken as implying that other 
instances do not exist. We are not free to refer to the 
evidence of military experts who placed their views hi ..camera^ 

still w^e have the following views published by another 

1 Speech delivered to the Iniperial Legislative Coiineil, Delhi, on 12th 
January, 1915. 

2 India, by Sir Waleiitine Gliirol, p. 159. 
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expert, Brigadier-General N. Eowan-Eobinson, C.ILG., D.S.O., 
,no friend of the Indian aspirations, who in his article entitled, 
^h,The, Place of India in the Defence of the Empire,"^ eoiitri- 
biited to a" monthly Journal named India gives expression 
to the foliowing views which support our own. He says 

'' The British Empire- from the military point of view is 
a dual empire compounded of East and West. As is natural 
■ in a realm born of the sea the divisions are oceanic. "I'ery 
roughly, the shores washed by the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean^ the Pacific and Indian Oceans limit the eastern. 
The parent and dominant empire in the West is centred in 
Britain ; the younger and dependent empire in the East is 
centred in India. Both centres are in direct contaer with 
great defence problems, and incidentally, apart from the air 
menace to Britain, are well placed for dealing witli them. 

. . . . Both British and Indian troops in India exist primarily 
for the defence of that country ; but, when she is not directly 
threatened, are available for imperial purposes, just as the 
troops of the home army are available for service in India 
should they not be engaged in a campaign in Europe. Indian 
troops have been employed in the British service all the 
world over ; but their limits would be set normally in 
eastern theatres. We might thus expect to find them 0 |)erat- 
ing — in China, as at the present moment ; on the e^asr coast 
of Africa, as in the War of 1914; or in Australasia or Iraq; 
in each ease based on and supplied by India. And both 
Australia and South Africa would naturally ])e pre|)ared 
to reciprocate. The former is specially interested in Indian 
defence, partly because India furnishes an essential link 
in the imperial air chain, but mainly because, -c'itli India 
and consequently Siiigapore in other hands, she v/oal l be 
open to attack from every direction. Australasian troops 
TiUQ'ht therefore be fomicl among the first reinforecmtnrts 
to an army repulsing a great assault on the North-West 
Frontier.^' 

The value of India as an imperial military asset was 
strikingly demonstrated in the Great War. As ihe emrntiy 
was united in loyalty and was not threatened exterjjail\'. it 
was possible, firstly, to utilise Indian troops in tL'c trteie'iHS 
in Prance pending the arrival there of tlip iiev: armies ; 
secondly, to withdraw British regular troops from Bidia and 
replace them by territorials, tw’o matters of primary i!n|>ort- 
ance in view of the scarcity of well-trained trooj}s at the 
time ; thirdly, by means of Indian troops, to maintain pres- 
sure on the enemy in every theatre outside Europ-;^ ; an.d. 
lastly, to use India as the main base of oj^erations for aij 
eastern eampaignsd'^ 

278. It has been said that, roughly speaking, the Indian Arm.^' 
may be taken to have a threefold object in view, in that a third 

iH-naia,. quly,.-i929 16."' ■ ' ' 
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tliereof is maintained for the maintenance of internal security in 
the epiintry, a third for the defence of its frontiers, and the 
remaiiiiiig third are covering troops to replace wastage, assist 
and, if necessary, relieve the field army. Frequent stateiiients 
to this elfect have been made in the Central Legislature ; as 
often as they have made they have met with the demand of 
the Assembly that there is no reason why the security troops 
shoiild not be replaced by a cheaper agency such as the 
Gendarmes or the Police. As it is, General Robinson points 
out that the nimieral necessity of such troops is no longer 
justifiable. He says: — 

With regard to the first problem, we may note that 
the suppression of local rebellion, riot and disorder, has 
been greatly simplified by the advent of the aeroplane 
and the armoured car ; for these weapons, apart from 
their fire-power and their immunity from counteraction, 
possess that capability of striking a swift blow which, 
especially in the East, mu]ti])lies greatly the value of 
force. Internal troubles present their gravest dangers 
when expressed in non-co-operative, in interference with 
comiiiiinications and in sabotage of works. Such, action 
can only be defeated by a firm administration in Delhi 
and in London.’’^ 

279. As regards the heavy cost of the mechanization of the 
Indian Army the folio v,dng extract dravsui from the same 
source is suggestive : — 

There is a last military question to be considered, not 
indeed of defence, but of means and method. The Home 
Army, to meet the requirements of European warfare, 
is undergoing a process of mechanization. To enable the 
process to be eontinued, either India must follow suit as 
regards British troops^ or thu Cardwell system, on which 
the Army has so long* been based and which has proved 
its worth so well, must be scrapped. In spite of her 
inountaiiious war-theatres India has, after considerable 
thought, decided to moehanize. And, fortunately, there 
is a solution ready to hand for the satisfaction of her 
conflicting tasks in mountain and plain ; for the 
mechaiiization of a large part of the British troops mil 
streiigtlieii them greatly for duties of internal security 
on wiiicli they are largely employed ; and it will add to 
their value in all roaded areas on and beyond the border 
and in sucli countries as Palestiiie and Iraq, while the 
Indian Army, mimechanized, will continue to furnish all 
the cavalry, infantry and pack artillery likely to be 
needed in rougher terrain either in the Bast or Middle 

EastD’2 ■ , 

280. It has been said that India must be ready for the next 
war. There is scarcely any secr ecy about what is expect ed 


215. p. 19. 
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to be tlie next theatre of conflict' in wliieli 'Iiiclk ; ^likely to 
be iirvoivecl. Tiiis is what the General sajs in the same 

article.,.:— , , ^ 

‘‘ The nature of tlie Snssiaii .probleni is' rrek Kiiuwii. 
Tile hliisecvite reg’arcls iis as the maiii oiociv tu ins polxc*\ 
.He has- failed in Eiigianch and now 
' ' liopes, either propaganda or 'by arms, to destroy otir 
rule in .India. ^Hitherto, the waves of Sovietisim biioiigli 
very ably direeted, have broken on the Afginni .iroiitier 
' and tiieii siirged eastwards, ■ But the Soviet (ioveriimeiit 
is a pov/er iii^Asia. It has an oriental scorn oi time and 
' ..ca.n awa;it ;its oppoid^^^^ In the meantime, by patient 
./.and 'vinilent nnderply, 'it may. hope to iiiidermine our 
rilled’^ 

281. ' These views are ■ currently held in hig.n military circles, 
and we are bound to respect their special knovrledge. But 
what do they prove ! Only this, that the strength and cfpni'y 
ment of tin/ Indian Army go beyond the immediate or proxi- 
mate requirements of India, that it is maintained to protect 
all England’s Eastern Empire and that though over-equipped 
for her Indian requirements, it is equipped and meclianized 
to provide against a possible conflict with a European power, 
"Wiien the military experts tvere under examination one of us 
had dravcn the attention of the conference to this picture of 
the Indian Army, in the face of which it is idle to assume that 
the gro-wing miiitary expenditure is jiistifiable for the defence 
of India. The fact appears to be, that ever since Lord 
Esher’s Committee drew up their Report the Indian Army has 
begun to be regarded as a vang of the Imperial forces and 
both its strength maintained and its equipment received in 
order to suit the requirements of European warfare. That it 
is so in the ease of the British troops le3it to India is admitted, 
and it is said, that the,, Indian Army, cannot be permitted to 
la.g, behind because it might .any moment be called upon to 
take .the field alongside of the British Arniyt ; which is once 
inore restating the same problem upon which the - Legislative 
Assembly lias joined issue. 

282. We care, therefore, convinced that a clear case Inis been 
made out for an impartial inquiry into the military require- 
nient.s of India. Such inquiries have been made l.uToiv : but 
they have 2 iot been productive of much practical good to 
India. But we ascribe their futility to the powerful iriflueiiee 
of the British War Office. We have examined their aeere<lited 
representatives and after Iiearing them and eonsideriiig their 
evidence, we feel constrained to record it as our ophiion that 
India Sjioiild expect no substantial relief in her military 
burden unless her revenues vest in the Government of India 
a nd that Governm ent is made responsible to the Legislature. 

1 India, pp. 18, ,19. 



Ill oiir recoiniiieiiclatioii on tlie ■ subject- we liave excepted 
tbe niilitary but we liaTe oiiiv done . so ' with a clear iin-der- 
staiiding tiiat the niilitary expenditure is not wholly ' taken ' 
out of the vote of the Assembly. . It is possible to fix'' a mink 
Ilium of India '"s rxiuitary reqiiireinents as to wliicli a conven- 
tioii niigiit be establislied for- a given number- of yeans. 

But tlioiigii this may bring some financial relief ^ other 
questions remain and have to be grappled with. It .is con- ■ 
tended that Indians aspiration for self-government caiiiiot be - 
gratified - until India is able to' defend herself. We quote' 

Professor Keith for an answer -: — 

But these considerations should, have rendered all the 
more eager the endeavour to open np military careers for 
Indians and to train the people to defend themselves as a 
necessary condition of self-government. ’ 

A>s he wrote in an earlier page : — 

‘‘ The rule of Britain in India began with the com- As others seo 
iiiereial transactions of a company, and interesting as 
is the history of the East India Company, it is impossible 
not to recognise that this commercial origin was hostile 
to the development of a true political sense. 

283. That is the historian’s verdict of England’s government 
of India. We have already referred to Mr. Montagu’s words 
spoken to the same effect in the House of Commons (§14) and 
to the argument as to their inherent iiieapacity. (§187.) 

We would only add to what we have said there that the 
Indian soldier is wmil able to hold hivS own against the pick 
of the European Army is recognised and was duly ack- 
nowledged at the time ; to give only one instance, out of 
the iiiany to hand wm ' quote the f olio vdng message from Field- 
Marshal Sir John French, drAed -16tli .March, 1915, quoted by 
ii. E. Lord liardinge in his speech at liis Legislative Council on 
the IStli of that month 

I am glad to-be able to- infonii : Yoiir Exee'lieiiey , that ; 
the Indian troops -uiideih- General Siiv Willcocks 

fought with great gallantry and marked success, in tlie 
capture of Neiive Chapelle and -subsequent iighting which 
took place on the 1-Oth; lltli, 12th and 18th of this month., . 

The fighting was veiy . severe .and- the losses heavy, but,, 
iiotliiiig daunted them. :,Tli-e tenacity, courage , and nn- 
diirance were admirable- and- worthy of the best tradition' 

-. of the soldiers -of -India,-” ■ 

284. Wo feel constrained to observe that India’s .present' ji^aianl)©-: 
inability to defend herself is neither inherent nor due to any fence and 
causes for '-.vliicli _ she is aceomtable. Her lack of prepared- 

ness must be ascribed to her lack of opportunity. It was said 
that vdiile the Indian soldier was brave he lacked leadership 

1 Eesponsible Government in the Dominions, 2nd Eel., p. 49. 2 Jh. p. 44. 
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'because lie wa>s nnediicated and as soon as tiie. Indian is edn- 
cated lie' becomes effeminate. ■ The ' giorions recorci, • of the 
^' Indian Corps in France 'Ms a coneiusive refutation ot siicii 
caliimiiy. We are then driYen to the conclusion that for her 
BiilitarY equipment India does not lack the crude niateriai ; 
but she has lagged behind and has now to make up for niiicli 
lost tiiiie and oppoidunity. How is she going to do it. The 
majority of us think that a fair beginning is possible with the 
establishment of a military college in India and the adoption 
of a more liberal policy in the matter of the selection of cadets 
than what has been hitherto the practice. We have been 
assured that a beginning in this direction has already been 
made. We can only hope that it will be continued. The 
other recommeiidations of the Skeen Gommittee iiieliide the 
abandonment of the eight units scheme. Tvro reasons have 
been suggested for the initiation of this scheine. Tlie first, 
that of not unduly impairing the efficiency of the Army which 
as a war mardiine must be mamtained in the highest pitch of 
efficiency which would not be possible if raw recruits are indis- 
criminately distributed among the various regiiiieiits of tlie 
Army ; and secondly, ir is said that the isolation of the 
eight units tvoiild give Indians the best ehaiiee for displaying 
their capacity for organisation and leadership, wliieh is not 
possible if they are employed in mixed regiments. The 
Indians complain that the segregation of all Indian cadets hy 
limiting their employment in the eight regiments is due to the 
objection of British Officers who do not view with equanimity 
the possibility of their serving under an Indian Commander ; 
and that apart from that remote contingency there voould be 
a serious falling off in the recruitment of British cadets if 
they were faced with the problem of having to serve vrith 
subalterns of other nationality. 

2B5, It is hardly necessary to recall 'the identical objection 
raised, to the employment of Indians in the Ailliidia Services. 
It is even less necessary to point to their futility ; since what- 
ever prejudice the Englishman may feel of serving under or 
with an Indian, he has the good sense and the breadth of 
vision to reconcile himself to the inevitable. And as the 
civilian has bowed to the inevitable without loss to his 
prestige and efficiency, so we think the subaltern will, if only 
he is taught to think that way. Aloreover, it is not one of 
India’s demand that the Indian Army should for all time be 
commanded by Englishmen. Both the dictates of sentiment 
and economy demand the necessity of the Indianization of all 
ranks. India can wait but it will not linger. She is readr 
to pocket her pride for the sake of efficiency but effieienev 
must not act as a drag demanding- the sacrifice of her self- 


CHAPTER Yl. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

286. We have been favotired with voluminous doeumeiits 
'descriptive of the working of reforms in the nine provinces and 
in the .Central Goverimient, and, with the solitary exception of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, with proposals which more or 
less favour a general advance in the direction of larger autonomy. 

The Madras Government, whose proposals are as thorough 
going as they are logical, had in the descriptive volume prepared 
the ground for their ultimate recommendation by giving a full 
and lucid picture of the working of dyarehi" which had nn- 
doiiljtedly Avorked AA'^ell in that presidency in spite of its in- 
liereiit draAvbaeks and facility for conflict. The non-co-opera- 
tion moA'einent, AAdiieh had become well established before the 
advent of the reformed councils, appears to have folmd niicon- 
genial soil for the disiolay of its virulence amongst the level- 
headed politicians of Madras. 

287. The term autonomy must he understood in this eoii- 
neetion as connoting no more than provincial self-government, 
subject to such safeguards and the residuary powers as may 
€|Tia]ify unlimited authority, and in the absence of the subject or 
context connoting other Avise it will be used in this sense through- 
out this report. 

The hefe rinfrc of communism AA^as, hoAA'eA^er, by no means 
absent here. Where the real conflict lioAAwer took the form of 
an iiiteriieeine jealousy betw^een the Brahmins aaRo had for long 
monopolised almost all avenues for public employment and the 
noii-Brahmins aaIio challenged their supremacy, and attacked 
their monopoly by a Avell-direeted force of organised opposition 
which completely staggered the old time monopolists and drove 
them out of their stronghold by the adAmncing avalanche of 
•opposition. 

288. And behind the non-Brahmins stood millions of the 
despised and depressed classes AAdiom both the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins had oppressed for centuries. Their A^ery sliadoAA?' 
AA’^as a pollution to the so-called high caste Tlindus AA^ho con- 
spired to deny these unfortunate people the use of public AA^ells 
and e^eii the use of public roads. They aa- ere backAAmrcI, illi- 
terate,. poor and unorganised ; their mimber AA^as large but their 
influence negligible. They AAmtehed the social npheaA’al betAA-een 
the tAA’o caste belligerents, and profiting by their example 
bestirred themselves and started an aggressive campaign both 
against the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins AAdiich threatened 
to storm the bulwark of all orthodoxy. But during the last 
decade they have not succeeded in gaining a substantial foothold 
either in the public seiwuces or in the Gouneils AAdiich might have 
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served as a soimdirig board for tlie ventilation of tlieir grk \ .iii 
Tlie fact is tliat the depressed .peoples liave^ developed a eiass 
eonseioiisness vdtJiin the last few years. When hir. lloiitagii 
was on his mission to India the depressed classes sent tlieir re- 
presentatives to interviev/ him, but they boycotted the 
Soiitliboroiigli Committee and they did not appear before the 
Joint Parliaineiitary Committee, with the result that they were 
allotted only, seats by nomination and their represen ralives 
naturally suffered from the dual wrong of insufficient, inadequate 
.and insecure''' representation. They have since iiiade good 
their ■ past .apathy. They have broken away from the leading 
strings of their Hindu compatriots, and their representatives met 
us at every .centre and treated us to a long recital o,i their 
.grievances,, many of them social- and some of them siieli as no 
wise .legislator can afford to ignore.. We have already adverted 
to their ease more fully in an earlier chapter. 

289. But neither the cleavage between Brahmins and non- 
Bi’ahmins nor the mute spectre of the dovnitrodden pariah in 
the background marred the progress of the reforms in Madras. 
As the Madras Government observed in conclusion, it may be 
said that the degree to which the council reflects educated opinion 
has increased with each council. But the Report goes on 
to add that even the non-Brahniins who had grasped the 
opportunity to form a government of their own and had 
been instrumental in bidding them God-speed beeame restive 
when they found them insufficient for the display of their talents 
or the employment of their energies. Their federation demanded 
full provincial autonomy, and their members slowly gravitated 
towards the Congress which at one time stood for cciiiplete 
dominion status and nothing short of it ; though a strong wing of 
congressmen in Madras have since gone even further in d^mmnd- 
ing complete independence for India outside the Empire. For 
example, in 1.926, the P.rovineial .Congress Comiii'ittees of the two 
main divisions of the Presicleney, Tamil and' Teiegii, botli passed 
resolutions advocating such independence.- This resolution was 
defeated in the Calcutta Congress of 1929 by a majority, though 
the minority ^ w’ere left free to carry on their propaganda and 
educate public opinion in favour of their separatist •mcven.ont. 


1 Beport, p, 83. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. 

■ 1 . 

. Finality of the Constitution. 

290. Tlie Reforms Aet of 1919. ivas professedly teiiiporary. As Value of 
provided in Section 81 A, it .was subject to revision at tlie end of Finality. 
10 years. Tlie a titliors of tlie Montagu Report' said, that the next 
revisicai should be equally transitory. They say : "We regard 
it as essential, if the terms of the aiuiounceiiieiit of August 20 are 
to be made 'good, that there should from time to time come into 
being some outside authority charged with the duty of re-survey- 
ing the political situation in India and of re-adjusting the inachiu- 
ery to the new requirements.^’^ There can be no doubt that 
under the declaration ‘ ‘ the time and measure of each advance 
can be deterniined only by Parliament,” the right is reserved 
to Paiiiaineiit, but it is a right which the Paiiianieiit can waive ; 
since it is unquestionable that the transitoriiiess of the eoiistitu- 
tioii has become its own weakness, and if the constitution 
had not been declaredly temporary though it might have been 
subject to an arrere pense the agitation for more reforms would 
not have received the same incentive to boj'cott as the con- 
stitution actually made. 

291. Temporary constitutions please nobody. The giver 
thinks that if he has given too little it does not matter as after all 
it is onl}^ for a short time ; the taker thinks that the little given 
might well be refused because the giver will then give the next 
instalment. Moreover, a short-lived constitution affords both 
parties time to inarshali their forces and each time that it comes 
up for revision the same objections are again trotted out against 
further reforms as were urged .against any reforms at all. For 
instance, we have been treated to a serious diatribe against the 
Indians’ iiiliereiit- incapacity to rule themselves,, of their love for', 
bureaucratic rule, of their illiteracy, their religious feuds and' 
the , presence of an impartial arbiter, the danger of lowering, the, 

Britis.li 'standard of efficieiiey and many more of ' the same .kind 
, wMcli had confronted the pioneers of the present reforms. ,■ 

. 292. If the, constitution is to have the finality which -we reeoin- 
iiiend the following cjuestions inter aMa would have to be em- 
bc died in the, new^ Act 

(1) A procedure for amendment of the Ponstitntioii in 
> , : : V progre,ssiYe stages. 

Reservations : how to remove them, and when. ■ 

(o) Provision for 'a possible federation of the Indian 

pi-.''' ■■ ■'V-. '. ■ . 

(4) Safeguards : e.g., a, provision for safeguarding tlie 
' .Ilcmie Charges,'' an^ 
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Wliat India wants is an organic eoiistitiition captible m --Id 
clevelopineiit and self -expansion wdtlioiit reference to extra iiecins 
authority. Onr recommendation must be miderstoncl in ti!is 
sense. 

n. 

The Sepabation op Burma. 

Ongin oftiie 293. We liaue .opposed the separation of Burma, taking inio 
agitation. eonsideratioii iiumerons .aspects of ■ the ■ question, (1) FinamlaL 
.(2) Economic, (3) Political, (4) Strategic, (5) Social, and sixTiily 
and' lastly, Sentiinental. 

, 294. The credit for the inception of an agitation for rlie 
. . separation of Bnnna from India mnst be given to other interests 
than the Biinnans. It wa,.s started on the 'eve of the lirsr re- 
forms ; blit the agitation has since been taken ip) bv one seetioji 
of the Burmans, though another section belonging to ti:e 
Nationalist group have opposed its severanee at this Juncture, 
holding it more advantageoiis to Burma to remain a part ot‘ 
India, tvhose support it can count on and has received for its 
deliverance from autocracy. 

295. Burma is a polyglot province with an admixture of 
population in vliieh the Burmans are naturally in ninm^ral 
majority. But the trade and eoiamerce is in other hands. The 
mineral wealth of the country is being exploited by Eiiroppans ; 
its rice trade is in the combined hands of Europeans and Jndiaiis, 
while India supplies its labour force not only for the oil ami 
mineral industry, but also for harvesting the paddy. 

296. All enterprises are being financed by iion-Biirmans. Ti}e 
Europeans control the higher banking while the Indians, mostly 
the Chetties from Madras, do the money le.ndiiig. Rangoom ti'*e 
capital of' .Burma, is more an Indian than a Burmese city ; of 
its population of 350,000, no less than 200,000 are Indians, 
Those are employed as clerks and cartmen, tram eondiicTfav an.i 
ineelumies, and they are preferred to the Burmese for manual 
labour because they are both more industrious and li«ird wm'kiior 
and ca])abie of sustained labour which the Burmans are now 

297. Burma is at present an undeveloped country exUrndina^ 
to about 263,000 square miles, of •which about 184,000 sfiua!**^ 

are in possession, wdiile 16,000 is unadminisieiael, mid 

63,000 is covered by semi-independeiit Native States. Ir.s 
population at the last eensiis (1921) xvas 13,169,099, distributed 
•as follows :■ — 


Buddhists 

Animists 

Maliommedans 

Hindus 

Christians 

Others . . . 


Per 1,000. 
851 
53 ' ■ 
38 '.': 
26 
26 
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298. Its-average reveime is approximately 10,38 laklis. The;, 
density of its, population all told is only 57 per. square mile, 
against 608 and 426 . of the . thickly populated Provinces of ' , 

India, e.g., Bengal and the United Provinces. Admittedly ^ , 
there is considerable scope for immigTation and industrial, 
agricultural and other general development I 

299. The latest phase of the Burmese agitation in favour of 
separation has taken a form of an anti-Incliaii agitation. It is 
said that the Indian is flooding the country and exploiting its 
natural resources. Curiously, nothing is said about the Euro- 
peans. Indians complain that the separatist movement was 
eiigiiieered by some Europeans, with the dual object of .slicing 

it off from India for themselves and for tluvartiiig the growing j 

competition of the Indians with them. But whether it is so or’ 
not, w^e have to take note of the fact that an agitation exists, a 
demand for separation has been addressed to us, and though it 
has been opposed by the Indians, w-e cannot resist the demand 
if it w'oulcl be in the interest of Burma that it should be par- 
titioned off: from India. 

300. A strong grievance of Burma and the Burmese Govern- No unity of 
meiit wiio have supported their claim for separation rests on the interest, 
groiiiid that there is nothing in common betw^een the tvro coiui- 

tries, that Burma is the iiirthest extremity of India, has no 
material voice in the management of her owui affairs, being con- 
trolled by the Government of India wdio have treated her as a 
Cinderella Province, neglected her special interests, and made , 
her a iiiilcli cow^ for India’s interest ; that Burma is in 
no w^ay menaced by the existence of a vulnerable frcaitier 
like India for the defeiice of wliicli she has to eontribiite 
an a m oil nt out of all proportion to the benefit received, 
or the proteetion afforcled to her; that the iinpeiietrable 
clmin of hills wliieh separate her from India in the West 
and from China and Siam in the East, reduce the question, 
of her defence to a minor issue ; but so long as she remains a part 
of India she w'ould not be able to shake off the ever-growing 
incubus of tlie Government of India’s military expenditure ; 
tliat Indian competition with Bnrmans is prejudicial to the 
latter, since the Burman has a higher standard of living ami 
cannot fairly compete with the Indian labourer. 

Tliis is in short Burma’s case for her separation from India. 

SOI. Against this it is recognized that the Burmans are still India’s ex- 
backward, cannot he entrusted with the full measure of self- ploitation. 
govermnent, that the Indian competition is keen hut by no 
means unfair or unnecessary, that the Indian trader and the 
Ifibourer contributes to its growing w^ealth and prosperity, 
and that if the Indians are not employed in the higher ser- 
vices their places can only he filled by Europeans wliieh vtould 
add to the cost of the .administration. It is admitted tliat tlie 
Chetty exacts a higher rate of interest, but the Clietty re t oils. 
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The nros and eons of the question were gone into ry ns in 
iiietiwalous details : but it is neither necessary, nor, indeed, wuiikl 
it be expedient for us to' do more than categorise the giaraiuls 
urged and our own opinion thereon. , 

302. .Of the several groimds urged in favour of ^separatkm, 
the one, of finance is the oldest, and it is one which iias reeeivisl 
the strong backing of the ioea.l Government.' The ^eomplaiut 
that Burma, is, being fleeced by the. Govermnent of India on 
aeeo'iint of its exc^sive military expenditure is a eoiiiplain: 
echoed by almost every province, of .India, .But as one of us 
pointed out, it is a eomplaint not against India, but the Indian 
Government, with the constitution with which we ourselves are 
not satisfied ; otherwise vre would not have recommended a 
change. While the Biirmaiis ask for their separation .from 
India, they in the same breath ask for the retention of ^ the 
control of the Secretary of State for India over their divided 
selves. If so, we fail to see what financial advantage wouici 
result to them therefrom ; since the revenues of India at present 
vest ill the Secretary of State, and he is equally responsible 
now for the allocation of the Provincial Eevenues. With its 
separation from India, it is not likely that the same individual 
will so alter his policy ■ as to favour Burma at the expense of 
India. But this question apart, the financial burden of Biiniia 
can be relieved, and,' indeed, if unfair, ought to be relieved, 
whether Burma is separate or joint. It is an, iniquity of wdiieh 
many .Provinces liave coiiipiainecl, and.it has, got iiothiiig' to 
do, with the demand for separation. 

303. As regards the, economic drain of Burma by the Indians 
the .opinion of the Biirmans is warped by prejudice engendered 
„by. the , periodic' sight of large bodies of Indian coolies entering 
Burma during the harvest season and leaving it thereafter. This 
is given as the chief reason why.: Biinnans regard the Indian 
.coolie as a drain.,' ,■ W,e"hav,e'..al.re.ady referred to the opinion of 
Europeans who are employers of Indian labour wlio do not 
take Jt ill that light. Nor do they support the contention tluit 
die Indian labourer unfaiiiy competes wflth the Burman -who 
is not capable of the .same degree of physical endurance 
or sustained work. We were" told that the Biiriiian was 
a ^ charming fellow— easy happy-go-luckj^'— not used to hard 
labour or long hours of work, and that he is neither 
thrifty nor provident hy habit, for as sooji as lie has 
made a little money, he tUxilm ith quite enough and goes to 
a race or a pw6 to enjoy hiitiself till the- pressure of want drives 
him back to his work. That the Burmans liaxe not yet become 
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inured to the hardship of factory life or military discipline is 
another matter upon which we find abundant evidence. In the 
face of these facts it is idle to contend that Burma would be 
gainer in the economic field by her separation from India. 

304. As regards her political advance, two points were made Political, 
by the witnesses. It was said that literacy is much higher in 
Burma and that there is no Hindu-Muslim question to retard 

her. political advance, and since these causes are holding back 
the progress of India, there is no reason why Burma should 
wait with India for a substantial advance in the direction of 
self-government. 

305. That Burma is more literate than India is admitted, and 
so is the fact that Burma does not suffer from the disintegrating 
influence of caste or the corroding effect of eommiinalism. None 
the less the Bnrmans cannot forget that it was Burma that was 
left out of the reforms in 1919, and it was India’s championship 
of her cause which made their extension to Buriiia possible. The 
junction of Burma with India is not a source of her political 
weakness, but of her strength. Left alone she will fall an easy 
prey to those who cannot possess the same sympathy with her 
aspirations as the Indians feel. We do not think that with her 
union with India Burma has been politically a sufferer in the past, 
or that she is likely to suffer in the future. On the other hand, 
we fear that her separation will in this respect be entirely to 
her disadvantage. 

306. Some Biirnians turn to Ceylon for an example of what 
a separated province can achieve. But Ceylon has not yet 
aclueved a form of Government superior to that of India ; and it is 
too early to see whether the Ceylon Reforms Committee’s reeoni- 
mendations, even if given effect to, would give that Island a 
Constitution comparable to that we have reeoinmeiided for 
Burma. Our advice to Burma then is— wait and see, and don’t 
be stampeded into an agitation which will do Burma no good and 
place the Burmans at the mercy of people who have less in 
eommoii with the Burmans than the people of India. 

307. It is admitted on all hands that Burma’s defence is Strategic 
India’s defence and that with her separation the question of her position, 
military defence would still remain. Expert opinion taken by iis 
inclines to the view that with her separation Burma is not likely 

to be the gainer financially. That is the view of authorities whose 
representatives have given us the benefit of their advice. 

In our Chapter on the Ai'my in India we have shown to what 
extent India can and should be relieved of its burden of military 
charges. If our contention prevails Burma with the rest of 
India stands to gain by any relief obtained by the Indian Revenue, 

We know that there is a line of argunien^ some separa- 

tists have given vocal expression. They say that Burma is as 
.distinct from India as is Ceylon and Burma is no more interested 
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in tlie defence of India tlian is Ceylon. Bn.t tlie argiinieiit misses-' 
our main contention. Those of us who plead for the rediietion.. 
of the Army Expenditure of India contend that the British garri- 
son in India, though stationed in and maintained at the, cost of 
India, is in reality maintained equally if not mainly for the de- 
fence of England's Eastern possessions, Ceylon has no army of 
her own being certain that the Indian Army is there to defend 
her integrity^ South Africa, the Malaya Federated States- and 
even Australia depend upon that Army and yet not one of tlieni 
coiitribiites a ciuit towards its upkeep. 

308. In complaining of the economic drain of India, Burma,, 
forgets that she owes her position of comparative affluence to 
the Indian connection. It is India’s money which paid for 
the Burmese war, and for several years made good her recurring' 
deficits. Fiiiaiicial experts have advised us that if Burma lias 
to repay her debt it would once more launch her into the era 
of annually recurring deficits from which she has only recently 
emerged. That Burma is heavily indebted to India admits of 
no doubt, only the extent of her indebtedness is in dispute. It 
is claimed for Burma that she is not liable to pay for India’s 
war of conquest ; but it is forgotten that it was not India's war 
but Great Britain’s, and India was only responsible for footing 
the bill. She advanced the money to which she is entitled/ 
whoever pays it Burma or England. Other questions remain 
which wonlcl equally cripple Burma's resources, and all things 
considered, we think that her separation will not bring her the 
prized relief from financial embarrassment of which she 
complains on account of her union with India. 

309. A gain Burma does not occupy the same position of isola- 
tion as Geylon and the other countries to which we have referred. 
She is geographically a part of India. Her eastern frontier i? 
vulnerable and within a striking distance of another contiguous 
power. The invasion of Burma by the Chinese is not yet a mere 
memory. It has left its mark upon its political geography. And 
there are numerous tribes to cope with. The eastern frontier of 
India is the eastern frontier of Burma. A chalk line cannot be 
drawn where the Indian frontier ends and the Burmese frontier 
begins. 

Burma even if separate will have to remain militarily a part 
of India. The financial relief which she hopes to obtain by her 
separation is, therefore, illusory; 

310. Next, Burma complains that the Burmans have nothing 
in common with India. They belong to a widely different race. 
Their outlook is different and there is no reason why they should 
be tacked on to India. That the Burmans belong to a different 
race is apparent ; but India eontains a congeries of various races. 
How many of her people are of the same race ? Still they cannot 
on that ground demand their separation from India, any more 
that the Preneh-Canadian can demand a partition of <3anada. 



because they belong to the. Latin- race. Burma ■would have , a 
solid ground for demanding separation if her religion, culture or 
language, were exposed to interference on the part of India. 
Her complaint- at present is against the GoYernment of India as 
now constituted. Let her enjoy her new found freedom and if 
she suffers from her federation with India it would be time for 
her to complain. But let her first try the reforms we re- 
commend which, if granted, would satisfy her ambition for 
autonomy and dispel the doubt in her mind, if any, that India’s 
communal problems retard her progress. 

311. Her sentiment for a separate life and a- separate Govern- 
ment would then be both gratified. And what is more, it would 
allay the fears naturally present in the minds of the Indians that 
with her separation the Biirmans will join with the Eui'opeans 
in squeezing the Indians out. With the bitter example of 
Kenya before them Indians must be excused for being naturally 
apprehensive of their future in separated Burma. As it is, the 
process of squeezing out the Indians has already coiximenced. 
In the new rules f rained for the recruitment to the Burma 
Provincial Service the educational qualification for eligibility 
expressly excludes graduates of the Indian universities. The 
Sea Passengers Act Tvhicli was passed in spite of Indian protest 
had at last to be vetoed by the Governor-General. It was a 
piece of discriminatory legislation, the effect of which would 
have been to levy a sj)ecial poll tax upon Indiaii immigrants. 
With such examples before them, Indians may well feel alarmed 
at the separatist movement wdiieh the Burmans themselves wdll 
live to me, but then it would be too late. 

' ■ III- ■ 

Reforms in the North-West Frontier Province. 

312. The five settled districts now constituting the North- 
Western Frontier were a part of the Punjab until 1900, when 
they were staved off into separate provinces for strategic reasonsy 
as the Government of India were of the opinion that the frequent 
raids from the trans-frontier tribes to which they had become too 
frequently subject could not be brought under control unless the 
frontier area was directly governed from the centre. There was 
then no opposition to the separation except from Sir Mackw-orth 
Young, then the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. The Govern- 
ment of India claim that the administration of this area by a 
Chief Commissioner, whods also the Political Agent for the trans- 
frontier zone extending up to the Durand line, has justified their 
policy. There can be no doubt that the published statistics of 
the raids since show^ a marked improvement, while the town of 
Peshawar feels more secure from such incursions. A semi- 
military government has insured the maintenance of peace in th© 
trans-border area, which we visited during our tour. Some of iis 
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went far into tiie interior to view, the iiiimerons rifle factories 
which ivere being set up whthin a few yards of the 
Peshawar Kohat highway. The machinery used was of the 
crudest but the firearms turned out were to all appearance eciual 
in finish to tiiovse manufactured in Europe. We went cross- 
eoiiiitry to see for ourselves the actual condition of the tribesmen 
who were all seen slinging their rifies from their shoulders. We 
inquired why they carried them and were told that owing to blood 
feuds life in the valley WTis insecure and that every man, and 
indeed every boy from 10 upwards, had to learn the use of a rifle 
which they used for self-defence and plunder by which they eked 
out their scanty existence. These tribesmen are a fine race and 
we were greatly struck by their embarrassing proffers of hospi- 
tality wdiicli ^Ye w^ere assured was a special feature of the Pathans 
who inhabit the five settled districts and the unsettled tribal 
territory, to the west right up to Afghanistan^ the people of 
which are by race and affinity of the same stock. The general 
eharact eristic of these tribes is they are a brave people wiio^ love 
fighting even if it be for the skin of a goat. They attack one 
another, preferably by night, and consequently all villages are 
fortified and provided with w-ateh towers as a look out for the 
marauder. Life, 'we were told, is wholly insecure in these rocky, 
Avaterless wastes, presenting as they do a striking contrast to 
the settled districts where w^e saw every sign of a settled life. 
But even here a constant vigilance has to be maintained, and 
the chief town of Peshawar, though a large caiitoiiment, is 
strongly protected by a wude belt of barbed fencing and other 
entanglements, in addition to which searchlights swa^ep every 
corner of the horizon to give a timely warning of approaching 
raids, 

313. We spent several days in Peshaw^ar and its environs to 
become personally acquainted with some of the problems on 
which w^e have now’ to embody in our rej)ort. Sir Norman Bolton 
was good enough to appear before us, and with the co-operation 
of a nominated Provincial Committee we were able to examine 
a large number of witnevsses on the subject of further reforms. 

314. We have perused all the literature on the subject, 
including the report of the Bray Committee, and W’e have come 
to the conclusion that while the settled districts are still most 
baclavard and have not even entered upon their political 
novitiate in local self-government, still the people there cannot 
be left out in the cold while the rest of India is making rapid 
strides tow’ards responsible Government. At the same time we 
cannot delude ourselves into a belief that the jute that 
thrives in Bengal wdil eqiiall^^ thrive in Peshawar ; we have to 
take into aeeoiint not only the geographical conditions but also 
those arising out of the strategic importance of the frontier, and 
the desirability of maintaining a continuous policy wHeli has 
proved so successful. These considerations would have had less 
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weigM were not the civil administration of the province in 
perpetual heavy deficit, met out of the funds of the Central 
Government. 

We had pointed out this difficulty to several witnesses who 
replied to us in a set formula that somebody had to pay the 
watchman’s wages. But the frontier districts are not the 
watchers but the watched, for whose safety special provision has 
to be made, wiiich partially accounts for the annually recurring 
deficit in the provincial budget made good out of the Central 
Beveniies. 

It is extremely unlikely that the Legislative Assembly will 
consent to the surrender of its power of control over this deficit 
or agree to transfer it to the provincial budget for disposal at 
the will of the local council. This seems in itself an insuperable 
objection to the grant of any reform on the present lines. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the rest of India had 
itself to pass through the school of polities stage by stage. Its 
promotion has been slow and gradual. Each forward step has 
been taken after the effect of that preceding it had been fully 
tested and tried. We have in our previous chapters passed in 
review the varied stages in the evolution of its constitution. 
Judged by that standard the five frontier districts have not yet 
come up even equal to the reforms associated with the Morley- 
Minto scheme. 

315. It has been said that if the five districts had remained a 
part of the Punjab they would have shared in these and other 
reforms equally with the Punjab. The answer is that the 
districts would then have probably learned more quickly by their 
association with it. But we are not realiy free to conjecture 
what would have been their position both under the I'eforms of 
1909 and 1919. One thing is certain, that if the phi’ase 
“ progressive realization of seli-Govemment ” has any meaning, 
any advance in the Frontier Province cannot be otherwise than 
b}' stages. We may overlook their baelnvardness, hope that the 
blood fends would subside and that the steel that is smelted to 
forge swords will he turned to fashion sickles, hope again that 
reli^^ions sobriety will replace religious rancour, still the fact 
remains that the Frontier districts must show" by example tliat 
they have learnt the lesson of civic responsibility. This they 
can amply do if we recommend the immediate extension to them 
of the reforms wiiieh the rest of India obtained under the 
Morley-Minto scheme of 1909. 

316. We further recommend that the question must be 
re-examined after ten years with a view^ to exploring the 
possibility of further reforms. That is the drill through which 
India has passed, and we do not see why our friends in the 
North-Western Frontier should not do the same. 



Concluding Remarks. 

317. Finally, Yoiir Bxcelieney, we may be permitted to close 
tills Report on a personal note. All of ns have been devoted 
servants of India ; some of us her sons .who have devoted all that 
was best in them to the service of their Motherland. Twelve 
months since when we took office vzere made the targets of 
cheap ribaldry and organized obloquy — ^wherever we went we 
found ourselves surrounded b 3 ^ hooting crowds. Some of us were 
threatened with personal violence ; some threatened with death. 
Some had to endure the tempestuous outburst of popular dis- 
favour in the estrangement of old friends, the snapping of 
lifelong ties, but we have siiceessfiilljr weathered the storm, 
finished our labours and have our consciences as our witness that 
we have striven to work loyally"" and faithfiilh^ in the interest 
of our people and the service of our Motherland. 

318. We have now submitted proposals the full effect of 
which some of us may not live to see. But we have this satis- 
faction that our contribution to the solutions of the great con- 
stitutional problems which confront Your Excelleuey^s Govern- 
ment not be in vain. 

We know that men greater than ourselves had to march to 
the pillory or mount the scaffold for the courageous exposition 
of their views. We have faced the one and not escaped some of 
the pangs of the other, and now that our task is done, we feel 
some relief ; though w^e still suffer from a feeling that our re- 
commendations will be denounced as revolutionary b}^ some and 
reactionary by others. But 'we were conseious of this when we 
penned our Report. And if we could not give India more we 
could not give her less. Her self-respect and manhood alike 
demand it. May the Mother of Parliaments display in her 
case that prevision which the occasion needs and m^j. her 
Counsellors remember that the safety of the State lies in the 
contentment of its people. 

319. We had subjoined our Report with a siimmaiy of our 
recommendations. As these have since been embodied in the 
Secretaiy’s Report we do not wish to duplicate them here. But 
what we should like to have done is to distinguish tlie recom- 
mendations which were xmammously adopted from those which 
were adopted b^" a majority. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sir Hari Smgli Go-ur’s Motes of Dissent. 

■ I, 

Fundamental Rights. 

S20. I regret I have to enter my protest against the arxieiid- 
ment made to the Fundamental Clause as drafted hy me. 

As originally drafted, the clause only protected all citizens of 
the State, and in the second place it placed no disqualification 
upon the legislative power of the Indian Legislature to repeal 
all such laws as it may find not to he in consonance with the 
spirit of the reformed Government. The amendment makes the 
clause too wide, by extending the statutory protection to all 
British subjects, and it further saves certain laws, however 
obnoxious they may grow to the people, from repeal. 

321. As to the first, it is now the established prmei|)le em- 
bodied in the written constitutions of many countries and, so 
far as the British Commonwealth is concerned, recognised by 
the Imperial Conferenee, that all Dominions, including India, 
possess the right of controlling their own population and may 
for that purpose place any restriction they choose upon immi- 
gration from other countries. For example, the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 passed the follov/ing resolution : — 

‘ f It is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
several communities of the, British Commonwealth, includ- 
ing India, that each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the other comniunities. 

322. This resolution was reaffirmed by the same Conferenee 
in 1921. It recognised India’s right to enact any diseriminatory 
legislation it pleased to restrict or prohibit the immigration 
of foreigners whether British subjects, or otherwise. Apart 
from the resolution no one, not a citizen, can constitutionally 
claim the same protection from a State to which he owes no 
allegiance ,* since allegiance and protection are mutual idghts, 
and there can be no pi-otection as of right without allegiance. 
Folio-wing this cleclaration, India has already passed an Act 
(Act III of 1924), the object of which was to ensure recipro- 
city between India and the other parts of the Empire.- If the 
amended resolution is given effect to it would absolutely pro- 
tect all British subjects in India without Indians obtaining 
the same protection anywhere else in the British Dominions. 

The second amendment is equally unacceptable to me in that 
it tends to place a limit upon the legislative authority of the 

1 Ufcsoiutioii 21 passed on 24th July, 1918, Kepoit 6, 8. 

6' r Assembly Debates, dated 27th; J 1923, pp. 39, 50, 68. 
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Indian Legislature wliicli does not exist even now. I eamiot 
consent to’ Indians future Parliaiiieiit being truncated in tlie 
manner proposed. 

IL 

The Separation op Sind. ' 

Constitution- $ 23 . While we were taking evidence this question was sought 
al objection, to be raised by a witness when one of us raised a constitutional 
objection udietlier it. was competent to us to go into the ques- 
tion at all.. As that objection 'StilL remains undecided I may 
be permitted to restate it. It will be seen that under Section 53” 
^of the Government of India AcL-the .power to eonstitiite a 
new province:: vests in the Governor-General in Coiirieil 
subject to the previous sanetion of the , Secreta.ry , of State. 
The Pa.T.liani.ei:it has already parted, with that power and vest- 
ed it in a specified aiitlioriV. Under, section 8Lil of the Gov- 
. , eriiment of India Act all that; the Statutory Comuilssioii (.and 

by iinplicatioii our eoininittee with them) are entitled to report 
is to wdiat extent it is desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible G-overmueiit: .that is to say, to what extent the 
GoveriiG.r-General in .Gouiicil shall be, made responsible to 
I'he legislature. This is one .tiling ;. .but to advise how that Gfov- 
, .eriiment, ,w.heii fornied, .or ''for '-.the ■' matter of .that, the 
Governor-General , in Council as now^ constituted, shalL exercise 
: that ■ discretion is. a matter -solely withiii his 'authority and dis- 
cretion and we should be travelling beyond the scope of our 
inquiry, and, I submit, overstraining our authority if we went 
into this and such questions. I may add that this objection was 
reiterated again and again in Bihar and Burma, and with the 
same result. I, therefore, feel constrained to enter our protest 
against the Parliament being called upon to decide a piiiady 
domestic issue which might conceivably aifeet the discretion 
of the Indian Government and compel it to adopt a course 
which it might have otherwise considered inexpedient. I have 
stated my view here because there is a movement set on foot 
that if India is to receive a substantial measure of self-govv?rn- 
ment, let Burma at least be separated. I shall deal witli this 
question under its appropriate heading. As I am now dealing 
with an Indian Province I should like to make it plain that our 
objection applies equally to all proposals for the creation of 
new Provinces and, in view of Section 60, to the redistribution 
of the existing Provinces. 

324. I had raised this objection in our Committee during the 
course of discussions, but as it proceeded to adopt the safer 
course of formulating their recommendations upon all ques- 
tions on which evidence was led, it must not be assumed that 
my objection was overruled even by our Committee. 

Subject to this objection I now proceed to state my views 
on the Separation of Sind. 
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325. Tiiougii tile ComBiittee have by five votes to four 
eiudiug* tlie three votes of our Mahomedan eolleagues) decided 
ill favour of the separation of Sind, the reasons which have iii- 
fliieiiced the majority to accord their support to that decision 
would, in my humble judgment, lead to a, non seqidtur. Our 
three Mahomedan colleagues voted for separation presiiinably 
because it is a common feature of the Nehru Eeport and the 
Delhi Muslim Conference. Now in the first place the separa- 
tion of Sind is not recommended in the unqualified terms in 
which our resolution is couched, since the Nehru Report is 
more guarded in its recommendation, for it says : — ■ 

'fWe feel, therefore, that the argument for the separa- 
tion of Sind is very strong. In the absence of sufiicieiit 
data regarding tlie financial jiosition we are iinable to give 
a definite opinion on it. But it is unlikely, to say the least 
of it, that financial considerations will be such as to over- 
rule all other important factors which we have dis- 
cussed . 

326. The data which were then lacking are available to us 
now, and we would say with the Nehru Report that they pre- 
sent the ■ Mnsnrmountable difficulty ’’ which must overbear 
the consideration of their sentiment, which influenced the 
majority of oiir colleagues. Our Chairman supported them 
because as fie then said, he stood for the principle of self-deter- 
mination. Now self-determination is a fine phrase added to 
the political vocabulary by President Wilson in his enumera- 
tion of the Fourteen Points upon the acceptance of which he 
led America to join the War. But what does self-determina- 
tion imply ? There must of necessity be an undivided self, 
and that self of Sind is sharply divided ; and the two selves 
have through their accredited representatives opposed the se- 
paration, since both the Bombay Government and the Bom])ay 
Provincial Committee have unanimousljr recommended against 
separation, and the Chairman of the Bombay Committee, Khmi 
Bahadur Bhutto, is himself a leading Sindhi representat.iA'e 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council. The Bombay 
Government have examined the question in great detail and 
strongly oppose its separation. Sind is a small area, even 
smaller than Assam, which is the smallest existing Province 
ill India. Its area is only 47,000 square miles as against 54,000 
of Assam, of which 10,000 square miles are desert and un- 
inhabited. Its population of 3,279,377, again is small as com- 
pared with Assam the population of which is 7,500,000. 
Financially it is a deficit Province since its revenue is com- 
puted by the Finance Secretary to be only 185.4 lacs, while 
expenditure thereon was 222.8 lacs ; and ^ this deficit would 
greatly increase — it is estimated by at least 50 lacs per annum in 
normal years — and on account of its devastation by tlie floods 
this figure is now clearly an under-estimate. And since it is 

1 Eeport, pp. 67, 68, 
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to be provided, as is recommended, with all tbe paraplieriialia 
of a Governor's Province a further allowance must be made 
for additional expenditure for which no provisioii is made. 

327. Now, the majority of my colleagues who were moved 
by a sentimental attachment to their religion or the theory of 
self-determination have neither comsidered nor explained to 
iis in the course of our discussion how this annual deficit is to 
be met. I am aware of the answer usually returned by theorists 
that ; the Central Government must ' find the money. But 
that Government has so far failed to find a Pandora’s box 
whence to meet the claims of all comers ; nor, indeed, do we 
see why the whole of India should be saddled with the c:ost 
of a separation, which only dogmatists and doctrinaires can 
ever justify. As we have remarked before, the Bombay Pro- 
viiicial Committee, which included three Mahomedans and 
a Enropeaii representative from Sind itself, have set their face 
against separation. There is only one note of dissent by Mr. 
Mian Mahomed Shah, but while he has struggled to combat 
the arguments against separation he has urged none in favour 
of it, and the burden of making out a strong p'Hma facie ease 
for separation is upon those who want it. In the Nehru 
Report, separation was acceded to as a peace offering to the 
Mussalinaiis. In the Muslim Conference Report we find only 
a bald statement demanding separation. 

328. Except the one dissentient member, the Bombay Com- 
mittee are then unanimously opposed to the separation of Sind 
for reasons stated by the Bombay Government to which they 
add its comparative backwardness. This view is shared by 
no less a person than Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto himself, a 
full fledged Siiidhi Muslim representative in the Bombay 
Council and Chairman of the Boiiibay Committee. 

The movement for the separation of Sind was a pai’t of the 
original plan for carving out a Moslem province of its own, but 
our Moslem brethren do not realise that a separation would 
weaken their influence in the Bombay Presidency. As it is, 
the number of Moslems in that Presidency is only 19.6 per 
cent., and as the population of the Moslems in Sind is 74 per 
cent, it follows tliat in the process of the separation of Sinci 
the ratio of the Moslems will be materially reduced. Whether 
Mahomedans will profit by localised influence rather than the 
general influence which they exert over the whole Presi- 
dency, and indeed throughout India, is a question upon which 
it is possible to hold two opinions. But the fact remains that 
the separation of Sind would not be such an unmixed blessing 
for the Moslems as they anticipate. 

329. It need scarcely be added that the separatists would not 
welcome the annexation of Sind to the Punjab to %vhich it is so 
geographically proximate, and one of us had raised the question 
of such possibility as even in some degree desirable. 
When the Sukkur barrage was projected the Punjab 
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■Govemment had raised -an objection because , it. would , 
starve that Punjab of water which they needed for 
the execution- of their . own irrigation scheme' .which 
the Secretary?- of 'State disallowed ,beca.use he considered 
Sind was in greater need of water from the Indus for the irriga- 
tion of its arid desert. But the Punjab has not received this 
decision with equanimity, and the two riverain provinces might 
in the near future come to closer grips, if we separate Sind and 
give, as we have recommended, provincial autonomy to the 
Punjab. It may then be that Sind may not receive the same 
supply of water from the Indus which it is expected to receive 
now. This contingency was expressly mentioned in Sind, but 
there was no satisfactory answer, since the only answer given 
was that the two provinces would be left free to settle their own 
quarrels, which they may well do by the Punjab, which is a 
higher riparian owner, taking all the water it needs, and leaving 
Sind to console itself with the overflow, in which case all antici- 
pations of Sind being able to balance its budget out of the wet 
rate to be levied would be falsified. 

330. Another objection freely raised, though not much 
pressed, by some separatist protagonists was that Sind, being 
inaccessible from Bombay, had become the Cinderella Province 
of that Presidency. But the projected railway, linking up 
Bombay with Karachi, would soon eliminate this objection. I 
feel convinced with the Bombay Government that Sind has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by separation, and I, therefore, 
oppose its separation for the present. At the same time, I would 
leave the Government in India free to examine that question in 
all its bearings and if they favour separation they are, of course, 
free to do so. Separation or no separation, it is tlielr business, 
not ours. 

IIL 

A Second Chamber for the United Provinces. 

331. I regret I have to differ from my colleagues on the 
necessity or utility of a second Chamber for the United Provinces. 
The main reasons which have induced the majority of my 
eolleagaies to take this course are obscure to me ; but those 
w^hicli may have led the majority to vote for the establishment 
of bicameral legislature for that one Province miglit be : — 

(a) The existence of a large and influential body of 
Taluqdars in Oudh ; 

(h) The ubiquitous argument about communal fends. 

No other reason occurs to me, other than the general ones 
to which we have elsewhere adverted. But these reasons could 
not have influenced the majority to single out one province out 
of nine for the trial of such experiment. I therefore dismiss them 
as not germane to the discussion, ^ ^ 


New rai'l way 
link. 



■ 332. .As, for tlie existCBce of 'a large and 'Mhiential class of' 
landholders in the United Prorinees, it is seareeiy a reason for 
the creation of a Second Chamber. Equally large, though, 
perhaps not so indiiential, a body of men will be found scattered 
m se serai other Provinces. But apart from giving their class 
special representation, proposals for the ereation of a Second 
Chamber were in all other cases considered and rejected. 

333. The fact that the Taluqdars of Oudli are a more eoii- 
solidated body is no reason to constitute them a revising chamber, 
and under the constitution adopted for such cliamber give them 
that power. Now, as we have already stated, a Second Chamber 
must, if it is to possess any value at all, be a chamber drawn 
from men who have made their mark in every walk of life. By 
their age, experience ajid wisdom they are held to possess the 
coiifidence of that small but thinking part of a nation that might 
be described as their inner soul. But to arm a small body of 
men merely drawn from a landowning class, who may not possess 

of tliose attributes with the functions of a Ee vising Chamber, 
is, to say the least, a novel procedure and wvould in its effect 
be reactionary. 

That these leisured gentlemen, inaiiy of w^hom liave not even 
acquired the modicum of education, much less experience of 
public business, are to control the behests of a popular chamber, 
savours of the establishment of a hereditaiy chamber in a 
Province possessed of hve universities and in which higher educa- 
tion is advancing* with giant strides. 

334. Tlie second argument that conimunalism justifies the 
creation of a Second Chamber is nowhere, since the communal 
virus has penetrated the other Provinces as well, for instance, 
in the Punjab, more deeplj^ than in the Gangetic plain. More- 
over, the Second Chamber can at best only control legislation 
and not general adniinistration, which remains and is made 
responsible to the Council. 

Being opposed to the establishment of a Second Chamber in a 
local Legislature I am equally opposed to its establishment in 
the United Provinces. 

IV. 

The Eeservation op Law and Order in Bengal. 

335. I regret I am unable to acquiesce in the decisio]) of the 
majority of my colleagues in recommending the reservation of 
La^v and Order in Bengal w^hen they have agreed to transfer 
it in all other provinces. They regard Bengal as exceptional ; 
so do I, though in a different sense. To them the alarming 
feature of Bengal is the periodic recurrence of anarchical crime, 
added to wdiicli they regard the Hindu-Muslim equation at the 
polls as creating a situation of antagonism 'which w’ould bring a 
minister, belonging to one of the two communities as one of 
serious perplexity. Suppose, it is said, that a Hindu minister m 
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eliarge of tlie Home DepaHment were to order the opening of 
fire on Moslem rioters, would it not lead even to a wider dis- 
turbance of peace, and vice verm ? The objection overlooks the 
fact that we have thimighout vested the ministry with joint 
responsibility so that no individual minister can take a decision 
in so serious a case without the concurrence of his eolleagues 
in which Muslims may be assured of finding a place. Further, 
such minister will have to face the Council and reckon with 
the Muslim wing there. Then it might be urged that these very 
facts ma}^ conduce to his supineness leading to the vacillation or 
inaction resulting in similar disaster. I am aware of the muni- 
cipal fakir case and have learnt a lesson the effect of which has 
not been lost upon me. Nor am I unaware of the disastrous effect 
of politics on the municipal administration of Calcutta. But 
deeply though I deplore these failings due to causes to which we 
have adverted in our review of the local bodies, they furnish no 
more reason for reserving law and order in Bengal than in the 
other Northern Provinces, say Bihar, the United Provinces or the 
Punjab, where the inter-racial conflicts are equally common. 
Further, all the Governments have, as it were with one breath, 
condemned the perpetuation of Dyarchy which has been found to 
be unworkable, and this view has prevailed with my colleagues 
who have counselled its abolition, and still they have voted for 
its retention in Bengal, and in respect of a subject the subtle 
influence of which would render the transfer of other department 
nugatory. 

336. I fear that my colleagues’ minds throughout our discus- 
sions have been coloured by a lurid picture of the inter-racial rela- 
tions in the past. But I look ahead and trust and more than 
trust, feel convinced, that with the assumption of joint control and 
joint responsibility and with the elimination of the prime cause 
of feuds, the separate electorates, the future would not be a mere 
replica of the past but that the two communities will, with the 
growing eonsciousness of their power and the sole weight of their 
responsibility thrown upon them, settle down to work in harmony 
by practising mutual tolerance, and that in course of time the 
two peoples will grow up to understand, what other democratic 
countries have long since understood, that a man who blends Ms 
politics with religion is like a man who mixes vinegar with Ms 
wine, since the two can never be combined in a country torn 
by the diversity of tongues and creeds in which a little free think- 
ing is the only antidote to fanatical q^eligioiisness. 

337. But whatever may be the risk of adopting the course 
which I regard as the only logical outcome of our view, I do not 
think that that risk is greater than the risk which we hould 
have to face if Bengal is singled out for the retention of Dyarchy. 
It is the one Province which lias vied with the Central Provinces 
in turning out one ministry after another as a protest against 
Dyarchy. Can anyone realise what it might not do in its frenzy 
if the Dyarchy it hates so well is given the last quarter there ? 
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. 333. I do not tliiiik Bengal is behind any other Province in 
the matter of education and experience of seif-government. I do.: 
not think there is anything in the Bengali character to disqualify 
them for self-goverimient, I do not think the risk, we take is 
greater than the risk we should, nin^ if we witiiheld full autonomy 
from Bengal. I therefore ..strongly urge that Bengal , .should 
get the same degree of autonomy as . is granted to the other' 
Provinces. 

V. 

The All-India Services IN Madras. ■ ■ 

339. Our Cominittee has recommended that^ following the 
principle settled , by the Lee Commission that all services in 
the transferred field should be provincialmed,^ there is no 
longer any necessity for the retention of the All-India Services 
as such, the maintenance of which and the extent to which tliey 
should be maintained must be left to the Provincial Governments 
ill which we have recommended the transfer of the subjects nowr 
held as reserved. Aceordingiy, our resolution to this effect 
applies to all the Provinces with the exception of the Madras 
Presidency, the exception being merely an accident, since it 
happened to be the first Province we had taken up for delibera- 
tion. The question of these services there has been set at rest 
by the Madras Government’s memorandum, which, I understand, 
has since been published. For these reasons, the cogency of 
which is acknowledged even by those who favour the extension 
of these services under their present tenure, I feel that the Pro- 
vinces should be able to choose their own agents for carrying 
out their own policy, and that it would be wrong and might lead 
to friction and the clogging of the machinery of government if 
we forced upon them an organized service amenable to extraneous 
authority, and which is accustomed to other traditions. In any 
case, if our recommendation regarding the eight provinces holds 
good I am unable to single out Madras for differential treatment 
in this respect. Some of my colleagues who had voted for the 
retention of the All-India Services in Madras have informed me 
that if we could revise our recommendation they would extend 
the formula adopted for the rest of the provinces equally to 
Madras. But apart from their coneurrenee I cannot defend the 
departure and think that Madras cannot be logically excluded 
from our otherwise general recommendation on the public 
■services. ■ 

Haei Singh Gour. 


1 Bee Commission 's Eep 0 Tt, §§ 14-17. 
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, NOTE ON THE DEPRESSED CLASSES BY RAO 
BAHADUR M. 0. RAJAH, MD.AA : ; 

The Depressed Classes in India present a definite problem 
in political and social evolution. They are the resultants of 
historical forces, religious, economic and social. They are the 
eiiibodinient of exploded social ideas and the disabilities imposed 
on^them by the original framers of Hindu polity have been 
aggravatecl by long centuries of segregation and neglect. The 
origin of these Classes and the beginning of their woes rightly 
belong to the domain of historical research but their betterment, 
economic and educational, is an imperative political problem. 
Their class coiiseiousness is growing, stimulated partly by the 
sympathy of the Government and partly by the belated awaken- 
ing of the Hindu social conscience, Stilh the new forces are 
encountering great opposition from the hostility of orthodoxy 
on the one side and the inertia of ignorance on the other. 
Every political party admits the existence of the problem and 
the need for special ameliorative measures. 

Difficulties have been raised as to who exactly constitute the 
“ Depressed Classes.’’ The terms “ Depressed Classes,” and 

Backward Classes ” are bandied together and not infrequently 
cause confusion. The doubt whether a certain section came 
under the classification or not lias often been brought out as an 
excuse to show there is nothing like Depressed Classes and 
that no such problem exists at all. The first attempt to 
ermmerate these Classes was made in the census rep>ort of 1901 
and the next report (1911) showed that the classes (Untouch- 
ables) who came under this category numbered 45 millions of 
the total Hindu population. The existence of the problem 
itself was recognised much earlier when the Madras Adi-Dravida 
Jana Sabha, now called the Registered All India Adi-Dravida 
Mahajana Sabha, was .organised by Mr, P. Y. Soobramaniam 
Pillay in December, 1892, incorporated under Act XXI of 1860, 
and began making periodical recommendations to Government 
regarding the protection of the interests of the Untouchables 
otherwise known as the Depressed Classes, The question was 
first raised on the floor of the Legislature when the Hon, Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council in 1916 asking for a survey of the problem. As a 
result of the resolution the Government of India circularised all 
the Provincial Governments and the replies of these Govern- 
ments for the first time revealed the magnitude and gravity of 
the problem {vide Government of India Memorandum : The 
Depressed Classes). Subsequent Government reports, educa- 
tional and political, have only served to- emphasise the im- 
portance of the problem. Owing to the extreme backwardness 
of the communities and the prevalence of untouehability the 
education of these Classes presented special difficulties. In 
his quinquennial review of education, 1912-17, the Education 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Sharp, by grouping together those 



wliose educational needs presented difficulties owing to the fal^t 
of tlieir being Untouehabies arrived at a total of 31-| millions of 
Hindus. In this classification the aborigines, the Hill tribes 
and the criminal tribes had been omitted. The figures collected 
by the Franchise Committee in 1919 appointed in the wake of 
the MontagU'Chelmsford Report, jdelded a total of 42 niillions 
comprising the group ‘^ Others as a third Hindu group, 
identified by them with the Depressed Classes mentioned in 
para. 11 of tlieir Report and again these do not include the 
aborigines or the animists or the Hill tribes. The Franchise 
Committee followed these figures in the matter of framing 
franchise and apportioning representation. There was fresh 
enumeration again in the census of 1921 and the Commissioner, 
Mr. J. T. Marten, puts the figure at what he himself calls a 
^"^ low and conservative minimum of 43 millions in British India. 

We may,’' lie adds, '' confidently place the numbers of these 
Depressed Classes, all of wliom are considered impure, at some- 
thing between 55 and 60 millions in India proper.” This 
coincides with the figures of Mr. J. Coatman in his book 
” India in 1926-27.” The Reforms Enquiry Committee 
of 1924 accepted these revised figures in paragraph 64 of 
their Report and the minority and the majority alike 
amply recognised the iniportance and seriousness of the 
question. On 23rd February, 1928, Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
moved a resolution in the Legislative Assembly recommending 
that local Governments be instructed to provide special facilities 
for the education of the Depressed Classes and also for opening 
all public services to them especially the police ; and the late 
Lala La j pat Rai moved an amendment thereto recommending 
the setting apart of a sum of a crore of rupees for affording 
special edueational facilities for these classes. The Government 
spokesman, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, opposing the amendment, for the 
first time attempted to lower the figure and belittle the problem. 
Mr. Bajpai took his figures from the Educational Depart- 
ment, of which he happened to be the Secretary, and repre- 
sented that the total for British India, excluding Burma and 
Assam, was -only 284 millions. The accuracy of this figure was 
challenged and disproved when I sent in an interpellation on 
4th September, 1928, in answ^ering which the Home Member 
of the Government of India estimated the total of Depressed 
Classes at 60 millions for India proper. This coincides with the 
Census Commissioner Mr. Marten’s estimate quoted above. 
Still the incorrect figure of 28| millions is persisted in, in the 
Auxiliary Education Committee’s Report. But that is so because 
the Educational Officer, who compiled the figures in respect of 
Mr. Bajpai ’s figures also, happens to be the Secretary of the 
Auxiliary Education Committee. The Secretary- of the Indian 
Central Committee early in January, 1929, circularised the 
various Provincial Governments asking for the latest figures 
and these yielded 44-| millions. This does not include the 
aboriginal and criminal tribes’ population. 
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detailed examination of the figures collected by the Hartog 
Committee reveals two serious errors. In the case of the United 
Provinces the figures given by the local Government show the 
Depressed Classes as thirteen millions. But the Hartog Commit, 
tee erroneously takes them at the lower and incorrect figure. 
In the ease of Assam the error is more serious. The Committee 
have altogether denied the existence of anything like Depressed 
Glasses in this Province. The figures of the local Government 
enumerating the various subcastes coming under this category 
gives them a total of 1.55 millions. Again deputations of 
Depressed Classes waited before the Joint Free Conference in 
Shillong on. 4th January, 1929, and detailed their grievances. 

As I am writing this I have received intimation that on the 
17th August, 1929, the Governor of Assam has nominated for 
the first time a member of the Depressed Classes to the local 
Legislative Council. In the face of this irrefutable testimony 
to say that there are no Depressed Classes in Assam is clearly 
incorrect. 

The Population op the Depressed- Classes (Untouchables) 

IN Millions. 


Provinces. 

Franchise 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1919. 

(1) 

Census 

figures 

of 

1921. 

(2) 

Reforms 

Enquiry 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1924. 

(3) 

Hartog 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1928. 

(4) 

Indian 

Central 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1929. 

(5) 

Madras 

6-4 

6*4 

6*4 

6-53 

6-50 

Bombay . . . . 

*6 

2*8 

2*8 

1*46 

1*47 

Bengal 

9*9 

9*0 

9*0 

6*64 

11-50 

United Provinces . . 

10-1 

9-0 

9*0 

7*89 

13*00 

Punjab .. 


2*8 

2*8 

1*70 

2*80 

Bihar and Orissa 

9*4 

8*0 

8*0 

■■■■ ' 2-63 ■ i 

6*00 

Central Provinces . . 

3*8 

3*3 

3*3 

■3*01 

2*67 

Assam .. 

•3 

2*0 

2*0 

, * 

1*55 


42*2 

43*3 

43*3 

1 

j 29 •76 . 

44*50 


*It is stated in tke Hartog Eeport that there are practically no Untouchables 
in Assam {vide page 218, TaWe XCI of the Report of the Auxiliary Committee 
of the Indian Statutory Commission). 

Pigures under (5) have been taken from the printed list supplied by the 
Secretary, Indian Central Connnittee, to the members. 

Without even going so far as to debate the accuracy of these 
figures, one has only to look at the numerous social and civic 
disabilities (of which typical mstances are furnished later) pre- 
vailing almost everywhere in India to realise the magnitude of 
the problem. The records of the Reformed Legislative Councils 
are replete with evidence testifying to the undeniable existence 
of these hardships and debates on proposed ameliorative measures. 

2A'.:' 
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Interpellations covering specific statutory or social disability 
bampering meinbers of these classes and resolutions and bills 
recommending removal of general disabilities form a regular 
feature of every session of every Provincial Council. The Rules 
framed under the Government of India Act make provision for 
special protection of their interests and enjoin upon heads of 
local governments the necessity for making provision for 
adequate representation of these classes in the Legislatures and 
the various Local Bodies. 

1. The Governor of Madras, under Rule 3 of the Madras Elec- 
toral Rules, is instructed to nominate ^ ‘ ten to represent the 
following communities, namely, the Paraiyans, Pallans, Vallu- 
vans, Malas, Madigas, Chakkiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans and 
Holeyas.’^ 

2. By virtue of Rule 3 of the United Provinces Electoral Rules, 
the Governor is instructed to nominate one to represent classes 
which, in the opinion of the Governor, are Depressed Classes.’’ 

3. The Governor of Bombay is instructed to nominate two to 
represent classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are 
Depressed Classes.” (F-ide Memorandum prepared by the 
Government of Bombay for submission to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 1928, para. 387.) 

4. The Governor of Bengal nominates a member of the De- 
pressed Classes. (Vide Report on the working of the Reformed 
Constitution in Bengal, 1921-27, para. 178.) 

5. The Governor of the Central Provinces nominates members 
of the Depressed Classes, and the number of members 
nominated from the Depressed Classes has been raised from two 
to four in the third Cotuicil. (Vide Memorandum on the 
working of the Reformed Government in the Central Prownces 
and Berar, YoL I, page 23.) 

6. The Governor of Bihar and Orissa nominates two members 

believed to be in sympathy with the class (Depressed Class), 

though not as a rule actually of that class . — (Vide Memo- 
randum for the Indian Statutory Commission on the working 
of the Reforms in Bihar and Orissa, para. 154). 


The Representation of the Depressed Classes as it is at presend. 


Legislatures. 

, 

Total 

Population. 

Popuiat'on of 
tbe Depressed 
Classes. 

Total num- 
ber of seats 
at present. 

Seats for 
Depressed 
Classes. 

1. Madras 

42 

millions 

6 -50 millions 

132 

MO 

2. Bombay . . . . 

16 


1*47 

114 

2 

3. Bengal 

45 

»» 

11*50 

140 

"1 

4, TJaited Provinces . . 

47 


13*00 „ 

. 123. 

■ '1. 

5. Punjab 

20 

tr ■ 

2-80 „ 

94 

Nil 

6. Bibar and Orissa . . 

33 


5*00 

..'.■:i03 

.2. 

7. Central Provinces . . 

12 


2*67 „ 

:73' ■ ■ 


8. Assam , . . , 

1 

7 



53 

Nil 
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These facts alone fiirnisli an overwhelming answer to those wit- 
nesses who, speaking on behalf of certain Provincial Govern- 
ments, sought to make out that the problem was non-existent 
in their province. 

The lines of division which mark off the Depressed Classes 
from the rest of the Hindus are clear and unmistakable. Eoughly^ 
all those Hindus who are outside the pale of the four varnas, 
or castes, whose touch or proximity carries pollution, and those 
whose occupations are considered unclean and impure, constitute 
the Depressed Classes. They have not the right of the King's 
highway, nor have they the rights for public waterways and 
springs. They live segregated in the cheris in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; in bastis in the Punjab ; in inohalls or tolls in the United 
Provinces ; and in the pallis and paras of Bengal. Social rights 
they have none, and of civic and political rights little. The cata- 
logue could he lengthened by adding local grievances in every 
province. But the idea of carrying pollution by touch or 
proximity and the denial of entry to temples or Dev Darshan 
constitute the G. C. M. of the factors which make up untoueh- 
ability. This wms also the principle of enumeration adopted by 
the various Census Commissioners. {Vide Franchise Com- 
mittee ’s Eeport, dated 22nd February, 1919 ; Statistical Sum- 
mary footnotes and Census Eeports for 1911 and 1921.) 

Despite the fact that there has been a steady enlargement of 
popular control over the present system of Government, the 
claims of the Depressed Classes have so far not been adequately 
recognised. In the public bodies they are inadequately repre- 
sented, and in the public services they are not encouraged. In 
both the spheres the existing handicaps are heavy, and in the 
present low position of these classes they cannot overcome them 
unaided. Though popnlar representatives were admitted into 
the Legislative Councils as early as 1861, no member of the 
Depressed Classes ever found an opportunity to serve on these 
Councils. Though the Morley-Minto Councils were so formed as 
to enlarge the popular element so as to constitute a non-official 
majority, still no room was found to have the Depressed Classes 
represented. It was only in the last year of those councils that 
Lord ‘Willingdon recognised their claims and nominated one 
member to his Council in Madras. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eef orms for the first time made statutory provisions for the 
representation of their interests and enjoined upon the 
Local Governments the necessity to give them a voice 
in the Legislative Councils. The number of seats allotted 
varied in each province ; but in many it was not more 
than one or two and in some nil. In the Central 
Legislature there was no member of the Depressed 
Classes till I was nominated in 1927. The rightful claims of the 
Depressed Classes are dealt with later. Here I only indicate the 
existence of the grievance. In the various Local Boards these 
Classes get no representation. All this deprives them of making 

2a2' 
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tiieir troubles known and demanding redress. In the public ser- 
Tiees the grievance is more acute. The educational and economic 
position of candidates from the depressed Classes makes it in- 
cumbent on the authorities that their claims should be treated 
preferentially. Not only is there no such preference, but in 
actual practice their so-called social inferiority is brought up as 
a bar and results in the anomaly of even higher cpialifieations 
being neglected to make room for social x>^'ejiidice. A question 
in the Punjab Council ; a resolution in the United Provinces 
Council ; the reply of an Inspector-General of Police to an 
applicant for a Deputy-Superintendent's post in Assam ; a 
District Collector ^s reply to an applicant for an Honorary Magis- 
trate ’s post in Bombay ; and a recent instance of seleetioii of 
sub-registrars in Bengal furnish typical instances of the difficultj^ 
The instances are cited from different provinces and furnish 
unmistakable proof of their universality. 

Pm-jah Council . — Question No. 466; Lala Mohan Lai : 
the Honourable Member for Finance be pleased to state if mem- 
bers of the Depressed Clasvses are taken in police f If not, does 
the Government intend to direct that, in the matter of recruit- 
ment of police constables, the members of the Depressed Classes 
should also be taken 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency : Members 
of the Depressed Classes are not enrolled in the police. When 
there is evidence that the Depressed Classes are treated on an 
equal footing by all sections of the community, or when Govern- 
ment is satisfied that enrolment of members of these classes will 
satisfy the requirements of efficiency and be in the best interests 
of the composition of the service. Government will be quite pre- 
pared to throw open recruitment to them, provided they come up 
to the physical and other standards required of ail recruits.’’ 

United Provinces Council . — On December 17, 1925, a Eesolu- 
tion was moved in the United Provinces Council for the removal 
of caste restrictions for admission to the police and other public 
services. {Tide Reports on the working of the Reformed Con- 
stitution, 1927, pages 226, 227.) 

Assam . — The followung is the reply of the Inspector-General 
of Police, Assam, to Mr. Sonadher Das, Secretary, Bania 
(Depressed Class), SamaJ. The candidate was a member of the 
I)ej)ressed Classes and a Master of Arts. 

From The Hon’ble Lt.-Colonel D. Herbert, I.A., Inspector 
General of Police, Assam. 

To The Secretary to the Brittial Bania Community of Assam 
;; Proper, Shillong. 

Dated Shillong, the 23rd October, 1918. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter, dated the 4th October. 1918, 
I have the honour to inform you that while I symx?athise with 



tie aspirations of the Assam Brittial Bania Corninuiiity, I regret 
that so many considerations govern the appointiVients of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police at present, e,g:, the fact that suitable 
candidates with war service have preference, that I am miabie 
to give any definite reply. I do not, however, think that in 
the present conditions of Indian Society a member of a com- 
munity suffering from social depression, as referred to in the 
letter under reply, could make a successful Jdeputy Superin- 
tendent of Police. I, therefore, recommend the candidate you 
refer to to press his application for appointment to some othei* 
branch of Government service. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, . 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) D. Herbert, 
Inspector-General of Police, Assam. 

Bombay. 

The Collector of Kliandish District, Bombay Presidency, in 
his reply dated 25th September, 1928, to Mr. M'edhi, a ineniher 
of the Depressed Classes, who applied to him for the post of 
an Honorary Bench Magistrate, wrote thus : — 

The Collector has every sj^mpathy with the aspirations 
of the Depressed Classes and is glad to lu^cogiiise and 
appreciate Mr. Medhi’s good work in the various fields of 
public activities ; but in his opinion time has not yet come 
when a member of the Depressed Classes can be given a 
seat on the bench of Magistrates, and until Goverrauent 
makes some pronouncement favourable to the aspiiMtions 
of the Depressed Classes in this Presidency, he must regret- 
fully express his inability to recommend such an appoint- 
ment.’’ (Vide Bviclenee, Depressed Classes Deputationj 
Bombay.) 

Bengal. 

The foliowung is an extract from the evidence of the Depressed 
Ciaisises Deputation, Bengal, that appeared before the Joint Con- 
ference on the 21st January, 1929, led by Mr. M. B. Mullick, 
M.A., B.L., President, All-Bengal Namasuclr a Association :•— * 

Q. 76. I suppose there are a number of graduates in 
TOiir eommiinity ? — A. There are a fair number. 

Q. 77. 400 to 500 !— A. Yes. 

‘‘ Q. 78. There are M,A.’s and B.A.^s A. Yes. 

'' Q. 79. Are there many of them in the public service f — 
A. Only a few. " 

'' Q. 80. I should like to know whether they find any 
aiffieulty in entering the provincial or subordinate services ? 
— A. Yes, they do find difficulty. 

0. 81, T understand, as recently as January, 1928, 
they recruited some sub-registrars ? — A. Yes. 

“ Q. 82. And for that the Government asked the various 
Commissioners to send up nomiiiations ? — ^A. Yes; 
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'' Q. 83. The Commissioners in turn asked the various 
Collectors ?— A. Yes. 

' ^ Q. 84. That is, qualified candidates for these posts ! — 
A. That is so. 

Q. 85. In the Dacca division I understand the Commis- 
sioners sent in four nominations f — ^A. Yes. 

‘‘ Q. 86. Two Hindus and two Muhammadans f — A. Yes, 
that is so. 

Q. 87, Out of these two Hindus only an M.A. belonged 
to your community f — A. To one of the Depressed Glasses. 

“ Q. 88. And the other was a B.A., a Kayastlia f — ■ 
A. Yes. 

Q. 89, Of the other two Muhammadans, one was an 
M,A. and the other a B.A. ! — ^A. Yes. 

'' Q. 90. And out of these, two were appointed ? — 
A, Yes. 

Q. 91. Although in the notification it was said that 
preference would be given to Backward and Depressed 
Classes ? — A. I believe that was the notification. 

‘‘ Q. 92. In spite of that they thought it fit to offer the 
appointment to the B.A. Kayastha, overlooking the De- 
pressed Class M.A. ’s claims f — ^A. Yes, it was published in 
the last gazette. 

Q. 93. Again, in June, 1928, in the Dacca civil court 
there were a number of vacancies for clerks, but they did 
not even care to advertise ? — A. That was 'what we ^ knew. 

Q. 94. There were a number of graduates belonging 
to the Depres>sed Glasses who sent in their application for 
these clerkships, but the son of an official who was a 
Matriculate was preferred ? — A. That we discovered later. 

Q. 95. And a brother-in-law of the head clerk, an under- 
gradiite, was preferred f — A. Yes. 

'' Q. 96. And the graduates belonging to the Depressed 
Classes did not get a chance — A. No. 

* ‘ Q. 97. And recently, about five months ago, there were 
some appointments under the Controller of Ciirreney,. in 
Bengal f— A. Yes, and also under the Accountant-Qenerai, 
Bengal. 

Q. 98. There, also, memhers of the Depressed Classes 
who were graduates applied for those posts ? — A. They did. 

'' Q. 99. And they did not get them ?— A. No, although 
an advertisement was made, and it was said in the adver- 
tisement that some appointments would he reserved for 
them. 

'' Q. 100. Also, as regards sub-registrars in Khulna, 
Faridpur and Jessore districts, several members of the 
Depressed Classes, graduates, applied for these appoint- 
ments, but they were not preferred ? — A. They were 



" nominated by tbe Collectors, but I do know wbat 
happened after that.’’ 

The Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, when examined by 
the Commission said* that the members of the Depressed Classes 
are not admitted in the Police service in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The Inspector-General of the Punjab also said tha.t the 
Depressed Classes are not admitted in the police department in 
the Punjab. 

The superstition attaching to so-called pollution results in 
innumerable social and civic disabilities ; though these are slowly 
disappearing, 37 'et they are generally prevalent. The children 
of the Depressed Classes cannot go to the same schools. (Vide 
Memorandum submitted by B. Earn Charan, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.G. (U.P.).) The members of the Depressed Classes cannot 
engage in occupations which would bring them into close con- 
tact wnth other Hindus. That bars out all possibilitiesf of social 
intercourse or economic betterment. The system of forced labour 
or Begar is still prevalent in the Punjab, and the Depressed 
Classes are daily being harassed by officers throughout the pro- 
vince. {Tide Memorandum, The Depressed Classes Mission, 
Lahore, page 2.) A Eesolntion was also moved in the Central 
Province Legislative Council for the abolition of Begar. 
In the lewder courts Depressed Class wntnesps must stand aloof 
when they give evidence. {Vide Evidence, Depressed 
Classes Deputation, Bomba 3 ^) No iintoiichahle can come into 
any public office for the transaction of business in the villages 
and minor towuis. He cannot enter a post office to 

buy a stamp or post a letter. {Vide Evidence, De- 

pressed Classes Deputation, Bengal. ) Hospitals main- 
tained out of public funds have no accommodation for 
bim. The right of using public resit-hoiises is denied to him. 
{Vide Memorandum prepared b}^ the Government of Bombay 
for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, page 
527, (9).) I am depicting no iiiiaginar}r or historical 

grievances. Caste Hindus of Bomba^s led by such an 

enlightened and progressive leader as Sir Manmohaiidas 
Eamji, protested against a resolution passed by the Corpora- 
tion of Bombay abolishing the practice of compelling the 

Untouchable children to drink water out of different cups 
in the Corporation school. The Share-brokers of the city took 
a day off to mark their protest against the Corporation Eesolu- 
tion, and my colleague, Mr. Kikabhai Premehand, is an ex- 
Presiclent of the Share Brokei's^ Association. {Vide Indian 
Daity Mail,’’ 19|10|2;8.) This happened wffien the Statutory 
Commission wras sitting at Poona, Caste fury assumed a graver 
aspect when an Untouchable w^oman was discovered walking 
in the streets of hoty Benares. The offended Hindus belaboured 
the poor woman most mercilessly. {Fide The Aj ”, 26110|27.) 
In a recent ease in my own province an Untouchab"^e paid with 
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Ills life for tlie temerity of polluting a street with Ms presence, 
(/'Madras Mail,” weekly, 1st- Aug., 1929.) Even to-day the 
Madras Coiineii is debating a bill introduced by a private member 
demanding that all highways be thrown open to the Depressed 
asses. Ill the United Provinces the instance was cited to 
us by the Uiiited Provinces Government {vide Beport on the 
working of the System of Government, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidii, 1921-28, Yol. Ill, Addendum, page 50) of 
Uiitoiichables leaving their pots near the public wells io 
the hope that some charitable Samaritan would fill them. 
Eesoiutions were moved in the Madras Council, Bombay 
Council, Central Provinces Council, and the Punjab 
Council to allow the members of the Depressed Classes 
to draw water from the public wells maintained by the Local 
Bodies. The Untouchable children attending common schools 
are victimised, (Memorandum prepared by the Government of 
Bombay for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, 
page 528, (21).) In the Punjab there are restrictive laws and 
customary rules that stand in the way of the advancement 
of the Depressed Classes. The Depressed Classes are 
forced to hold the lowest place in society, because of 
certain customary rules, which are enforceable in Coui’ts of 
Law, debarring them from purchasing lands in village com-* 
munities. The attention of the Government was drawn to the 
matter in the Punjab Legislative Council on 3rd March, 1928. 
The result of the customary rules which have the force 
of law is that the Depressed Classes are unable to purchase lands 
or even residential sites in villages. {Tide Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the National Reforms Paify, Punjab, page 22.) 
The Land Alienation Act of Punjab prevents the Depressed 
Classes from purchasing lands from the privileged castes notitled 
under the Act as agriculturalists, though the Depressed Classes 
are themselves agrieultiiralists, (Yid-e Ibid, page 22.) 

The Depressed Classes, though Hindus, cannot participate in 
common worship, nor can they come into the Temples. They 
are not even admitted into a public conveyance (MemoraRcliim 
prepared by the Government of Bombay for submission to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, page 428 (19)), not to speak 
of the Barbers' Saloon and Indian Restaurants and Refresli- 
ment Rooms under the management of so-called caste Hindus. 
Rigorous segregation and enfox^ced poverty have i'edmeed 
these communities to nothing more than a physical 
existence. Aspirations and hopes of progress have been 
stifled under the load of superstitions and have all but died 
out. Thought has been fettered and resources crippled, 
resulting in stagnation and decay. Ninety per cent, of Tiidiads 
wealth is reported to be her agricultural produce and 90 per 
cent, of India's tillers of the soil are the Depressed Classes. 
But of that wealth they get no proper share. (Generation after 







geieratioii they .have ■ been ^ forced t a live in dirt and squalor. 
Slid to grow up in ignorance and fear. Ignorant habits and 
insanitary snrromidings make them fall an easy prey to epide- 
anie, and their poverty exposes them to chronic famine. 

It is often contended that these disabilities spring from deep- 
rooted social prejudices and that political remedies are of little 
avail against thein. It is asserted that legislation and adminis- 
tration cannot force the pace of social reform, and premature 
efforts in that direction often retard progress. That was true 
when States were organised on a limited basis and operated in 
a limited perspective. But the modern State, organised on 
democratic basis, embraces every sphere of national and social 
activity, and as such is the most powerful engine of social 
reform. It not only embodies and preserves prevalent social 
ideas but by its credentials it is authorised to mould and direct 
social tendencies. Under the more advanced conditions in the 
Western countries it has taken upon itself the duty of caring 
for the old and training the young. It acts as an agency in 
the more equitable distribution of the national dividend. Free 
education, adult franchise, old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance bear irrefutable testimony to its solicitude towards 
those who would, otherwise, under the relentless operation of 
economic laws soon become the Depressed Classes of Europe. 
The Government in India is progressing towards that ideal, and 
must sooner than later face this task of levelling up. The 
history of the last hundred years has showui that education, 
transport, commerce and political power have acted as solvents 
of age-long caste prejudices, and it is only by aiding the 
Depressed Classes to participate in an increasing measure in 
these activities that the stigma attaching to them could be re- 
moved. This is fully recognised in the evidence prepared by 
the Bombay Government, where they admit ‘-the problem of 
Untouchability is not merely a social one. It has an important 
political aspect. Owing to the prevalence of untouchability a 
large section of the population is denied the enjoyment of its 
legitimate civic rights. Untouchability, which is also peculiar 
to the Hindus, is intimately bound up wdth the caste system, 
and has, therefore, in the niinds of some people, ti religious 
basis. The' iintoueliabie or depressed classes, who form about a 
thirteenth part of the total population of the Presidency, are 
denied many of the ordinary civic rights and privileges.'’^ 
(Wde. Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bombay 
for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, 1928, 
page 382.) 

The general remedy that suggests itself is the immediate and 
total withdrawal of legal and administrative recognition to the 
superstition of pollution. The laws as they are administered 
to-day uphold these superstitions and punishes the untoiieli- 
ables who dare to disregard them. Whenever^ a member of the 
Depressed Glasses attempts to enforce his civic rights, the law 
■steps in under the guise of preserving the peace which, it fears, 
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protect tiia weaker elements only serve as a means of 

co-option for the largest group in the Council to the <!etriiiieiit 
of the community and Government alike. The privilege of 
noinination vested in the hands of a political group would be 
nothing less than a menace. In recommending* the system of 
nomination the statesmen of the day were not blind to its 
defects. They admitted the existence of these defects, but 
their only plea was that they had no alternative. In assigning 
the number of seats in each Council to which non-official repre- 
sentatives may be appointed by nomination, we have been 
guided by the existence of the important classes or interests 
which could not be expected to obtain representation by any 
])racticable system of election. Thus we have been driven to 
the expedient of nomination for the representation of the 
Depressed Classes, because in no case did we find it possible 
to provide an electorate on any satisfactory system of franchise” 
(vide para. 24, Franchise Committee Eeport). That was v'hat 
the Franchise Committee found in 1919. The Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee had the same difficulty. The Depressed 
Classes appeared before Mr. Montagu, but refused to go before 
the Franchise Committee, and said: — We would appear before 
the Franchise Committee provided the two persons, Messrs. 
V. S. Sreenivasa Sastriar and Surendra Nath Bannerjee, to 
whose presence on the Committee we have already objected, are 
removed from the Committee during our appearance before it. 
We have already stated that Mr. Sreenivasa Sastriar, as a 
champion and apologist of Brahmin oligarchy in preference to 
British bureaucracy, and Mr. Bannerjee as one who advised our 
Sabha and the community which it represents ^ to enlist them.'- 
selves in the German army fighting against freedom and eiviliza- 
tion ’ because we said in our address to Lord Chelmsford and 
the Et. Hon. Mr. Montagu that ‘ we would fight to the last 
drop of our blood any attempt to transfer the seat of authority 
in this country from British hands to the so-called high caste 
Hindus who had been oppressing us in the past and would do so 
again but for the British Government,’ are unfit to sit in judg- 
ment over any representation we may make. If they continue 
to sit on the Committee, we have no other alternative as self- 
respecting and loyal citizens of the British Empire, than that 
of respectfully declining to appear before the aforesaid Com- 
mittee ” {vide Appendix XY, Franchise Committee Eeport). 

But conditions have improved considerably to-day. The re- 
presentatives of the Depressed Classes waited in deputations 
and gave evidence before the Joint Conference at every centre 
in India and demanded that a definite step in the direction 
of democracy must be taken. It is suggested as a half-way 
measure that nomination might be made from a panel of mem- 
bers suggested by Communal Associations or Electoral Colleges, 
but the suggestion is open to the same objections. Added to 
them is the danger of mushroom or make-believe associations 
suggesting their own nominees and creating confusion. 
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A third alteriiatA’:e' , -would be resex’vatioa of seats in Jdint 
Electorates. It iiiidoubtediy marks, an adyaiice on tlie present 
position but it is not altogether without objectionable features, 
in the total eleetox^ate the proportion of Depressed Class voters 
would be, small. And the fear is not umiatiirally entertained 
.that the candidates, who would fill .the reserved seats would in 
reality ' be, the nominees of the m.ajority of the electorate. The 
.coiistitiieneies being predominantly caste-Hindii, no one could 
hope to get elected who did not pander to or at least respect 
caste prejudices. Again a Depressed Class member elected on 
the strengtli of caste Hindu votes would not be beholden to his 
commiinit.y. There is thus the danger of the seats being occu- 
pied by the dummies of the higher castes. Such a result would 
largely nullify the power granted to the Depressed Glasses in 
the shape of the franchise. Joint electorates if they are to work 
siiccessfully require broadmindedness on the part of the majority 
.comniuiiity. It is my view that to-day such a favourable atmo- 
sphere does not exist. 

The following evidence of the Depressed Classes Deputation 
before the Joint Conference in Bengal on January 21st, 1929, 
will clear the position : — 

Q. 201. Is it not a fact that there are half-a-dozen De- 
pressed Classes men who are members of the Pi*o\incial 
Council here in Bengal ?— -A. No, we have one noniinated 
and two elected only, and those two came in with the other 
people. 

Q. 202. Are not those two helping you f — A. No, not in 
the least. 

Q. 203. Why f — A. Because the^y came in with the ea.ste 
Hindus. 

Q. 204. You mean because they came into the Coiiiieii 
with the support of the caste Hindus ? — A. Yes. 

205. And therefore they are subservient to the caste 
Hindus there ? — A. 'Yes. 

Q. 206. And they are not in a position to help you f — 
A. Not at all. 

The creation of Separate Electorates is the only other iiieans 
which can ensure direct election and at the same time secure 
adequate protection. ObjectionSj both theoretical and practical, 
are raised against the demand for separate electorates. But on 
closer examination they could be found to be not insurmount- 
able and since the demand for it is only for a tem])orary i^eriorl 
even these objections lose their validity. Theoretically it is 
pointed out that separate electorates tend to perpetuaie 
enees and hinder the growth of nationalism, Thei'e is weight 
in the objection but it is more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages secured under it. Separate electorates are not new 
to the Indian constitution. The Muslims, the Sikhs. Indian 
Dhristians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans possess them and 
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they have given these communities a sense of security which 
alone has made ail talk of advance possible. The peculiar 
position of the Depressed Classes to-day demands that their 
interests have to be protected against their Hindu co-reiigioiiists. 
In a common electorate where the voters were actuated by 
common interests division will follow opinions about the merits^ 
of the issues involved. But where conflict of interests is involved 
the voting will go by interests. When the existence of the con- 
flict is accepted, it is clear that minority interests wiir never 
succeed in getting representation. The voter who happened to 
belong to the minority community would feel that his vote was 
being thrown away. He wmuld even refuse to exercise his 
franchise when he is certain that the dice is already loaded 
against him. The resulting insecurity will not conduce to eoiu- 
munal harmony. Where he is afforded the x>^‘^>tection of sepa-' 
rate electorates this danger disappears. He is sure that who- 
ever wins the election has been elected on the eommmiity\s own 
votes and not by the votes of the caste Hindus. The vote would 
thus secure a value in his eye and woitld give him a sense of 
security. Political education would then be more rapid and the 
creation of sufficient self-confidence in the community would 
soon render the artificial x^rotection unnecessary. The practical 
objections are less weighty. It is said that the creation of 
separate electorates is an impossible task as it is not possible' 
to demarcate the Depressed Classes exactly in each provinee. 
This is hardh" convincing. The existence of these classes is 
X)roved beyond doubt. All that is necessary is that the Pro- 
vincial Cxovernments should prepare the complete lists of classes 
who according to local Custom’ and nsage come under the category 
of Untouchables and carve out eonstitnencies for them. Such 
lists have already been prepared by the Governments in furnish- 
ing the information asked for by the late Lala Lajpat Rai. A 
suggestion was made that if it was known that Depressed Classes 
were being given special repi*esentatidn then there would be a 
scramble among some of the higher classes to get listed under the' 
term Depressed ’ h This can hardly be so. It is inconceivable' 
that for the sake of a vote any caste Hindu will be anxious to 
enrol himself in the Depressed Classes: Register. Untoiiehables 
live apart from others and there is no possibility of mixing the 
Untouchable and the Touchable. The next objection is that 
there are not sufficient voters, and that even the small number' 
is so seattered as to make the task of carving out constituencies 
w^ell-iiigh impossible. Pull data concerning the voters and how 
they are scattered has not been made available by all the 
Governments. The Madras Government, however, have given 
the whole data and an examination of the same shows that the 
difficulty is only imaginary. 

Under the present electoral qualifications the Depressed Classes- 
in the Madras Presidency have 56,756 votes ; the Muhammadans 
in Madras Presidency have 63,626 votes ; Indian Christians 



Jiave 24,860 votes ; and Anglo-Indians have 2,816 votes. Con* 

■ .stitneneies have been carved out for the Muhammadans, : Iiidiaii 
Christians and Anglo-Indians in the Madras Presidency ; and 
they secure representation by election. The Muhanimadans, 
with a voting strength of 63,626, elect 13 ; the Indian Christians, 
with 24,860 votes, elect 7 ; the Anglo-Indians, with 2,816 votes, 
elect one. On the other hand, though the Depressed Classes 
have a voting strength of 56,756 this privilege is denied to them 
and their representation is secured by nomination. 

The Reforms Officer of the Madras Government has supplied 
the Indian Statutory Commission with a statement showing the 
total number of Depressed Class voters in each District of the 
Madras Presidency (vide his letter of 25 1 28th February, 1929). 
Prom this statement we find the voting strength of the Depressed 
Glasses in Cuddapah, South Kanara, Malabar and Nilgiris is 
under 500 ; in Bellary, Coimbatore, Kurnool and Madras it is 
between 500 and 1,000 ; in Anantapore, North Arcot, CMttoor, 
Godavari West, Ramnad, Salem, Tanjore and Trichinopoly it 
it between 1,000 and 2,000 ; in South Arcot, Chingleput, Gan- 
jam, Guntur, Kistna, Nellore and Tinnevelly it is between 
2,000 and 3,000 ; in Madura it is between 3,000 and 4,000 : in 
Godavari East it is between 4,000 and 5,000 ; and in Vizagapa- 
tani it is over 15,000. The total for the 26 districts is 56,756. 
This is with reference to the present restricted franchise. If 
the present franchise is enlarged, then there would be a rise 
in their voting strength. 

Prom the above facts and figures it is very clear that the 
Government of Madras would experience no greater adminis- 
trative difficulty in forming constituencies for the Depressed 
Classes than is experienced in making similar arrangements for 
the Muhammadans, Indian Christians, and Anglo-Indians. So, 
even if the., present franchise is maintained, it would certainly 
be possible to provide separate constituencies for the Depressed 
Classes in the Madras Presidency. . 

The Bengal Government, on page 11 of the Report on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 1921-27, have 
:given this map 
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This shows the concentration or the density of the Depressed 
■Classes population in the various Districts or Divisions of Bengal, 
and the map gives a very clear idea as to the formation of 
Separate Constituencies for the Depressed Classes in Bengal. In 
the Committee I proposed Separate Electorates for the Depressed 
Classes in Bengal. Four members of the Committee voted for 
Separate Electorates and the other four voted against it. 

In this connection let me quote what the Minority Report 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
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Sapru, Sir P. S. Sivasawamy Iyer, Mr. M.. A. Jiimali and Div 
E. P. Paranjpj^e says on this question. , It, says , : 

As regards the represe^ntation of the Depressed and 
working classes, we are of the opinion that the correct 
principle to follow would be to lower the franchise so as 
to give them a chance, through the open door of election 
in general electorates ; but where practical coiisiderations- 
point to a different conclusion, we would suggest that for 
the next few years only special constituencies might be 
formed for tlieni.’’ (Report of the Reforms Enquiry Coiii- 
mittee‘— page 180 (c).) 

In finally deciding this question, our Committee have recmir 
mended Separate Electorates in the Madras Pres§dene3=' for ten 
years and Reservation of seats in Joint Electorates in the other 
provinces. I wanted separate electorates for ten years- 
in all provinces. My colleagues were more impressed 
wfith the objections against the proposal but in the 
case of Madras three reasons seem to have induced 

them to give in. The Government of Madras themselves 
had admitted that separate constituencies were possible in 
certain instances ; there is a sufficiently large number of voters 
and the carving out of the necessary constituencies also has been 
shown to be possible. Finally, they were agreed that the caste 
differences were most acute in the Southern Presidency and that 
some protection (as is afforded by separate electorates) was: 
necessary. There can be little doubt that a common electoral 
roll should be the ideal and that it must be reached as early 
as possible. I hold that separate electorates for a liiiiitecl period 
will give the necessary political education and self-confidence., 
to enable the -weaker elements to come into the common roil 
of their own consent. It is not the aim of the Depressed Classes 
to develop separateness of interests ,* on the other hand, they 
wish to lose their sense of separateness. It is really in the hands 
of the caste Hindu electors as to how long the Depressed Classes 
would wish to claim protection. If the working of joint elector- 
ates in the other provinces shows that they in no way jeopardise* 
the interests, of the Depressed Classes that would quicken the 
abandonment of separate electorates.. If, on 'the other hand,.. 
the fears that the Untouehables would be swamped proves true,- 
then, the protection afforded to- them in .Madras.- would have to- 
be extended- to the. -other provinces.. 
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The Bepresentation of the Depressed Classes as recommended 
by the Indian Central Com/mittee. 


No. 

1/11. 

1 

j. 

! 

i 

Legislatures. 

I 

Total 

Population. 

Population 
of Depressed 
Classes. 

Total 
Number 
of Seats 
allotted. 

Total 
Number 
of Seats 
' for the ■ 
Depressed . 

Classes. 

1 

Madras 

42 millions 

6| millions 

150 

14 ' 

2 

Bombay 

16 

i| „ 

114 


. 3 

Bengal 

45 

114 „ 

200 

8 

■ 4 

United Provinces 

47 

13 

182 

10 


U. P. Second 
Chamber. 



50 

.2 . . 

5 

Punjab 

20 

■ ^ » 

150 

6 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

33 

^ )9 

150 

6 

7 

Central Provinces 

12 

2| 

120 

8 

8 

Assam 

7 „ 

14 

75 

9t 

9 

Burma 


, , 


10 

N.-W. Frontier 




j 

11 

Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

> 

246 

444 

ZOO 

i 

1 12 

! 


* Calculated on the population basis. 

t Includes seats for the backward classes and the indigenous primitive 
races. 


Next to the question of electorates is the question of, franchise. 
Owing to their low economic condition and their illiteracy the 
voting ratio of the Depressed Classes is extremely small in 
proportion to their population ratio. In the province of Madras 
their population is six and a half millions and the number of 
voters is 56,756. 

There is no reason to believe that the position of the Depressed 
Classes in the other provinces is above that in Madras and 
on that assumption we could see how little political power they 
possess. The need therefore is to lower the franchise. The 
lowering of the franchise would not only add to tiie number of 
voters but also increase the voting ratio. The Committee have 
at present recommended doubling the electorate but the process 
of enlarging the electorate must be carried on till it embraces the 
whole adult population in the country both male and female. 

The position in regard to the Public Services also calls for 
immediate remedies. The real nature of the grievances which 
the Depressed Class candidates suffer from I have already indi- 
cated. While their present position entitles them to preferential 
treatment, their actual experience has been the other way. Even 
when possessing the necessary qualifications their claims have 
been overlooked because of the superstition of IJntoucliahility. 
Under the guise of administrative convenience, departmental 
heads in the various provinces have not hesitated to nullify 
section 96 of the Government of India Act, 1919, that no 
native- of British India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
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thereiiij siiall, by reason only of his religion, place of birthj 
descent, eoloniy or aiw of them, be disabled from holding any 
office under the Crown in India and the assurance contained 
in the Queen proclamation that no person shall be disqualified 
from any post by reason of his birth. This should not be per- 
mitted to eoiitinue any longer and I trust that the Fimdaiiieiital 
Eights declaration we are recommending shall be fully observed 
and guarantee the members of the Depressed Classes the enjoy- 
ment of their legitimate civic and political rights. The fact that 
social prejudice exists should not serve as an excuse to brush 
aside their claims. Efficiency cannot be overlooked but to admit 
the claims of social prejudice is downright reaetionarisni. Gov- 
ernment service in India carries a dignity unknown in the 
West and authority invests it with a prestige Vvhieh acts as a 
powerful antidote against social prejncliee. A Depressed Class 
lawyer or doctor could be boycotted and driven out of the pro- 
fession by a concerted campaign but a Depressed Class Deputy 
Collector or Police Superintendent cannot be got rid of so easily. 
His position and opx)ortnnities of service u'ill largely contribute 
to the disappearance of untonehability in tlie circle in which He 
moves. In the general campaign against this evil this aid 
cannot be overlooked. Tbe Public Services Commission with 
the Central Government, as also with the various Provincial 
Governments, must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of recrniting for the Services. The Commissions them- 
selves must contain members of the Depressed Classes, who could 
see the claims of the community where ]>roperiy safeguarded. 
By way of administrative measures Government could carry 
through much ameliorative work. In the matter of education, 
sanitation and medical relief, facilities should be provided in the 
shape of seliolarsliips and special grants. Government should 
sternly discourage the idea of segregation in schools and should 
withdraw recognition from such schools as recognise nntoiich- 
ability. Village Co-operative Societies and Panchayats as well 
as the various Local Boards and ^Municipal Councils must be 
compelled to make adequate provision for the representation of 
the Depressed Classes. Eemembering that the De])i‘essed Classes 
are mostly identified with agriculture, steps must be taken to 
ensure them fair economic coiiditions. Fixity of tenure and a 
fair living wage must be guaranteed by law and the necessary 
legislation should be taken in hand without delay in the various 
provinces. Many of these Classes contain fine material for the 
Army, and a liberal recruitment from them would considerably 
enhance the prestige of the community and also relieve the pres- 
sure on agricultural labour. Finally I would urge that in every 
future investigation, political or economic, the Depressed Classes 
should be properly represented. In the past their claims have 
been persistently overlooked. The various Commissions and 
Committees in recent years did not number any Untouchable 
among their members. But when the present Statutory Com- 
mission was constituted Lord Birkenhead, tlie then Secretary 
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of State for India, explaining the difficulties in the •way of 
appointing Indians on the Commission pointed out the various 
interests that had to be represented and mentioned specially the 
Depressed Classes when he said, ' ^ Let me take another ease 
of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast population, 
even in relation to the number wdth whiclv we are dealing, a 
population of 60,000,000 people in India, of the depressed classes. 
Their condition is not quite as terrible, not quite as poignant 
as it has been in the past, but it is still terrible and poignant. 
They are repelled from all social intercourse. If they come 
between the gracious light of the sun and one who despises them, 
the sun is disfigured for that man for they cannot drink at the 
public wmter supply, they must make diversions of miles in 
order to satisfy their thirst, and they are tragically known, and 
they have been known for generations, as ^ IJntouehables. ' 
There are 60,000,000 of them in India. Am I to have a repre- 
sentative of them upon this Commission ? Never, neA^er would I 
form a Commission, nor Avould any one in a democratic country, 
nor would my friends opposite recommend it, from AAdiich you ex- 
cluded a member of this class which, more than any other, re- 
quires representation, if you are indeed to put the matter to a 
mixed jury of the kind which I am indicating. ' ’ (Speech in the 
House of Lords on the 24th November, 1927). The thanks of 
the community are due to His Excellency Lord Ir-vvin for the 
watchful interest he has shown in getting them representation 
in the present Committee, The value of representation on such 
investigatory Committees could hardly he over rated. My own 
personal experience on the Committee has shoAvn that I have 
only to make known the facts and state m,y view to secure 
sympathetic recognition at the hands of most of my colleagues. 
The presence of a minority representative on a committee, even 
Avhere it does not succeed in securing all claims, prevents much 
unintentional injustice being done, by making known the true 
position. The question of communal harmony in a country like 
India Avhicli is so sharply dhdded is so important that I think 
that every effort must be concentrated in securing it. I vshoiild 
even venture to recommend that one of the Ministers of the 
future must make it his special concern and devote his activities 
to ensure communal justice. 

The peaceful progress of the IJntoiiehable Classes is a sine qua 
non of the orderly development of Indian Nationalism. Para- 
doxically as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and 
those AA’orking for their future, should be their abolition. They 
are an excretion of Hindu Society and they must aim at becom- 
ing one Avith it. The ideal should be to become not merely an in- 
tegral part of it blit to become an indistinguishable part. In- 
deed the restoration of civic and political rights in a measure 
is vouchsafed to them by alien religious (European) missionaries, 
but conversion can neA-er he and never ought to be a matter of 
polities. Peeent research has indicated tliat T'^ntouehability 1ms 
but shadowy support iii ancient Hindu scriptures and that its 
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strengtli liesin observance and the latter day smiritis. Now that 
the recognition has come that Untonchability is a blot on 
Hinditisin it must be the work of every one eoncerned in the 
welfare of the Depressed Classes to spread and strengthen the 
idea. Whatever could be done by legislation or administrative 
ineasiirevS to remove the false idea about the saiietity of the 
custom will help in the regenex*ation of these Classes. First 
attempts at reclamation of the Depressed Classes were made by 
the European Christian Missionaries, Though Untouehability 
is as old as Hinduism no protestants ever arose in that fold to 
denounce its evil effects. A faint attempt seems to have been 
made when the Vaishnavite reformer, Sri Rramaniija, sought to 
recruit his disciples from these Classes also but the attempt died 
with him. The majority of Hindus realised the enormity of the 
custom only when they saw what a handicap the existence of the 
Classes was in the path of democratic self-government. British 
administrators have all along been struck with the peculiar dis- 
abilities of these ITntouchables and had been doing their best 
to ameliorate their sufferings. But Governments have always 
to look to the preservation of peace, and no great measure 
of reform could be enforced since caste prejudices were 
strong. Slore and more as democracy was accepted as the 
political idea tlie various political parties in the country began 
to display an active interest in the amelioration of the Depressed 
Classes. Individual social reformers had been ploughing their 
lonely furrows but it was only with the growing interest taken 
by the political parties, desire for reform became general. When 
the Non-Braliinin Party was started in 1917, Dr. T. M. Nair 
placed the removal of Untouehability in the forefront of his 
political programme, Later, under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Congress took up the question, and though there has 
been little in the shape of practical achievement there is no 
doubt the propaganda carried on has made progress in the future 
easier. A most hopeful sign is the praeticai unanimity with 
which educated Hindu India has come to coiideiiin the practice. 
Hindu leaders like the late Lala La j pat Eai and Pandit Madan 
l\lohan Mala viva have thrown their "weight on the side of reform. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru recognises in his All Parties Conference 
Eeport '‘that the Hindus are chiefly responsible for this 
suppression of a large class. And Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru once 
aptly remarkeil, I do say what is my most sincere conviction, 
that unless you are able to solve your own social problems about 
the Depressed Classes and the Untouchables, I do not see any 
real prospect for real genuine constitutional advance, and any 
constitution that you may get will certainly not arouse any 
interest in me, because I do feel, howsoever good, howsoever per- 
fect, howsoever ideal your constitution may be, unless you have 
got the support of the minorities and unless you command the 
confidence of those whom in your vanity you may describe as 
Depressed Classes, your constitution will not be worth a day^s 
purchase.'" 
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Tlie following resolutions passed by the Hindu Malia Sablia 
at its session in Jubbnlpore in April, 1928, are a elear indica- 
tion of tlie aw’^akeiiiiig of the Hindu social eonseienee 

t i Tliis Hindu Maba Sabba declares tliat the so-called Un- 
toucliabies havb equal rights with other Hindus to study in 
X^^^blic schools, to take water from public ■\¥elis and other 
sources of drinking wmter, to sit with others in public meet- 
ings and to walk on public roads. The Maba Sabha calls 
upon all Hindus to remove such restrictions as nia3^ be exist- 
ing anjwvhere at present in the way of the so-called Un- 
touchable Hindus exercising these rights. 

‘^2. This Maba Sabha declares .that the so-called Un- 
touchables are fulty entitled to have Dev Darslian, and the 
Maba Sabba calls upon all Hindus in general and all Hindu 
Sabhas in particular to provide the same facilities for Dev 
Darshaii to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindus. 

3. This Maha Sabha calls upon Pnrohits (Priests), 
barbers and washermen to offer their services to the so-called 
Untouchables also. 

‘^ 4. This Hindu Maha Sabha is of opinion that every 
Hindu to whatever caste he may belong has equal social 
and political rights. 

5. This Maha Sabha appeals to all Municipal Boards to 
provide healthj^ quarters to the so-called Untouchables, 
especialU" the sweepers, and directs the local branches of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha to draw special attention of their Local 
Boards towards this matter. 

‘‘ 6. This Maha Sabha looks upon the practice of nomina- 
tion of tlie representatives of the Depressed Classes bj’' the 
Goverjmient to t]ie Local Bodies, Provincial Councils and 
the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true in- 
terests of tlie country and considers that this practice will 
become a source of creating a great gnlf in the near future 
between other Hindus and the so-called Untouchable CUasses. 
In the opinion of the Maha Sabha the right course to stop 
this praeti.ee is to put forward and back proper candidates 
lieionging to the so-called Untouchable Classes to the elected 
bodies named above. ” 

But no amount of outside help or sjmipathy can hel]'j the 
Depressed classes if 111035 ^ did not possess within themselves 
the requisites for development. The necessary requisites 
the 3 ' do possess and their recent activities show that 
the spirit of pirogress though crippled is .not criisbed 
out of them. Wherever given an opportunity representatives 
of tlie Depressed Classes have always acquitted themselves w.ith 
credit and have proved worthp^ champions of their community’s 
progress, During m 3 ^ long service I have seen a great advance 
among the Depressed Classes, an advance to m 3 - mind greater 
than iias been made b}^ any other communitv' within the same 
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period . . . Your education is inereasing rapidly, ^ ^ said Bir^F. 
Sly, the Governor of Central Provinces to the Depressed Classes 
Deputation in 1924. The masses themselves are neither inert 
nor ineapabie of progress. It is true they are not eduealed in 
the eonveiitional sense and are not literate. But within the limits 
afforded to them they display wonderful native shrewdness and 
capacity for culture. India has not yet entered the era of in- 
dustriaiised agriculture, but observers have always noted the un- 
lettered Indian peasants’ (Depressed Classes) eleveriiess in the 
science of the seed, soil and seasons. Proper opportuiiities for 
education and acquaintance with modern machinery will improve 
the peasants’ usefulness and ensure their prosperity. Nor is 
theirs a tradition of illiteracy from times immemorial. Great 
].)oets and Saints have sprung from among them and enriched our 
literature and our heritage of song. In the foremost rank of 
Tamil poets stand Valluvar, Kapilar and the poetess Auvvai — all 
born among Untouchables. Saint Nandanar and Tiruppana;^avar 
and with them many others adorn the galaxy of devotees generally 
known as the Alwars and Nayanars, while Pavidas of Oudh, 
Chokha Mela of Maharastra and Thakiir of Bengal represent the 
tradition of devotion and learning in the North. In the limited 
sphere made possible to them the jmung men of these communi- 
ties have acquired literary education, and to-day there is a virile 
body of educated young men all over the country who form the 
nucleus of future progress. While the possibilities of orderly 
future development are indeed immense, at the same tiui <3 the 
danger of obstructing their progress cannot be overlooked. The 
Depressed Classes of India constitute what in modern political 
parlance is called the proletariat,” the class which labours witli- 
out enjoying the fruits of its toil. Everywhere in India tlu‘. Un- 
toiiehabie ploughs, sows and reaps, but only to hand over the pro- 
duce to his landlord. The Iron Law of w^ages has not yet gone 
out of vogue in India, and what the tiller gets is just what would 
keep the soul in the body. The questions which the poet 
addressed to the workers, ' Wherefore do you plough ? AUhere- 
fore do yoii sow ? ’’ can be addressed and addressee! with deadly 
effect to the Depressed Classes in India. Denied fair living "wage, 
denied legitimate opportunities of development, denied hopes of 
progress, those questions would arise among them naturally and 
no one should be prprised if they in their ignorance seek answer 
in violent revolutibn and in the wiping out of the ancient regime. 
By instinct and tradition the Depressed Classes are bound to 
peaceful pursuits. Hope has been reborn into them to-day and 
they have acquired new ambitions. Political and social con- 
ditions must be readjusted to accommodate their legitimate aspira- 
tioiis. And it is the task of the statesmen of the future to 
guarantee them w^ays and means of peaceful uplift. 


London, 

30th September, 1929. 


M. C. EAJAI:i 
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INTBODUCTION. 

The task remitted to the members of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee was clearly defined by the recent steps in the development 
of the Indian constitution. The goal of British policy in India 
was antlioritatively set forth in the Declaration of August 1917, 
repeated in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, and crystallised in 
the Proclamation of His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, in 
December of that year. That policy is 

the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration, and the gradual development of seif- 
governing institutioiis, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” 

It is for the members of the Central Committee to consider 
not the end of British policy in India ; that has been done ; but 
rather what form the responsible government to be clevehmed 
should take, and what immediate steps should be trodden to 
establish it. The actual terms of reference for our gnidclnce 
are : — 

to enquire into the working of the system of government, 
•^he growdh of education, and the development of representa- 
tive institutions in British India, and matters connected 
therewith, and the Commission shall report as to whetlier 
find to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein, 
ineliidiiig the question whether the establishment of .Second 
Chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

As tlie result of the voluminous evidence taken in India and 
in England, and the protracted discussions thereof, I find myself 
on many points, — some of them embodying important questions^ 
oC principle, — unable to accept the conclusions of my colleagues. 
It to me therefore that I shall make my vie^ws clearer if, 

instead of indicating in a report wdiich is not unanimous my own 
points of agreement and dissent, and the reasons therefor, I 
express ill the form of this separate Report my ow-n concdusions, 
based on the evidence and my knowdedge of the Indian situation. 
In so doing, I have preferred to avoid so far as possible matters 
of administrative detail wdiich can only be worked out by expeids, 
and I have confined my observations to broad questions of the 
policy and to the prind-i'iles wliich, I submit, should govern the 
action imperatively necessary to secure the harmonious develop- 
ment of India to the full Dominion status wliieh is so ardently, 
desired. 
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1. — The Need foe Reform. 

: . 0 

None wiio is acqnainted -with the present condition of India 
will be foiiiiii to question the urgent need of expanding the Indian 
.constitution in .order to meet the legitimate demand of all classes 
of her people. The reforms embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 'Were admittedly of a transient character, designed to 
bridge the space between the modified bureaucratic goveriiirieiit 
which preceded them, and the full responsibility to whieli they 
were directed. It is because it was a transitory constitution that 
the Statutoiy Commission was constituted, and we were inxdted to 
eo-operate with it. In the decade which has passed since that 
Act was passed, India has not stood at gaze any more than other 
parts of the world, yet despite the progress that has been made, 
India is not yet a real partner in the British Cominonwealtli. 
The dyarehieal system of administration which it set up in the 
Provinces is neither an efficient bureaucracy, nor a really re- 
sponsible government. The existence of the official lias 

prevented the evolution of the strong, organised political parties 
which are essential to the working of democratic eonstitutions. 
In the Central Legislatures, .opportunities of criticism, and even 
of obstruction, have been increased, mthout giving to the elected 
repr( sentatives of the people in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State that real sense of responsibility which alone can 
iiiduce sobriety of speech and action in politics. In eft'eet, the 
dyarehieal system in the Provinces, and the lack of any real 
responsibility in the Central Legislatures, have led to a sense of 
unreality in the working of the Act of 1919 which has had un- 
fortunate political consequences. The important Liberal Party 
in India feels that it can make no headway in the countr\' as 
long as it has no effective power to carry reforms on major 
questions ; it has become disheartened and alienated and inclined 
to retire altogether from participation in polities. It is therefore 
of the first importance so to develop the Indian constitution tha t 
ail men of experience, patriotism and goodwill shall feel that it 
is a matter of practical politics, as well as a public duty, to take 
an active part in the governance of their country. The National 
Pfirty, and the Swarajists, have adopted an attitude of frank and 
active hostility to the Government, and have won over a con- 
siderable number of impatient idealists who sometimes despair of 
attaining their objective by constitutional methods. The Extrente 
Wing in Indian politics, freed from all sense of real responsibility, 
more spectacular in its political programmes than it would other- 
wise be, has attracted the support of large numbers of the 
populace Avho are uneducated and politically inexperienced. The 
danger of this situation is obvious. Unless and until extremism 
is corrected by actual participation in the affairs of government, 
and the responsibility which invariably accrues from this sobering 
experience, it tends to drift into more and more violent forms of 
political action, if indeed it does not become revolutionary in its 
ideas. 



^ T?liere are further reasons why no time should be lost in boldly 
expanding the Indian constitution in the direction of Mi re- 
sponsible gOYernment. No one who loves his country and desires 
•to serve it can fail to be appalled at the growth of communalism 
in India^ which, whilst perhaps most marked in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, is pervading in a most deplorable degree 
every phase of the national life. A determined effort must be 
made to scotch this evil before it becomes ineradicable. There is 
the widespread feeling that Indian industry stands in need of 
more systematic encouragement from the Government, and of 
protection from the competition of foreign countries who work 
within high tariff walls, and often with direct State assistance. 
The Land Revenue Policy stands in need of reconsideration, so as 
ito develop the agricultural 'wealth of the land, for agriculture is, 
and for generations must remain, the staple industry of the 
Indian people. Military expenses still absorb too large a pro- 
portion of the limited resources of the community. The cause 
of social reform must necessarily lack legislative support when the 
■Government is pledged to strict neutrality. For all these, and 
many other reasons into 'which there is no need to enter here, 
I am convinced that there can be no improvement in the political 
situation in India unless the constitution is radically developed in 
the direction of real responsibility, both in the Provinces and in 
the Central Government, '^vith due precaution to secure the 
stability of the administration, and peace, order and good 
government. 

In advancing the concrete proposals which follow, I shall first 
discuss the position in the Provinces, because it is the Provincial 
adniinistrations, rather than the Central Government, which 
come into closest contact with the lives of the people and where 
the most rapid advance to full responsibility can immediately be 
made. There are, of course, considerable differences between 
province and province, and exact details in regard to each pro- 
vince can be worked out only with special attention to such local 
characteristics. There are ho'v^^ever certain problems common 
'to all. Before outlining my proposals in regard to the future 
constitution of the Provincial Governments, it is desirable to 
examine these common problems, the most important of which 
are communal representation, the franchise, the protection of 
minorities, and the transfer of /^ reserved ’’ subjects, especially 
the transfer of Law and Order, to popular control. 

The keynote to all my proposals is the immediate establish- 
ment of full provincial autonomy and responsibility under con- 
ditions which will guarantee the security and stability 
‘Of the administration. The experience of every country 
■riiows that the greatest weakness in any form of government is 
the power of criticism without the onus of executive responsibility 
for that criticism. Wherever this system has been attempted it 
has failed. I am fully aw^are that there are certain risks attach- 
ing to these proposals. There are risks in every form of human 



goverBiiieiit. But I am convinced that 'tliere 'is far less risk, in 
boldly .aclvaiiciiig*. towa-rds- the goal marked out for.' us,' than in 
temporary expedients which satisfy-, nobody and lead nowhere 
that the surest means of establishing -political peace and eon- 
tentiiient in India, lie in ■ establishing ■ at once, in the fullest,- 
possible -inamier, .real and, eifective responsibility’, in the eon- 
Meiice that it will rally all -the best' elements in the country to- 
the goveriiiiieiit , and induce wisdom in' the exercise of these 
powers .from the veiw obligations which they involve. ^ Turning' 
from the Provineiai to the Central 'Government, my. proposals 
involve the establishment of a very 'wide degree of -responsibility 
under eonclitions securing- the safety of the majestic fabric- o.f - the 
'adininistratioii, ' covering "every 'br'anch of the'- administration ex- 
cept' Defence, , PoTeign Affairs -and the Po.litic-ai - Eelations with 
the Indian States, where for special reasons temporary measures^ 
are needed to meet present difficulties, but these reservations 
should be feniporary only, and these branches of the adiiiinistra- 
tion should, in course of time, pass under the control of the 
legislatures. 

II. — The Provincial Governments. 

The goal at which we are aiming is the establishment of full 
provincial autonomy and responsibility. Therefore I recommend 
that the distinction between - * Reserved and Transferred 
subjects should be completely abolished. There should be a 
homogeneous and unitary government, entirely responsible under 
the Governor for the whole provineiai administration. No re- 
servations whatsoever should be maintained, ancl department 
of Law and Order should pass under the eontrol of Ministers, 
and through Ministers: to the Legislative Councils, in commoii 
yvith the other bran dies of the administration. Responsible 
government, without -respoiisibility for law and order, would be a 
contradietioii in terms. 

I quite recognise the fundamental importaiiee of tills fiuietioii 
of government. The rule of law is ''the most cherish eel posses- 
sion of free peoples. Unless' the - King^s ' writ runs without 
hesitation throughout the length and breadth of th.o laiirL there 
must be a rule of no law ’’ which would be fatal to our 
liberties. I quite recognise that at a time like this, when enm- 
miinal feeling is so deplorably rife, and when Labour is being 
driven into violent courses under the instigation of foreign com- 
munists, and when our provincial legislatures will be new to 
full . responsibility, certain apprehensions are entertained lest 
this burden should be too heavy for our Provinces firmly to bear. 
I do not hold this view, neither do the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, nor of the Government of the Punjab (with 
certain mocliffeations) nor do all the Members of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

T recommend that this policy should be made of general 
application throughout India. It has been suggested that whilst 
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some Provinces are ripe for this responsibility, there are others 
where special circumstances make it desirable to reserve Ljaw* 
and Order for the present. If, owing to local conditions, any 
Pro\dnce should feel that it is undesirable immediately to trans- 
fer Law and Order, the wishes of that Province should be 
respected and Law and Order - ^ reserved ’’ for the time being. 
But I wish to emphasise that if and when this course is followed, 
it should be an individual and temporary expedient to meet special 
and transient conditions. My view is that true responsibility 
and stability are most likely to be ensured where the sense of 
responsibility is fullest, and that can only be gained where such 
an essential function of government as the preservation of Law 
and Order is under popular control. Moreover, any marked 
differentiation betAveen province and province' is bound to pro- 
duce jealousy ; I cannot think that any province will be long 
content to rest under the stigma that it is not ready to shoulder 
a burden which is confidently borne by its neighbours. 

If any is anxious lest in Provinces where there is a Hindu 
majority, or a Moslem majority, the rights of the minority, 
whichever it may happen to be, will be insecure with this 
transfer of Law and Order to popular control, my answer is that 
with responsibility fully conferred under the conditions which 
I shall outline, there must inevitably grow up an increasing 
sense of the imperative necessity of the impartial administra- 
tion of justice in the interests of the whole community. After 
all, Hindus and Moslems alike are Indians, both vitally eoii- 
cerned in the peace and prosperity of the land in which they 
dwell. Their real interests, apart from gusts of communal 
passion, are identical. Therefore I cannot agree that such an, 
apprehension, where it may exist, should divert us from the 
path we are resolved to tread, or weigh with us in the final 
recommendations which we are making. 

But I recommend that the transfer of Law and Order should 
be accompanied by two conditions essential to secure the 
stability we have in view : they are the placing of the judiciary 
under the control of the High Courts, and the appointment of a 
Head of the Police force from the All India Services to assist 
the Minister in cliarge of this portfolio. 

The complete independence of the judiciary from any possi- 
bility of any political control or bias is the hailmark of a 
constitutional State. IHy recommendation is that the iMinist'or 
for Law and Order should be freed from the eojitrol of the 
judiciary which should be vested in the jurisdiction of the Ilia'h 
Coiirts, and through them be made directly responsible to the 
Crown. To the High Courts should be entrusted the full ad- 
ministration of the judicial seiwiees, including the District and 
Sessions Judges, the Sub- Judges, and the Courts of Small 
Causes, or in effect, the whole of the judiciary thi*oiighout the 
provinces. This will definitely secure that the administration 
of law eaiiiiot be affected by any, political coniplexioii of the 



Legislative Couneii, or of the Minister in .charge of . Law and^ 
Order, and will guarantee that complete independence of the 
Judiciary which is essential if confidence in its impartiality’ is. 
everywhere to be felt. ■ 

.I/also recomiiiend that the heads of the Provincial Police" 
•Force should he members of the All India Services, because that 
will guarantee their complete freedom from any trace of 
Provincial partieularism or communalism, and bring to the 
control of the Department the wide official outlook whieli comes 
from membership of and experience in the superior services. 
It has been argued that the transfer of Law and Order will be 
inconiplete, even a sham, if the Minister in charge is to work 
through an officer of this calibre. I cannot agree. The tradi- 
tion of the All India Services is one of complete loyalty to those 
set in authority over them, and I have no doubt that the Heads 
of the Police so ax)pointed will be fully loyal to the Government 
and the Ministers they serve. The danger of encroaching on 
the authority of the Minister is illusory, and the advantages 
of securing the freedom of the Police from any suspicion of 
communal bias are so great that this measure should be one 
of the conditions of the general transfer of Law and Order which 
I recommend. 

Kor should it in any circumstances be circumscribed, as pro- 
posed in Bengal, by the appointment of a small Advisory Com- 
mittee to work -with a Minister in charge of this important 
subject. The administration of Law and Order is an essential 
function of Government, and cannot be qualified by or referred 
to any subordinate outside authority. The estalilisliment of 
sueii an authority would weaken and not strengthen the hands 
of the Minister in charge ; in eases of emergency it would 
paralyse his action when effective measures were imperatively' 
called for, and it is essential in my view that the Minister of 
Law and Order should have full and unqualified responsibility 
in his own Department. 

Neither can I agree with the recommendation of the econ- 
mittee appointed by the Bombay Legislative Council that tlie 
time is not yet ripe for the transference of Law and Order to 
the control of Ministers in the Bombay Presidency. Admittedly 
the problems raised by the Hindii-Moslem feuds present great 
difficulties, but they should be faced, and the Lealslative 
Council of the Bombay Presidency is as well, if not better, 
equipped to face them than any other. The Presidency contains 
the largest commercial community and one of the wealthiest 
commercial cities in the Indian Empire. Its population com- 
prises a large body of people of high intelligence, trained in 
political affairs. MoreoA^er, the City of Bombay is the most 
eosrnopolitau in TncHa, and in my opinion it is essential that the 
Legislative Council assume the administration of Law and Order 
immediately. There is no risk in it doing so if the trails ferenee‘ 
is accompanied by the conditions I have outlined. 
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The Franchise and the Electorates, 

Tlie question of the franchise is of filndamental importance*. 

It is from the electorate that a constittitional government draws- 
the >streiigth it possesses and the authority it wields. I am of 
opinion that no case has been made out for the extension of the 
franchise at present^ and that the balance of argument is against 
it. Under the sj^'stem of administration proposed, greater 
responsibilities 'svill devolve upon the government than ever 
before, and it is imperative that the electorate shall be capable 
of understanding the value and use of the vote. 

All experience goes to show that the extension of the franchise 
should keep pace with, but not go ahead of, the spread of 
education and the development of political knowledge. In 
Great Britain it was a very gradual process covering a long 
period of time. In 1832 only 3 per cent, of the popiilation were 
enfranchised ; 9 per cent, in 1868 and 16 per cent, in 1884. 
Since the introduction of the Eeforms in India there has been 
no such change in the educational knowledge, econoniic eondi- 
tions and political experience of the people as would make i; 
desirable to lower the franchise. Even in the Boinl)a\' 
Presidency it is calculated that only two-thirds of the present 
electorate are literate. If the franchise were still further 
lowered it would inevitably mean the transfer of power to the 
illiterate and the inexperienced, and wmild tend to exclude from 
the Legislature men with a sense of responsibility and experi- 
ence of administration. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that certain classes, unfavourably placed in the present 
franchise seheme. are to have seats reserved for them so that 
tbeir interests will be in no danger of being neglected. To my 
mind the franchise shoiiid remain substantially as at present, 
which, roughly speaking, gives the vote to 6.4 per cent, of the 
adult population of British India. 

I am strongly opposed to giving the Provincial Legislative 
Councils power to alter the franchise until the expiration of a 
stated period of timev more particularly because I do not pro- 
pose the establishment of Second Chambers in any Province.- 
This limitation of their powers would probably be welcomed by 
them in the present disturbed state of politics, as it would relieve 
them of the cniis of resisting any popular but uneonsidered 
demand. An examination of all the evidence placed before the 
Committee lias given me the impression that none of the various 
Provinces is wholeheartedly in favour of the extension of the 
franchise at present, and those who propose it, do so with mis- 
giving. The proposal to double the electorate is as far as most 
of them have gone, and even that might not have been put 
forward without the accompaniment of Second Chambers. 

The Legislative Councils should, however, be empowered to 
increase the franchise by not more than one fourth of the adult 
population at the expiry of each two terms of their (existence, 
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providmg .that the present qualifications for candidates is not 
lowered. The extension of education should make this franchise 
proportionate to the number, of educated people in India, and 
• would permit of adult suffrage at. the end of eight terms of the 
.new: Gouiieils, if desired. The . new, Indian Goveriiiiients. witii 
their vastly increased .responsibilities, can in iny opinion be 
iiiiich more’ securely based on the mtelligenee and experiei'L*e 
of The few than on the illiteracy .and inexperience of 

l7iMreC:t Elections. 

I am opposed to the pri.nciple of indirect elections, at least in 
the Provinces. The educative value of the vote is of great im- 
portance, and direct elections awaken a political eonscioiisneDS 
and compel the people to organise for political purposes. When 
the constituencies are large and the elections direct, candidates 
can be selected on their merits. If a secondary electorate tlirougli 
electoral colleges were introduced, representatives would be 
selected for their local influence ; the members collectively would 
be guided by personal rather than political considerations ; and a 
much greater opportunity would be given for graft. In a 
country where there are divisions like caste or commiiiiities, 
there is the possibility in small constituencies of a wide political 
outlook being lost in a parochial or communal feeling. If 
electoral colleges were established, influences other than 
political would be likely to sway the electors and there would be 
a slackening of interest in political questions. Electoral colleges 
also prevent the emergence of well organised political parties, 
as in England, and the creation of such parties is in my opinion 
essential to the firm establishment of responsible government. 
Elections should therefore be direct as at present. 

Qualification of Memhet'S. 

I recommend that the residential qualification for inembors 
should be removed as it has not resulted in the return of the 
best men from the districts. The leading men in the large 
cities are drawn from the districts and many of them rotaiii 
homes in their own area and exercise great power and iiitiuenee 
there. There is no reason why such men, fully qualiihai to 
contribute to the successful working of the constitution, should 
be deprived of the opportunity of rep resei] ting their native 
district, because they have removed elsewhere for Imsiiiess or 
other reasons. The argument that they would nor be in toueli 
with the needs of the mofussii is not sound. Ovring to tlie 
.structure of the social system in India, the man wlio^ migrate.^ 
to a presidency town has to maintain constant touch with livi 
own people and his own district, and in any ease a candidate 
who sought to represent a constituency %vould l)e obliged to nurse 
it and keep in contact with it. In England candidates who are 
defeated in one constituency can seek a seat elsewhere, and it 
has been found a useful and convenient practice. It 'will be 
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impossible to establish this wholesome usage in India unless 
the residential qualification is removed. 

Joint verMis Comm 

Bound up .with the question of the franchise is the nature of 
the constituencies. In India .. electorates are of two kinds — 

^ cominunal and general. The former were established for the 
protection of the interests, real or supposed, of particular 
classes. 

It is my emphatic opinion that joint electorates should be 
universally established. In. no circumstances what&ver am I 
prepared to agree to the perpetuation of commnnal elect onites^ ' 
either for Mahommedans or Europeans or any other bod-py Or to 
any exiensio7i of Communal electorates at the presemt stage. 

Perhaps the most distressing* feature of our political develop* 
nient since 1921 has been the growth of coiimiiinal jealousy and 
consequent eoinmiinal trouble.. There runs througii Indian 
Bociety to-day' a series of cleavages^ — of origin, race and caste — 
wliicii constantly threaten its stability. The two conimiinities, 
IMahoinmedan and Hindu,: are in a state of periietiial opposition 
Avliieh blazes periodically, into actual hostilities. The rivaliy has 
assumed grievous proportions in recent years. The political 
'agreement for tiie division ■ of power kiiowii as , the , Lucknow 
'Pact of 1916 put a .certain eiieek on tills ■ rivnlry, but 'since the 
. a'i):pointinent oi the Simon. Commissio'ii tlie .struggle lias been 
intensified and i'.as developed into , a race for power. It is 
<lil'iicult to say to vehat extent these exlilbitioiis of, coiiimimal 
jealousy have been natural and gpontai'H'*ous, a;ncl to what extent 
they been wmrked up by the more irres])onsible section of 
the Indian Pres>s. In any case they cannot be ignored. 

An extended trial of communal eieetorate-s has done nothing 
to diminish friction. Originally created for the protection of 
minorities, these separate electorates have become a menace to 
the State. They hinder national development by preventing the 
formation of a national consciousness. . They are the negation 
of responsible government, klinorities protected by eommiinal 
electorates fast become ' x^i'ivileged castes, with interests diverse 
from those of the people as a wiiole. Whetlier formed for 
religions, racial, cultural or historical reasons, they foster a 
narrow^ outlook. Memhers of these protected minorities settle 
into satisfied seeiirity. They need make no effort tcwards politi- 
cal eompromi.'^e, nor can they be spurred to national endeavour. 
Their divided allegiance is fatal to the intere.sts of India as a 
nation.""' ' ' ■ ■ " 

Separate electorates have done nothing to mitigate communal 
susx>icion. The Mahommedans fear that tlie Hmdus wdll thrust 
their nominees iqoon them under any system of joint electorates. 
It would he equally true to say that the Mahommedans will in 
such conditions imT3cse their nominees upon the Hindus. Such 
. . . ■" 
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fears are groundiess. I am convinced that once Joiiit electorates 
are established' it will be found, that, as in , E'ligland, an elected 
member will consider himself the representative of all his con- 
stituents whatever their race or religion. There will be a rapid 
awakening of political intelligence and these petty suspicions will 
disappear. There are over 70 million i^Iahommedans in India. 
It is idle to suppose that a great nation like India can flourish 
unless religious tolerance is learned ; it will be impossible in 
practice to override, or to neglect, the just interests of such a 
great community as the I^Iahommedans. 

Y\"e are, however, aiming at political contentment, progress 
and security, and I recognise that if a joint electorate is forced 
on the Mahommedans, and if an overwhelming majority of them 
are against it, this may render the working of the new CTOvern- 
ment difficult. As it is desirable to mobilise behind the constitu- 
tion the widest possible measure of public support, I am, for this 
purpose only, prepared to accept modified communal electorates, 
on certain conditions. That is to say, I agree to retain the sepa- 
rate electorates for a period of five years, if it is provided by 
statute that, at the end of that period, the joint electorates come 
automatically and universally into force. In other words, in 
order to satisfy the apprehension of the Mahommedan coniniii- 
nity, they will* retain eommnnal representation on the present 
scale all over the country for five years, after which period they 
will be allocated a reservation of seats on a population basis in the 
general electorate, %vith absolute freedom to oifer themselves as 
candidates for seats in excess of that number. If, however, the 
Mahommedans are prepared to accept representation on a popu- 
lation basis instead of the present scale, I agree to the extension 
of the communal electorate for ten years, after which it will be 
merged in the general electorate on the principles set out above. 
The same principle applies, of course, to the Hindus in Provinces 
where they are in a minorit}". 

I am entirely opposed to the proposal that Mahommedan seats 
in the general electorate shall be hedged in b}" artificial and un- 
workalde conditions, such as some which have been put before us. 
The suggestion that no Malioniinedan candidate standing in the 
general electorate should be declared to have been duly elected 
unless he secures at least ninety per cent, of the Maliomniedan 
votes polled ; and to preserve a fictitious appearance of equality, 
that no Hindu candidate should be declared to have been duly 
elected unless lie secures at least ninety per cent, of the Hindu 
votes polled, has nothing to commend it. These distinctions and 
subtleties slioiild have no place in the electoral system, and could 
only introduce confusion and unreality in the exercise o£a 
franchise already accompanied by many difficulties. Rather than 
accept such subterfuges I would retain the communal franc! lise 
and^ the separate electorates outright ; at least they liave the 
merit of being straightforward, strongly opposed in principle 
as I am tovmrds them. 
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5^atiirally the prominence; given to the Hindii-Moslem con- 
troversy^ has infected other eornmnnities. The Depressed Cla>sses, 
the non-Brahmin, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indian and 
the Sikhs, to mention only a few, have all put forward their 
claims and separate electorates are becoming an obsession. 

The Depressed Classes. 

Among the claimants for the protection of a comiiiiiiial fran- 
chise the Depressed Classes are prominent. They claim a sepa- 
rate franchise and reserved seats on the grounds that the repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu community cannot he trusted to preserve 
their interests. This I believe to be an error. In all the Pro- 
vinces advanced Hindus have during the last fifty years always 
advocated and Vvorked for the uplift of the Depressed Glasses. 
The Bombay Municipality, dominated by tiindiis, has always 
stood for the education of the Depressed Classes in the City, and 
that is true of most of the Provinces. Admittedly a small section 
of extremely orthodox Hindus oppose, on religions grounds, the 
removal of iiiitonchahility ”, bnt in xioint of fact iintooeh- 
ability ” is, at the instance of the leaders of higher castes, fast 
disappearing. Only in some of the backward villages of the 
Deccan, where for historic reasons the Brahmin retains his 
orthodoxy, is ‘‘ uiitouchability ” still found. The Depressed 
Classes are governed by Hindu Law and follow the same religion 
as other Hindus. On examination, it would, 1 am sure, be 
found that except for the political ambitions raised by the 
reforms, they have no political grievance against the higher castes. 

TJntouchability ” has been made a political slogan by those 
among the Depressed Classes who see an opportunity to be 
regarded as a separate political group in order to command a 
short cut to political power and office. It is sounder statesman- 
ship to assist the movement within the Hindu community to 
remove ' ' uhtouchahility ^ ^ and promote the uplift of the De- 
pressed Classes than to encourage destruction in the Hindu fold. 
Any antagonism between the Higher and the Depressed Classes 
miist be prejudicial to the interests of the Depressed Classes them- 
selves, because it will deprive them of the encouragement which 
they now receive from the Higher Classes. Moreover, the 
Depressed Classes have neither the educational qualifications nor 
the political experience necessary to form useful constituencies. 

This said, I am, however, of the opinion that, in order to 
promote security and contentment, certain seats should be re- 
served for the Depi’essed Classes in the Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Councils. But these should be in the general 
electorate, not in separate constituencies ; in no ease should they 
exceed four per cent, of the total membership of the Provincial 
Council, and this special representation should he for five years 
only. Whilst the Hindu-Moslem problem is a controversy 
throughout the length and breadth of India, that of the De- 
pressed Classes is more peculiar to Madras, It should not be 
encouraged to assume menacing proportions elsewhere. When 
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joint electorates are imiversaily established, the Depressed 
^ Classes will be merged into the general population and it would 
be an ill service to them to stamp them for ever as Depressed 
Classes, by singling them ont for special treatment, 

Europeans,: 

The European community is in a unique position amongst the 
communities claiming special consideration. Of a different race 
and ' unfamiliar with any Indian language,, their interests are, in 
fact, aS' well as nominally, distinct from those of the Indians, At 
the same time they fill a great place in Indian eoiimierce and 
iiidustiy, and' many of them' play an honourable part in cur 
public life. As they are few in number they cannot exercise 
an influence on legislation commensurate with i heir importance 
■unless special representation is arranged for them. I am hi 
favour of this being done by reserved seats in the joint electorate. 

As J Mve accepted the principle for Mahommedans, 1 recom- 
mend that the European commnnity should retain ilie existing 
separate electorates and the existing representative streiigtJi in 
the councils for the next five years. Thereafter, representation 
should be by reserved seats in the joint electorate. It is only 
just, liowever, that when this stage is reached the eandidares 
offering t-hemselves for election should be genuinely 'representa- 
tive of the community. The best means of attainirig this end 
I suggesr. tiie formation of a Panel of representative Eiiropeans, 
and only those wliose names are on the Panel will be eligible for 
election,. The community" vvd 11 retain, in addition, the special 
constituencies formed by tlie Ghanibers of Commerce and the 
European Association, the (jualifieations of candidates being the 
same as at present. ' ' Thi.s ultimate niergiiig of the European 
eommiinity in the general' electorate will. bring them into closer 
touch with India and make for sympathetic and .friendly relations. 

Special Interests. 

Other classes claiming special eoii.sideratioii are ' the 
Brahniins of the Deccan ; Labour' ; the Zemindars ; the Anglo- 
Indians ; tlie Indian .Christians ; and the Sikhs. 

Noii-Brahmins. — Of the rjon-Brahinins, only the Marathas of 
the Deccan and Madras have . been ' selected for separate repre- 
. sentation. The word .non-Brahmin is a .misnomer. Theuion- 
Bralimins of Gujarat and Sind, the Patidars, Banias. Amils, and 
others, are ell classed as .Brahmins. This shows the artificial 
nature of a distinction between Brahmins and non-Brahmiiis. 
There was very little antagonism in the Deccan between the 
Maratbas and the Brahmins until the distinction was introclTiced 
by the Montagii-Chelmsford reforms. In Gujarat, where no 
separate representation was given for non-Brahmins, all the 
electorates have worked in complete harmony and there is no 
sectional antagonism. In my view, therefore, no distinction 
should be made amongst Hindus, nor should any seats be re- 
served for any section of the community. 



Labour.—The Labouring classes sbouid be adequately repi*e- 
sented. Wbetber this should be through separate electorates, 
or through the reservation of seats in the general electorate, is a 
question on which I have an open mind. Generally speaking, l am 
opposed in principle to the multiplication of separate elec- 
torates, and in the case of Labour think it might be difficult 
to constitute such a body which would function efficiently in the 
present unorganised condition of the labouring classes. There- 
fore I recommend that this question should be remitted to the 
Franchise Committees which will be constituted to deal with the 
other complicated questions grouped under this head, with a 
special expression in favour of representation through the general 
electorate rather than through a special electorate. A 
Labourer ” should be defined in the statute, and only those 
coming within this eategoiy should be qualified to stand for 
Labour seats. The Labour representatives should be actual 
manual workers themselves. 

Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians , — I think both these 
classes are iil-advised in seeking to retain separate electorates. 
I supported my Committee ’s resolution for reserved seats for 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, but on reconsideration it appears to 
me undesirable in their own interests. As these form an intelli- 
gent class I do not doubt that, merged in the joint eleetorates, 
they will exercise the influence due to their considerable powers. 
Moreover, they are classed as Indians, and it is only fitting that 
they should regard themselves as Indians in every sense of the 
term, and not as a partieularist section of the body politic. 
Every Indian, whatever community he may belong to, has an 
equal interest in the good government of his Province and of 
India, and the idea that a man is entitled to enter a Council 
merely because he is an Anglo-Indian, an Indian Christian, 
Hindu, Mahominedan, or a Sikh, should be emphatically rejected. 

Commsrce,— The commercial eommunities, though influential, 
have no adequate representation in the present system. They 
should naturally funiish the most experienced and stable elemeuts 
in the Councils. I recommend that an increased number of seats 
should be reserved for them. In the larger Presidencies, like 
Bombay and Bengal, each trade has its organised and regulated 
Association. These form natural and I'epresentative eonstitu- 
eneies, and there is no reason why they should not return one 
member each. Seme Associations are predominantly European, 
others predominantly Indian. At present in some places the 
European commercial bodies have an undue proportion of seats, 
in view of the large and growing Indian interests. This should 
be rectified, and Associations predominantly Indian should have 
at least an equal number of seats in the Pi^esideneies. I recom- 
mend that the proposal of the Madras Government slumld be! 
modified by increasing the representation of trade and commerce 
from 5 seats to 6, the additional seat to be given to die South 
Indian Cliamber of Commerce, a purely Indian body. That 



wonM give 3 ■ seats to bodies ' predominantly Indian, and would 


be as follows , 

Madras of Commerce .. .. 2 

South Indian Ciiamber of Commerce .. 2 

Madras Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Piece Groods Merchants Association .. ..1 

In, Bombay six. seats should be reserved for Indian commerce, 
and distributed as follows : — 

Bombay Mill Owners Association .. . . 1 

Alimedabad Mill Owners Association . . . . 1 

Indian Merchants Chamber . . . . . . 1 

East India Cotton Association .. ..1 

Finance and Banking . . . . . . 1 

Seeds, Grain and Sugar Merchants, and Piece Goods 
Merchants Associations .. .. .,1 

,My colleagues recommend that 8 seats should be allocated, to 


Indian Commerce, and 13 to European commercial bodies in 
Bengal Whilst recognising the very important industrial and 
commercial interests under European control in Bengal, Indian 
interests in this field are very large, and in my opinion iiie 
number of Indian seats should be increased. 

In all the oilier Provinces provision should be made for the 
reservation of a number of seats adequate to the Indian com- 
mercial interests involved. 

Landholders , — Another interest claiming separate electorates 
is the Landholders. They have at present 6 constituencies in 
Madras where over one-tliird of the land is held in the form of 
large estates under permanent settlements of various kinds, 
giving rise to important questions of self-government. Similar 
conditions obtain in other Provinces. I agree that seats should bo 
reserved for Landholders on the present basis, but this special 
representation should not be increased. I am however opposed 
to the proposal that in Bengal all questions connected witli the 
Permanent Settlement should be treated as a Central subject 
and removed from the control of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. The land question is essentially a provincial matter, 
and the land revenue is a very important element in the finances 
of the Provinces. The removal of so considerable an element of 
the administration from the jurisdiction of the Legislative Council 
would be a serious infringement of the responsibility and 
autonomy of the Province. The power reserved to the Governor 
to Veto discriminatory legislation forms ample protection for all 
who hold land under the Permanent Settlement, and none other 
is required. 

Unwersifies,i — I agree that the Universities should retain their 
seats, blit the members should be elected by the Senate and not 
by the graduates. 

Sihhs . — The Sikh question is peculiar to the Punjab ; in other 
Provinces their numbers are inconsiderable. No case has been 



ma3’e out for reservation of seats outside this Province, where 
they are already established. Elsew^here the Sikhs should be 
merged in the general electorate at once, and in the Punjab at 
the, end, of five years. 

Fames.— It is interesting to notice that the Parsees, with a 
total population of 100,000 have made no claim for communal 
representation. This small eominnnity is so well disciplined and 
advanced everywhere, and specially within the city of Bombay 
where the largest numbers are found, that not only are they 
represented on every local body, but there have been complaints 
that they get ten times their due share. For instance, on the 
Bombay Legislative Council there are at present from the City of 
Bombay, four Parsee representatives. If they had comiminal 
representation based on numbers, they would not be entitled to 
more than one seat. In the mofussil this advanced community 
enjoys representation far in advance of its numerical strength, 
and this is due to their culture, their great natural abilities, and 
their identity with the interests of India as a whole. 

It is also remarkable that in the Bombay City Municipality, 
where there are no separate electorates, Hindu and Mahommedan 
members wo'rk in complete harmony ; the Mahommedan 
members are elected by Hindus as well as Mahommedan voters 
and command the confidence of both. 

Finally, on this vexed question I would add that it is of good 
augury that a halt has at last been called to the growth of 
communal electorates. On the recommendation of Lord 
Donoughmore’s Committee, which enquired into the constitution 
of Ceylon, communal representation was abolished in the 
Legislative Council. In their Eeport, the Committee commented 
on the disintegrating effect of communM representation on the 
comiminities so singled out, as instanced' by the Muslims in 
Ceylon, and expressed the opinion that they -would be much 
better off when linked with the other elements in a population, 
which though diverse in character, had yet a common country 
and should possess a common national consciousness. If, accord- 
ing to this authoritative pronouncement, minorities in Ceylon, 
a backward country politically, are in a better position under 
joint electorates, still stronger is the argument for the abolition 
of communal electorates in India, 

I am emphatically of opinion that communalism in India is 
a passing phase, and communal electorates are no more than a 
temporary expedient to meet it ; and I am confident that with 
the gradual extinction of separate electorates the present attitude 
of mutual hostility will pass away, and the Indian communities 
will be fused in one homogeneous, patfiotie nation. 

Women , — Several proposals have been put before us to secure 
the adequate representation of women in the new Councils, 
amongst them the suggestion that five per cent, of the total 
numheF of seats should he reserved for them to be filled by joint 
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or separate .electorates if possible, or otherwise, by iioiiiinatibn. 
Everyone must: agree orrtlie desirability. of the woman 's, point. of 
view being adequately heard, in the- new system, especially in that, 
important field of social reform which comes within the purview 
of legislation. . But whether this should be done by a fixed re- 
servation of seats, regardless of the conditions within the Pro- 
vince itself, is anotheiV matteiv Whilst I am not ^opposed in 
principle to such reservation of seats in the Provinces which 
are ripe for it, I can' see no, good, and indeed positive iiarni, in, 
the obligatoiw reservation of seats where the ..social con dil ions 
under which they live are i.ii-ad.justed' to women taking ]iart in 
public life. ■ Nor is it consistent with the general lines of progress 
which I have out-lined that there should be differences lietweeii 
province and province. On the whole therefore, I incline to the 
view that since the emancipation of women is proceeding at a 
rapid pace. in India, and many of them are .taking a prominent 
position ill our public life, their position is secured by the exer- 
cise of the francliise, and that their whole future is more likely 
to be safeguarded by the obligation of winning their own way 
in politics, as they have done in other countries, rather than by 
earmarking specific representation, for which some parts of 
India are not ripe. 

in. — Structure op the Provincial Governments. 

With this statement of my eonciusions on the general 
principles which should govern the form of govern in ent to be 
set up in all the Provinces, the way is clear to consider in more 
detail the actual structure of these administrations. Any survey 
of Indian conditions shows that there is a wide difference 
between Province and Province, and this was clearly brought 
out in the evidence which we received. Provinces like Boinbay, 
Beng'al and ]\Iadras, with their powerful manufacturing in- 
dustries, their fi-ourisliing commerce, their ' large cities and 
educated populations with a considerable poiiticai tradition 
behind them have a relatively advanced and complicated social 
and economic system. Olliers, with a predominantly rural 
population, a less advanced educational system and an un- 
developed economie state, stand in a dift'erent category. 
Consequently there is a natural difference of opinion as to 
whether one form of constitution is equally applicable to all, 
and as to whether there should not be different forms of 
administration applicable to the special provincial conditions. 
My first conclusion was that no general system should be pro- 
posed. but that each Province should be considered by itself and 
we should seek to frame a special constitution suitable to its 
special case, leaving it to be developed to the full autonomy and 
responsibility in view in' the course of time and with the growth 
of experience. Puller consideration however has led me to the 
conclusion that this course would not be wise. It would induce 
Jealousy between Province and Province, and for the reasons 
set out in the general survey I am convinced that no Province 
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would be content to re>st under the stigma that it was not ripe 
for the eonstitiition proposed for others on the ground that they 
are politically, economically and socially more advanced. Mj' 
recominendation, therefore, is that the same form of administra- 
tion should be set up in all the Provinces at the same time, full}" 
autonomous and responsible, wdth the whole administration 
transferred to the control of the Legislative Council, including: 
Law and Order. I am confident that there will be no danger 
to the stability of the administration in pursuing this course in 
the conditions I have outlined to secure the stability of the 
adiiiiiiistration, independence of the judiciary, and the efiieient 
impartiality of the Police. 

The keynote of mj recommendations being full autonomy and 
resix)nsibility, the first question to^be considered is whether there 
should be one Chamber or two. There is a divergence of opinion 
on this subject, and -with tlie establishment of a close approxima- 
tion to a sovereign Legislative Council, the need of a revising 
and delaying authority will be admitted. But wdiether this 
should take the form of a second chamber is another €|uestion. 
For a second chamber to he effective, and to coniinand aiitliorily, 
it must be constituted on different principles from the Legisla- 
tive Council, It must be derived from wider constituencies, 
based on a higher franchise, and drawing its membership from 
a different class of the community. A second chamber either 
wholly or largely nominated would be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the constitution, and having no tradition behind it 
would fail to command anthority or respect. Moreover, in the 
present stage of our political life the field of section for the 
iegislatures is none too large, and a two-chamber system of 
aelmiiiistration would probably lead to the impoverishing of the 
personnel of both. F'urther, tliere is the question of expense. 
It is desirable to keep the overhead cost of the adininistration 
as low as possible compatible with efficiency, and the cost of a 
second chamber wwild be considerable. B''or all these reasons, 
I am led to the conclusion that a second chamber in the 
Provinees is neither desirable nor practicable, and that the 
functioiis which it is destined to discharge can be more appro- 
priately vested in the Grovernor, 

At the head of the Provincial Administration w-ill be the 
Governor. This %vill, in the new constitution, be a position of 
even greater power and responsibility than at present. It is 
imperative that the Governor should stand above personalities 
])arties and ])olities, entirely free from particnilarist preposses- 
sions, well versed in the parliamentary or public life of a con- 
stitutional country. It wmild therefore be most impolitic to 
narrow' the field of selection. I am firmly of opinion therefore 
that for as far ahead as “we can see the Governor, certainly for 
the Presidencies, should invariably be drawn from the ranks of 
Englishmen of experience and position outside the Services 
who have been trained in the broad outlook and free institutions 
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of . Great Britain, I am fully .eonscions of the fact that this 
opinion is not iiiiiyersally popular in India, but in, the onerous 
task which lies before us in the working of the new constitution 
it seems to me that we should take the widest a.nd Bio,st liberal 
views and call upon ail the resources of the Bm,pire by .enlisting 
the ablest .of her sons to co-operate with us. Insistence on the 
ininiediate , and general appointment uf, Indian, Governors to all 
the Provinces seems to me to be a narrow, view, .and definitely 
retrogressive inasmuch as it will confine us to a very . li.inited 
category in filling offices of such great importance. 

■ As I do not propose the establishment of second cha,mbers, 
the revising and delaying functions exercised by such bodies 
where they exist will be vested in the Governor, a,nd for their 
efficient discharge he should command the same powers of %etO' 
and of eertification under reasonable safeguards as are conferred 
on Iiim under the Government of India Act of 1919. I cannot 
admit that these powers are either illiberal or anti-demoeratie ; 
some power of veto, and, in present conditions, of securing the 
passage of legislation essential to peace, order and good govern- 
ment, must exist, and their very existence within the authority 
of the Governor, safeguarded to prevent their despotic exercise, 
will ensure that they will rarely if ever be called into use. 

Nor can I admit that the eontinuance of these powers is in- 
compatible with the establishment of a really effective provincial 
autonomy and responsibility. We have to consider them in the 
light of very great changes proposed in the powers of the 
Legislative Councils and the structure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. With the establishment of a powerful controlling 
Legislature and a Minivstry drawn from that Legislature in the 
Provinces, no Governor will use either his veto or power of 
certification without a sense of paramount necessity, because it 
would antagonise the Council with which he iiiiist necessarily 
work if his administration is to function harmonioiisbv. For 
these reasons I cannot accept the argument that with these 
powers reserved, provincial autonomy and respoixsibilit, 3 ." are 
unreal. 

Size of the Council . — Owing to vaiying conditions in the 
Provinces themselves, such as the number of the population, 
the areas of the constituencies, the number and variety of the 
interests to be represented, there is a considerable difference 
between the size of the Legislative Councils. It is desirable 
to increase the size of these Goimeils without making them 
unwieldy, and to expand the representation in order to carve 
out new constituencies and give the system elasticit^x These 
ends will be attained hj providing for a general increase in 
the strength of the Councils of about twenty-five per cent. 

The Official Bloc . — ^With the advent of responsible govern- 
ment and the transfer of all subjects, the official Macs in all 
the Legislative Councils will naturally disappear. It may 
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lioWYer be desirable to make piwision for tbe services of 
experts when particular measures are under discussion. Tbe 
most appropriate field for the employment of such experts is 
as witnesses before, or even members of, the Select Committees 
to which such measures will be referred in the ordinary course 
of legislation. But if it is found desirable to reserve seats for 
them in the Councils, they should be present in an advisory 
capacity only, and not as members with voting rights. It 
would be inconsistent with the principle of responsible govern- 
ment if such experts had the power through the vote to deter- 
mine the course of legislation for which the Cabinet alone 
should be responsible. 

Forniaiion of the Ministry,— The Governor will select the 
Chief Minister from the Party in a majority in the Council. 
‘The remaining Ministers forming the Cabinet will be appointed 
by the Governor, on the recommendation of the Chief Minister, 
and together will form a Cabinet with joint responsibility. 
Nothing should be allowed to impair this principle of joint 
responsibility. There should be no reservation of any port- 
folio for any Minister of any class or minority. For instance, 
to make statutory provision for the appointment of a 
Mohammedan, or a Sikh, or a non-Brahinin, or a representative 
of the Depressed Classes in the Ministry, would be totally in- 
compatible with the principle of joint responsibility, and would 
carry the pxunciple of communal representation right into the 
Ministry with all its destructive consequences. 

Distribution of Business. — The distribution of portfolios will 
rest with the Chief Minister, and the rules for the transaction 
of business and amendments thereto will be framed by the 
Cabinet and approved by tbe Governor. 

The President, — The Legislative Council will elect its own 
President from among themselves. 

To sum up 

Executive Council. — The Government will rest in a Governor 
appointed by the Grown and a Cabinet of Ministers. 

Salaries of Mmsfers.— Ministers wull be paid a salary which 
will be voted by the Legislative Council, and which may be 
varied mthin certain limits. 

President of the Cabinet. — The Prime Minister will be 
President of the Cabinet. 

Secreiary to the Cabinet, — There will be an (‘fficial Secretary 
to the Cabinet, under the control of the Chief Minister, 

Besignation of the Ministry, — In considering the relation of 
the Ministry to the Legislative Council, there is a two-fold 
objective. The first is that the Ministry shall be effectively 
responsible to the Council, and shall not remain in office after 
it has exhausted its mandate, or ceased to command the con- 
fidence of the electorate. The second is that it should be a 



sta.ble adiiiinistratioii, not susceptible of being tlirowii from 
office bj a fortuitous' combination of - individuals or groups against 
it. There slioiild, therefore be no obligation on the Miiiistiy 
to resign, if it is defeated on an ordinary administrative measure, 
or fails' to eaiTy any legislative measure whieii it introduces. 
The cj uesti on whether or not resignation should folio v such 
defeat oi- failure should be left to the discretion of tiie (.'.hlef 
Minister. Nor should any direct vote of '' no eontideiiee " be 
perinirted witho'ut adequate notice. On the other .han<'h if 
after sueli notice, and adequate debate, a vote of no eon- 
fi'dence ” be carried against t.he Ministry, it .should have blnd- 
iiigeffect, necessitating the resignation of the wlio,ie Ministry. 

I iiave given careful eoiisideratioii to the proposal that in order 
to secure siability and continuity in the administration, a 
]io eoDiidenee '' vote to be inandatoiy should command a vote 
of tvT;4 birds of the Conncii as a whole. The l)alanee of 
argument seems to me to be against it. One etfect of such 
provision would probably be that by the maiueuvring of grou;)S 
a Ministry could retain office after It had exhausted its maiKbita^^, 
and thus defeat the object of the reforms. The eomminiity vrill 
be further protected against the danger of a Ministry eliiiaing 
to office after it has lost its authority by the Umitations on the 
life of the Legislative Council ; the MTiiistry will go ont of office 
when the Council is dissolved : the povrer of dissolution will be 
vested in the Governor. 

Life of ilie The life of the Legislative Councils 

should be four years, instead of three as at present. Three 
years is too shoid a period for the efficient working of a legisla- 
tive body ; very soon after it has settled down to work it is 
unsettled by the imminence of an election. Triennial elections 
are costly and iimieeessari'. (3n the other hand, the ii,fe of t,lie 
Coiirieils should not be prolonged after they have ceased to 
reflect public opinion. The British Parliament is elected for 
■five years ; the legislatures of 'the IJiiited States of America, 
Prance, Germany and Canada, for four years. Four years 
therefore suggests itself as the most convenient i>eriod uu* the 
life of our Legislative CoiiBcils. 

Inier-Frovineutl RelaMons, — In a country like India, wh«‘re 
the border districts of the different Provinces abut on each other, 
and are sometimes interlaced, questions must arise the 

actions of one Provincial Government materially affV^cr the 
interests of its neighbour. Where tln^se are of mirmc im- 
portaiiee, the Provincial Governments eoncerrcd will fleal 
directly with each other, as they do at present, and f)nly when 
they are unable to agree will the matter in dispute be adiiiiLed 
to the arbitrament of the Viceroy. When grave issues arise 
however, the aggrieved Province will appeal direct to the 
Viceroy. For the discharge of these sovereign functions it is 
necessary to vest in the Viceroy unrestricted power to iiiterfijre, 
even over the head of the Governor and the llinistry, wdien the 



interests of a Province are gravely affected, or wlieii questions 
of all-India concern arise. In cases of supreme importance 
to India as a whole, such as the breakdow-n of authority in any 
Province, the Viceroy should even have the power to supersede 
the defaulting Local Government, and to carry on the adminis- 
tration himself until a stable government is re-e>stablis]ied 
within the Province. 

Finance , — With the establishment of autonomy and responsi- 
bility in the Provinces, the present financial relations between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments will stand in need 
of revision. For the principal growing sources of revenue, 

Income Tax, Customs, Eaiiways, etc., are vested in the Govern- 
ment of India, whilst the grooving heads of expenclitiire, 
education, public health, and industrial deveiopiiient , are charges 
on the Provinces. Many of the Provincial Gover.vmients are 
iii adequately provided with tlie funds necessary for the diseliargo 
of these obligations, nor have they under their own control 
untapped sources of taxation which by any ingenuity can fnrnisli 
the large sums necessary to support these natio:i-builclirig 
activities. 

In these circmnstaiices it is clear that the Provincial Govern- 
ments wil! have to look to the Goveriinunt of Ind/ia f-r c-'rants 
from tliese growing heads of revenue, wlii.dn adnxiitedfv are 
central in their character, for the funds tliey niru-1 Imve if they 
are to discharge their heavy respfmsibilities. The question is loo 
complicated to ])e settled by the ohifer dicta of any individual, 
and needs exhaustive examination. I iiropose the a]Vt)oinrment 
of a small committee, one member appointed ])y tlie Seerdary 
of State, a second by the Government of India, and the. third 
by the Province concerned, to allocate to each Provincial 
Government a share of the Central Revenues ]n.‘oportionate to 
its needy. This method of financing the Provinces, v.c,; by 
grants from the Central Government, is necessitated I’y a study 
of the finaneial organisation of British India, The sources of 
revenue indicatecl . above — Income Tax, Customs, Rriilways, etc. 
— are definitely centra], or federal, in their nature. Tliey are 
the natural prerogative of the Central Government. lr,M>ause 
amongst other reasons the taxes are not necessarily paid by people 
within the Province where they originate. Moreover it is of 
paramount importance to ensure that they are eveiily eolleeted, 
wherever they are garnered ; it would be intolerably unjust if 
there was one standard of Income Tax or Customs collection in 
Bengal and another in Bombay ; such iniquities have existed in 
the past and they must not be revived. For many reasons 
therefore I am entirely unable to accept the proposal that the 
Provinces should retain -the whole of the revenues collected 
within their borders, and pay to the Government of India such 
portion as may be decided upon. All-Tndia taxes must be 
collected by, and appertain to, the Central Government, the 
T*rovinees receiving therefrom assignments according to their 
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needs, determmed in the manner aforesaid. Nor eooM. ^we 
Yisiialise' with equanimity a Province being in a position to; with- 
hold from the Central Government its share of the revenues,, and 
thereby forcing it into surrender., by financial starv.atioih .or .im- 
pose it the tinpleasaiit necessity of eollectlBg, its share by force. " 

..•.EdueaMon . — The question of adequate finance for the 
Provincial Goveriimeiits is one of paraniount importaiiee when 
turn to the subject of education. Everyone is agreed that 
the facilities for education, especially primary education, should 
be extended as rapidly as possible. The problem of mass eduea- 
tion in India is largely a rural one. Only 12, per cent, of the 
population live in the towns, as compared with 79 per cent, in 
England and Wales ; 51 per cent, in the United States of 
America ; 42 per cent, in Prance ; and 45 per cent, in Germany. 
In British India 74 per cent, of the population is dependent on 
agrieultiire for its liveliliGOd, 10 per cent, on industries and 
5| per cent, on trade. There are only 29 cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and over, and the number of villages is in the 
neighbourhood of half a million. • 

Education in the towns is comparatively easy to organise, and 
it is substantially a question of funds. On the other hand, in 
the rural areas many difficulties exist. The majority of pare.ots 
are poor and illiterate themselves. There are indifferent means 
of communication ; epidemics and seasonal illnesses interfere 
with the continuity of the woxh ; there are numerous languages, 
religions and castes. Faced with these difficulties the progress 
made is disappointing. According to the census of 1921 the 
percentage of literates of both sexes and of all ages was only 
7.2. It does not follow, of course, that the illiterate are in- 
capable of managing their own affiairs ; there is a great voiimie 
of shrewdness and practicability amongst them. But an 
illiterate community is an unsubstantial foundation on which to 
build a democratic State, and the rapid spread of ediieation is 
essential to the functioning of our new institutions. 

Interest in education is increasing. In 1917 the total expendi- 
•tiire,. direct and. indirect, under- this head was a little over 11 
crores of rupees. By 1927 this ^siim had increased by over 
117 per cent, to Hs. 24,5 crores. This is evidence that the 
country is willing, enough to make ■ sacrifices for the cause of 
.education, and .rnost^ of the Provincial Governments are active 
in developing their policy. 

This survey shows that the demand, for immediate and com- 
pulsory primary education sometimes put forward is an ideal, 
rather than a question of practical politics. Nevertheless there 
is abundant scope for progress 'within the present system. The 
first step is to cheek the present wastage. Statistics show tlmt 
an increase in the number of schools produces no proportionate 
increase in literacy, for only a small number of the first-year 
pupils reach Standard Pour, when they can be considered^ 
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iiterate. The Seeondary Schools are not in a niiich better 
position, if the large number of failures at the Matriculation 
examinations are any criterion. From this it follows that the 
present measures should be directed to improvements witliin 
the present system, and especially to cheeking the wastage whM^^ 
leads to such inadequate results from the present expenditure. 

I recommend that special schools should be started for tlie 
Depressed Classes and a special grant made for the purpose. 
They would thus be encouraged to raise themselves throiigii 
education and to take their full place in the com^mnit 3 ^ A.t 
present, when they are allowed to attend the existing sehoois, 
their position is often made one of difficulty through ostracism 
by the other children. 

But I see no occasion for special and separate schools for the 
Mohaminedaiis. There are at present over 37,000 such schools, 
of which 21,000 are in Bengal. The Mohammedan comimiiiity 
gains no advantage from this system ; whilst the number of 
schools is disproportionately large in relation to the population, 
the pupils tend to drop out in an excessive degree in the liigher 
standards. It is of importance to note in this connect s on that 
in the Punjab, where no reservations are made for 
Mohammedans in the ordinary schools, the number of 
Mohammedan pupils rose from 160,000 in 1917 to 517,000 in 
1927. 

IV.— The Central Government. 

In the preceding pages I have adumbrated my conclusions on 
the changes necesshry in the structure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Turning to the Central Government, certain evidence has 
been put before us to the effect that this should be left sub- 
stantially untouched— that autonomy and responsibility in the 
Provinces should be left to find themselves before the re- 
construction of the Government of India is attempted. This 
reasoning I am entirely unable to accept. It has been said, and 
with a considerable measure of truth, that any constitution will 
function if behind it there is the will to work it ; on the other 
band, the best constitution devised by the wit of man, will fail 
if it lacks the driving force of the will to work it. If for no 
other reason, it is imperative to mobilise behind the ne'sv con- 
stitution, behind the Government of India no less than behind 
the Provinces, the will to work it in all men of reasonable views. 
In the introductory passages to this report, I have sketched the 
drivmg forces in Indian politics. They are the irresistible surge 
towards self-government within the Empire, the aimost 
passionate desire for full Dominion status, if not immediately, 
then within a brief period of years. Prom the inffiience of these 
forces the Central Government cannot remain immune, eveu with 
the establishment of responsibility in the Provinces. Even men 
of the most conservative views are bent on the development of 
the Central Government in the direction of the establlshmcjit 


of iiili .responsibility. ■ Whilst -tliese-.. natural aspirations remain 
imsatisfiedy men of the most moderate views will not react whole- 
heartedly ,, to -the side of the Government. There is in India a 
large body, of ; i)oliticaily~ininded people who have faith in the 
British' coiineetion,.' and, who desire' the ordered development of 
.India: within the 0 :rbit of the Commonwealth. But faced ]\v what 
thejwregard as the imponderability of. .the Govermiient, they are 
at best drifting into an attitude of . .aloof ness, from participation in 
the government, at worst i.nto a-state of complete liostiliTy. If 
that large element in Indian public life 'whieh represents in the 
true sense the .Libera.l position is not enlisted in support of the 
constitutional changes proposed, then the growing iniiuenc»* of 
extremism will drive them out of politics- altogetlier. and ihe 
polltleal future of India will become a. matter of the gra^-est 
eoneerii. Reforms therefore which do not. embody a very 
stantial measure of responsibility in the. Central CTOvernment, 
with the assurance of eoinplete responsibility whhin a 
ueriod, will be still-born ; they can have no firm basis in ]H)]nLlar 
approval, and must limp forward to confusion. 

In addition to these general considerations impelling the- iu.rro- 
tinction of responsibility in the Central Govern meiir. -liert* ar'* 
two others 01 considerable force. AVe are aiming at f.ol re- 
sponsibility in tlie Provinces, and at tin same time in a* 
outlined in the preceding pages I have recominendetl that the 
(jovernment of Incla shall have an over-riding even to 

. the extent of temporarily superseding the' Provincial tbtv»wniueut 
if necessary iji the interests,of the. country asm whole. Xs)W tills 
measure of responsibility in -the Provinees, under siieli condh"i«eis, 
is completely ineompatible with the existence of a 
Government as at present- constituted, noii-respoiisib'.e tu the 
legislatures in every branch of -its fmietions. The exh«,tenct'^ of 
,responsibi.,lity in the Provinces necessarily connotes the estalhisli- 
ment of responsibility in the ...Central Govcmiimeiit, with its 
custody of All” India affairs, and ultimate authority over the 
I'rovinees in which self-governing institutions are ro be up. 

The second eonshieration. arises ^from. any survey of t’ht^ working 
of the Government of India Act since 1919. Nowhere tim, 
disadvaiitages of the system of unlimited powers of eririidsm, 
and substantial powers of obstriietion in the legisladuas, \vithoiit 
any eliast cuing sense of responsibility been more apparent. We 
have seen witnesses of the Government ' of India criticised^ 
attacked, and often defeated in the .legislatures, whilst none of 
their critics has been charged with the necessity of accepting 
responsibility for the barbs laiiiiehed at those in authority. This 
is claiiiaging to those in power and equally damaging to those in 
the Legislatures. It prejudices the prestige of the Governineiil 
itself, and it induces in legisiatoi's a sense of c?o’mparative in- 
difference to tne political effect of the charges which they make. 

For all these reasons, I am convinced that a drastic c.hange of 
the Government of India is an imperative necessity#, .and that tins 


■cliange should take the form/' with proper . safeguards,, of the 
fullest practicable measure of responsibility. At the same timej 
I recognise that there are three branehes of the administration 
where, it iS' desirable to hasten slowly ; they are Defence, Foreign.' 
Alf airs, „ and the relations between British India anxlthe Indian 
Bt at es. I recommend that these three subjects should be 
“ reserved ’’ for a limited period, to be embodied in the statute, 
and that all other branches of the administration should be fully 
transferred to the control of the legislatures. 

Bill this reservation needs to be qualified by one condition. 
There is a strong feeling in India to-day that the burden of 
military expenditure is unduly heav^^ in the changed world con- 
ditions, and the almost universal desire for a reduction in arma- 
ments, and that it is disproportionate to the financial resources 
of the country. There is one charge in particular which is 
unanimously regarded as unjustifiable by Indian opinion, namely 
the capitation charges on British recruits for India. The Military 
Budget is approximately fifty-five erores of rupees. Of that sum 
we may take the round figure of fifty erores as absolutely 
necessary so long as the present responsibilities are imposed on 
the Army, and certainly so long as the Frontier position remains 
as onerous and difficult as it now is. I recommend therefore that 
this sum of fifty erores should be Eeserved It should how- 
ever be a statutory obligation on the Military Authorities to re- 
duce their expenditure by five erores of rupees during the next 
seven years. Economy with efficiency is more likety to be 
secured by leaving it to the Military Authorities to make this 
reduction in their own way, and within this period at their own 
time, rather than to carry out the process by arbitrary cuts ” 
at the discretion of an authority not cognisant of the detailed 
working of the military machine. 

The measures necessary to Indianise the Army in India, and 
thereby to make the country ripe for that entire responsibility 
for her own defence which is the necessary accompaniment of 
Dominion status, have already formed the subject of authoritative 
inquiry by the Skeen Committee, which produces a unanimous 
report. I am strongly in favour of the scheme there recom- 
mended being pressed forward with the least possible delay. 

The Army in India, as so constituted, should be the only 
luiiitary body in the country. There is no room, in present 
eoiiditions, for Provincial Armies, or even Provincial Militias. 
The existence of two bodies of armed men, independent o£ each 
other and under separate control, would inevitably lead to con- 
fusion and unnecessary expense ; moreover it might, in circum- 
stances which can easily be visualised, become a source of 
conflict and a danger to peace and order. At a later date, when 
the Provincial Governments have grown habituated to the exer- 
cise of their new powers, it may be desirable to establish pro- 
vineial militias, on the lines of the British Territorial Force, to 
act as a second line to the Regular Army, and to strengthen the 
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of full responsibility. Whilst' these, natural aspiration^ renniiii 
unsatisfied, men of the niost^-inoderate views will not rea-ct whole- 
heartedly to the side of the Government. There is in India a 
large body of politically-minded people who have faith in tlie 
British eonnection, , ami, who desire the ordered development of 
India within the orbit of the Commonwealth. But faced l\v vrhat 
the}'" regard as the imponderability of the Government, they are 
at best drifting into an attitude of aloofness from participation in 
the goveriinient, at worst into a state of complete liosiilit.w If 
that large element in Indian public life which represents in the 
true sense the Liberal position is not enlisted in support the 
constitutional clianges proposed, then the growing iiifliieiuro of 
.extremism will , drive them out of polities altogether, am! tiie 
political future of India will become a matter of file gr;n*es! 
eoiicern. Eeforiiis therefore .vdiieli do not embody a v“i*y siib- 
staiitial measure of , reBponsibiiity in the Central OoueiC'iiiiifiit, 
with the assurance of eoiapiete responsibility wu.iiin a sf'eciled 
Beriod, will be still-born ; they ; can Iiave no firm basis in ])opular 
approval, and must limp forward' toeoiifusion. 

In addition to these general considerations iinpelliiig r«u.‘ i'lrru- 
diietion of responsibility in the' Central Governiiieiit. dirrt* av* 
Iwo others of considerable force. ..YBe are aimiiur at fBi 
sponsibility in the Provinces, and at the same time ii: tnc 
outlined in the preceding .pages I have reeoiniuended that the 
Governmeiit of Iiida shall have, an over-riding authoilty. t»\‘en t«i 
the extent of temporarily superseding the Provineial GovHimn>^‘’Vr 
if necessary in the interests of the country as a whole. Xow iuL 
measure of responsibility in the Provinces, under such erra'i’^f 'n-p.s,, 
is eompietely iueoiiipatibie with the existence of a « 
Governnieut as at present constitiited, non- responsible tii dur 
legislatures in every branch: of its ■.functions. The exbumu'f of 
responsil'iility iu the Provinces necessarily connotes the C'aabli>ii- 
meiit of responsibility in ' .the ■ Central Goveriiiiieni, with its 
mistody of AiMiiclia aftairs, and ultimate aiitliorin' ov^r rn.» 
Provinces in which self-governing institutions aiv lo be 

The second consideration arises from any survey of i!i«* working 
of the Goveninient of India Act since 1919. Xfnvhe!*e haw* the 
disadvantages of the system of unlimited ]^owers of criTicisrii, 
and substantial powers of obstruetion in the Iegislauu.‘c*.N. whboiit 
any chastening sense of responsibility been more appariuit. We 
have seen witnesses of the Government ' of India criticised^ 

^ attacked, and often defeated in the legislatures, whilst mm of 
their critics has been charged with the necessity of accepting 
responsibility for the barbs launched at those in aiithority. This 
is damaging to those in power and egiiail}- damaging to 'those in 
the Legislatures. It prejridices the prestige of the Oovemment 
itself, and it induces in legislators a sense of comparative im 
difference to tiie political effect of the charges which they make. 

For all these reasons, I am convinced that a drastic c.haiige of 
the Government of India is an imperative necessityi^ and that this 



eliaiige should take the form, -with proper safeguards, of' the 
fullest practicable measure of responsibility. At the same time, 

I recognise that there are three branches of the administration 
where it is desirable to hasten slowly ; they are Befeiice, Foreign 
Affairs, and the relations between British India and the Indiaii 
Btates. I recommend that these three subjects should he 
“ reserved for a limited period, to be embodied in the statute, 
and that all other branches of the administration should be fully 
transferred to the control of the legislatures. 

But this reservation needs to be qualified by one eoiiditioii. 
There is a strong feeling in India to-day that the burden of 
military expenditure is unduly heavy in the changed world con- 
ditions, and the almost universal desire for a reduction in arma- 
ments, and that it is disproportionate to the financial resources 
of the country. There is one charge in particular w^ieli is 
unanimously regarded as unjustifiable by Indian opinion, namely 
the capitation charges on British recruits for India. The Military 
Budget is approximately fifty-five erores of rupees. Of that sum 
we may take the round figure of fifty erores as absolutely 
necessary so long as the present responsibilities are imposed on 
the Army, and certainly so long as the Frontier position remains 
as onerous and difficult as it now is. I recommend therefore that 
this sum of fifty erores should be “ Eeserved It should how- 
ever be a statutory obligation on the Military Authorities to re- 
duce their expenditure by five erores of rupees during the next 
seven years. Economy with efficiency is more likely to be 
secured by leaving it to the Military Authorities to make thifs 
reduction in their own way, and within this period at their own 
time, rather than to carry out the process by arbitrary cuts ’’ 
at tiie discretion of an authority not cognisant of the detailed 
working of the military machine. 

The measures necessary to Indianise the Army in India, and 
thereby to make the country ripe for that entire responsibility 
for her own defence which is the necessary accompaniment of 
Bominion status, have already formed the subject of authoritative 
inquiry by the Skeen Committee, which produces a unanimous 
report. I am strongly in favour of the scheme there recom- 
mended being pressed forward with the least possible delay. 

The Army in India, as so constituted, should be the only 
mliitary body in the country. There is no room, in present 
eonditions, for Provincial Armies, or even Provincial Militias. 
The existence of two bodies of armed men, independent of each 
other and under separate control, would inevitably lead to con- 
fusion and unnecessary expense ; moreover it might, in circum- 
stances which can easily be visualised, become a source of 
conflict and a danger to peace and order. At a later date, when 
the Provincial Governments have grovm hahitnated to the exer- 
cise of their new powers, it may be desirable to establish pro- 
vincial militias, on the lines of the British Territorial Force, to 
act as a second line to the Eegnlar Army, and to strengthen the 
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Local (loverBmeiit in times of emergency. But that time is not 
•vet, and if and when it is reached the Provincial llilitias should 
he iiiider the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief, so ns to 
provide against any division of authority. 

. The Indian Navy is a new Defence Force, and there are no 
established obligations which,: demand reservation in any circiim- 
stanees. The vhole Navy ■ Budget 'should therefore be niade 
votabie by, the Legislatures. 

„ . When Finance is transferred, certain .charges, such as interest 
on debt, sinking funds, pay of .services', the principal of th,e debt, 
and other ob'iigatory charges will be first charges on the revenues 
on the lines,, of the consolidated 'fun'd in Great Britain. 

Then in regard to the reservation: ...of .Foreign Affanis, there 
is an important qiialificatioii. . No com'mercial treaties with any 
Power should be ratified .unlessi they have, the approval oi the 
'Legislatures. India is in an, increasing .degree thinking ceoiionii- 
'.cally, and there is an iiiiea,sy .feeling that- her economic interests 
have not always been carefully safeguarded in the coiniuereial 
treaties negotiated by the Imperial Government. This apprc” 
iiension can only be exorcised by -bringing, coinmereki treaties 
under legislative control. 

..'.But whilst -Jealous : of the right, of the Le,gisla.tures to ])roTect 
Indian interests iiiicler commercial tre.aties,, 'even whilst Foreign 
Affairs are reserved, I am ,a strong believer in the policy of 
imperial' preference, as between India and the British Copjmoii- 
weaitli. The stroiig.er we can .make the . commercial ties between 
the nations forming the .Gommon'wealth, the stronger can we 
make the , Coinmonwealth, as a- whole, and each partner is it. 
As an economic unit the Commonwealt.h can defy the vroild ; 
separated into isolated units, each pursuing a partieuiaiist 'jv'iliey, 
we are subject to, the fiscal policies of countries each raising its 
tariff' wall higher and higher . against us,- and witliiii tliar wall 
rieveloping maniifacturmg resources' which compete 'with (mr 
industries even in the home market. An analysis of the trade 
conditions of India shov: that there are few if any brandies where 
British mamifactiired goods serious^" compete with the prwliahs 
of our own people ; our real competitors come from without the 
Common-wealth. Strongly believing in the protection of crar cAVii 
industries I believe no less strongly in the granting of p3*d;erenf'e 
to Empire products within the tariffs necessary for the sccuiity 
of oiir owMi iiiaiiufactiires, and recommend that the policy of 
preference should form an integral part of our fiscal sysh^nu' 

It will be necessary to re-examine the allocation oi siihjtv/T? 
between the Central Government and the Provineial Govomi- 
nient, and this should be done' by an expert Coinniiitec. I am 
of opinion that all subjects not specified as Central shall be 
deemed to be Provincial. 

If any difference should arise between a Province and a 
Governor-General as to what constitutes a Provfindal or a 
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CeBtral Ksubject the difler.ence shonld be referred to a Tribiinal 
eonsisting of three Chief Justices of the High Court in India 
whose decision shall be final. 

’W'ith these general remarks, I now proceed to indicate my 
conclusions on the structure of the Central Government and its 
relations with the Imperial Parliament. . 

The LegislaMve Assemhly. 

Constitution , — The numbers of the Legislative Assembly 
should be increased from 143 to 250. The population of British 
India is approximately 250,000,000 and therefore an Assembly . 
of 250 menibei'S will give one member to each million of the 
population. My view' is that it is unnecessary and undesirable 
to make the Assembly over large. There is no great leisured 
class in India, and the men of knowledge, experience and capa- 
city are for the most part busied wdtli other affairs. The in- 
exorable facts of geography — ^Delhi is approximately nine hund- 
red miles from the commercial cities — mean that men serving in 
the Legislatures are Avithdrawm during the sessions from their 
ordinary aA'oeations. Conseqnenth’- the number of men of 
capacity and distinction wvho can be spared for Coimeil Avork is 
comparatively small, and it Avould be a disservice to India to 
impose an undue drain upon them, and to starve the Provincial 
Legislative Councils in order to man the Central Legislature. 
Of these 250 members, I recommend that 115 should be elected 
on the same democratic basis as at present. It has been re- 
presented that all the members of the Legislative Assembly 
should be chosen through indirect election in order to secure 
greater stability. I cannot accept this view'. Every modern 
democracy regards the direct vote as the buhA'ark of its rights 
and privileges. Any attempt to supersede it wmuld be regarded 
wuth suspicion and hostility, and there are the educath'e ad- 
vantages in the direct vote to Avliieh I have referred in consider- 
ing tlie eoinx^osition of the Provincial Legislative Councils. We 
cannot Avith reason consider so retrograde a step as abolishing 
the direct wmte Avhich has been established. Under the present 
constitution 104 niembers are directly elected ; in my proposals 
the number would be inereased to 115. This increase is sug- 
gested so that iieAv seats can be created in order to provide for 
interests not noAV represented. The re-arrangement of the 
coivstituencies is a complex matter, W'hicli should be remitted to 
a special committee for examination. 

It is a matter of reasoned criticism that the complete divoree 
bctAveen the Central Legisiatures and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils set up under the Act of 1919 has not been entirely 
satisfactory. It has AAuthdrawui from the Central Legislatures 
men Avith a practical knowdedge of the Avorking of CTOvernineiit 
in the Provinces, and made it less easy for men of the calibre of 
those AA'ho under the old system were sent to the Central Legisla- 
tures from the Provincial Bodies to secure election. It is de- 
sirable to remedy both these defects, and I propose that 126 
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meinbei\s jjf the LegislatiYe AsseinMv shall he elect eil In’ tlie 
Proviiieiai Legislative Goiinciis on a population basis. This 
will establish the direct liaison between the Central Govermuent 
and tile Proviiieial Bodies wLich is admittedly desirable, and will 
bring to tlie Central Legislatures men who have won their spurs 
in provincial life, and have an intima-te knowledge of the needs 
of their own administrations. ■.It wdll -secure the ]}resynco of a 
strong element of experience and knowledge wiiieli will he a 
stabilising iiiilnenee and .contribute pow^erfiiliy to the more 
efficient working of the Central Legislatures, The elections — 
through the Legislative Councils— should be so arranged tliat all 
important interests, especialh* trade, eommerce and indiistiy, 
are fairly represented. 

In the cadre proposed there .w’ould then' remain nine seats. 
These should be filled by nomination by the Viceroy in order 
to redi'ess any inequalities revealed by the general elections. 

The Council of State . — ^The present Council of State con- 
sists of 60 members, 33 of whom are elected. Of the 27 
nominated members 20 may be officials and 17 actually are. 

In the new Coimeil of State the number of members should 
be increased to 100, in order to establish a fair proportion with 
the enlarged Legislative Assembly. Of these 100 members, 
66 should be elected, substantially by an electorate correspond- 
ing to the one now in force. The new constituencies, as in the 
case of the Legislative Assembly, would be worked out by a 
special eoinmittee appointed for the purpose. The remaining 
34 members would be nominated by the Viceroy. As the official 
hlocs in the Legislative Councils will be abolished under these 
proposals, it is desirable to give the official class, with tlieir 
expert knowdedge, an opportunity of making their voice heard 
on the affairs of the country. I recommend ' that of the 
nominated members 6 officials shall be appointed by the Viceroy, 
and .shall include the members of the Viceroy’s Council, and 
14 nominated by .him on the recommendation of the Provincial 
Governments. The balance of 14 seats will be filled by the 
Viceroy from the non-official members of the community. 

The Jfmisfr?/. — The Ministry should be constituted on the 
lines indicated for the Provinces, i.e., a Prime Minister, 
appointed by the Viceroy from the largest Party in the 
Assembly, and five members selected by him. Ko seats should 
be specifically reserved for the members of any eoinmimity. 
In all material respects the constitution and working of the 
Ministry should be on the principles adumbrated for the 
Provinces : the Ministry to have Joint responsibility and only to 
be removed by direct votes of no confidence ” exercised with 
the measures to secure stability indicated for the Provinces. 
Although the constitution of the Central Government will be 
dyarehieal, that should not impair the basic principle of joint 
responsibility in the Ministry to which all subjects other than 
those specified, are transferred. There should be no question 
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of: tie Viceroy selecting the Ministers either from ■within or 
without the Assembly, or acting independently ■ of the Prime 
Minister. It is essential to my scheme that the Prime Minister 
alone shall select Ixis Ministers from amongst the members of 
the Legislature. Only in this way can the vital principle of 
joint responsibility be established and preserved. The Ministry 
as so constituted should only be removed by a direct vote of 

no confidence ’’ exercised with the conditions suggested in 
order to secure stability in the Provincial Governments. 

LegMation . — Legislation may be introduced in either the 
(Council of State or the Legislative Assemblj^, but Money Bills 
must originate in the Assembly. All Bills must be passed by 
both Houses and receive the assent of the Viceroy before becom- 
ing law. If a case arises where a Bill passed by the Assembly 
is rejected by the Council of State, or vice versa, the Prime 
Minister may, if he considers it a matter of importance, con- 
vene a joint session of both Houses. If the Bill is then passed 
by a ivjo-tliirrh majority of the Joint Session, it will be sent 
to the Viceroy for his approval. 

The Yiceroif . — The Viceroy should continue to be appointed 
by the Crowm as heretofore. 

Under the recommendations I have made, three branches of 
the administration will be reserved for the period prescribed in 
the statute — Defence (other than the Indian Navy) ; Foreign 
Affairs ; and relations between British India and the Indian 
States. These should, during such period, be administered by 
the Viceroy wuth the assistance of an Executive Council of three 
members, each in charge of one of these departments. 

I fully recognise that during this transition stage, until re- 
sponsibility is established in all branches of the administration, 
the Viceroy \s Executive Council will be responsible to the 
Viceroy only, and through him to the Secretary of State aud 
the Imperial Parliament. The Executive Council and the 
Ministry will work independently, but the^’- should not un- 
necessarily be framed in watertight compartments. For in- 
stance, it is not .'necessary that the Executive Councdl should 
sit in the presence of the Cabinet, though the Viceroy should 
be free to invite the Prime Minister alone, or the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, to be present at special sittings, on 
the. jxrecedent of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Similarly, 
the Viceroy and his Executive Council should not have ilie 
right to be present at sittings of the Ministry, except by In- 
vitation. Inevitably, the relations of the Executive Council 
with the Ministry wall be delicate, but that is no reason w^iiy 
they should not be harmonious. Wq have a right to assume 
that both the Executive Council and the Ministry will be 
animated by a desire to make the work, and given good- 

will on both sides, we should confidently assume that it wall 
function liarmonionsly for the better government of India. If 



goodv.'iil and confidence ai'e lacking, neitlier tliis nor any cftiier 
eoirsliliition will operate. Obviously, there must be some 
method of communication and consultation between the two 
authorities, and I have no doubt that conventions ■will be 
established to this end. 

T]]e powers reserved to the Viceroy and Governor- General 
in the Act of 1919 should remain intact ; I regard tliis as 
essential to the -working of the advanced responsible democratic 
constitution recommended in the foregoing pages. 

The India Office. — It is clear that such great changes in the 
constitution of the Government of India must connote ‘Corres- 
ponding changes in the position of the Secretary of State for 
India, the Secretary of Statens Council, and the control which 
Parliament exercises through him over the Government of India. 
There will be no place in the new fabric for the Secretary of 
Sti-te'’s Council. Presumed to be a body of men of great 
administrative experience and first-hand knowledge of India, to 
advise the Secretaiy of State on certain matters specified by 
siatute and to safeguard in certain particulars the revenues of 
India for which the Secretary of State is responsible, it has 
outlived its usefnlness. As Finance is, under my proposals, to be 
transferred to the Central Legislatures, that part of the work 
of the India Oifice -will disappear. The Agency work of the 
Government of India is now transacted by the High Commis- 
sioner. The presence of a body of expert advisers to the 
Secretary of State in London, behind the largely responsible 
Government to be established in India, is at complete variance 
•with the whole principle of the reforms indicated, and without 
entering' into any criticism of the India Council, and its peculiar 
relations with the Secretary of State, I am of opinion that it 
is an essential part of the new system that the Council should 
be abolished. 

But I am in favour of the present retention by the Secretary 
of State of the over-riding powers which he, as the representa- 
tive of Parliament, now possesses. Further, it should be open 
to imy 111 ember of the All-India Services, and to officers of the 
Indian Army, to appeal directly to him when they feel that 
they have a >stromr grievance. These powers however should 
be exercised onh^ in matters of Imperial concern and not to 
interfere in the ordinary routine of Indian administration. As 
each step forward to full Dominion status is taken, so should the 
inteiferenee of the Secretary of State for India in Indian alfairs 
be reduced, until liis position ultimately “approximates to that 
of Seeverary of State for the Dominions. 

It has been suggested that the Under Secretary of State 
should ahvays be an Indian and a member of the British Parlia- 
ment. In my view that is both impracticable and unnecessary. 
Ovring to the impossibility of arranging for his election by a 
British constitution, the Under would have to be 


crei^ited a British peer. That would bring no advantage to 
Inclia. The position of Under Secretary carries no power or 
responsibilities, and the holder of that position would certainly 
not be considered as in any way an adviser to the Secretary 
of State. 

To sum up, my proposals for the Central Government are 

(1) That the Legislative Assembly shall consist of 250 
members. 

(2) That 115 members shall be elected on the existing 
franchise with separate electorates as at present, that is 
to say, Mahommedans and Europeans may be allowed 
communal representation on the present scale for five 
years, after which period the Mahommedans wdll obtain 
a reservation of seats on a population basis in joint elec- 
torates, and. European candidates, chosen from a Panelj 
will have reserved seats on their present strength in joint 
electorates. There shall also be a reservation of seats for 
the Depressed Classes and Labour as in the Provinces. 
The seats reserved for the Depressed Classes should be 
increased from their present number of 1 to 10, thus 
giving them 4 per cent, of the total number of seats, and 
for Labour reserved seats should be increased from 1 to 
4. There is no ease for giving separate electorates or 
reserved seats to Sikhs in the Assembly. They are 
Hindus, governed by Hindu Law with no special j^olitical 
aims apart from the rest of the eommmiity. Neither 
should any seats in the Assembly be reserved for women, 
though they should not be debarred from taking their 
seats should they secure election. 

(3) That indirect election shall be introduced in the 

following manner : 126 members to be elected by the 

Provincial Conneils, the members to be allocated between 
them in proportion to the number of the adult populations 
of their respective Provinces. These members shall in- 
clude the representatives of commercial and industrial 
bodies, landed and agricnltural interests in each Province, 
the Provincial Councils acting as electoral colleges for 
all of them. A Committee, appointed by the present 
Government of India will decide on the allocation of seats 
between the Provinces and between the communities on 
the lines indicated earlier, and also on the number of 
seats to be allotted to the various commercial and indus- 
trial bodies, landed and agricultural interests in each 
Province. 

(4') That the remaining nine members shall be no- 
minated by the Viceroy, in order to remove ineciiialities 
in coiistitiieneies as between communities and other 
interests. 

(5) That the term of the Assembly shall be four years 
instead of three as at present. 


\(B) That tlie President; of the '-AsseBibfy- shall *be 
elected by the Members from amongst themselves. 

' (T) That Bills shall be passed by a ■ bare niajority. 

(8) That the Chixncil of State shaH eonsist of 100 
, menibers. 

^ 66 of these shall be elected on the existing 

fiTOchise and with the same provisions regarding com- 
munities and interests as for the Assembly. 

(10) That 31 members shall be nominated by the 
Viceroy, 20 of whom shall be officials. Of these 20, the 
Viceroy will nominate : — 

(a) 14 on the recommendations of the Provincial 

Governments, 

(’6) the members of the Viceroy’s Council, 

(c) the remaining members at his discretion. 

The other 14 members will be nominated by the Viceroy 
from non-official members of the whole community. 

(11) That the Executive shall consist of five members, 
chosen by the Prime Minister from Members of the 
Legislative Assembly following the principle laid down 
for Provincial Governments, and there shall be joint res- 
ponsibility, 

(12) Tliat all Bills must be passed by both Houses and 
receive the assent of the Viceroy. In cases where Bills 
passed by the Assembly are thrown out by the Council 
of State, the Prime IMinister may, if he considers the matter 
of sufficient importance, call a joint sitting of both 
Houses. If the Bill is then passed by a two-thirds 
majority it may be sent to the Viceroy for his assent. 
Tlie Viceroy will luave the power of veto. 

(13) That Miuistej’s shall be able to speak in either 
House. 

(14) That the Viceroy shall he appointed by the Crown 
. as .at present. 

(15) Tliat the Viceroy’s Council shall consist of Mem- 
bers with portfolios of the '' Reserved ” subjects — 
Foreign, Political and Defence. Until these subjects are 
finally transferred, the Vicei'oy’s Conncil will be in the 
position of a Cabinet responsible to the Viceroy only. 

(16) That the members of the Viceroy’s Council shall 
be Members of the Council of State, with power to speak 
in the Assembly. 

The Privy Council . — In the passages outlining the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Provincial Governments I have 
indicated my views on tlie paramount necessity of preserving 
the independence of the judiciary by placing it under the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts and through them making the 
jurisdiction directly responsible to the Crown. I cannot too 
strongly emphasise this recommendation, which is one of the 
cardinal points of my proposals, I am in favour of the re- 
tention of the right of appeal to the Privy Council under this 



sjiisteiii, for there is no doubt 'that the _ Council is, the greatest 
tribunal of law in the world. The objections' raised to these'' 
appeals are chiefly on the gTounchof expense, but we should 
expect the iiiiiiiber of appeals to be gradually '.reduced, .and to 
be confined to major cases only, 'instead of the' wide 'use of 
this right which is now, practised. 

The Services . — The future of the Indian Givi! Service, of the 
Alhliidia Police, and their position in the •adininistration re- 
main to be considered. Few will be found to eliallenge the 
opinion that the Indian Civil Service has rendered great services 
to the country for over a century. It has given the country the 
support of a corps elite of able men, dominated by the highest 
sense of duty and rectitude, devoted to their wmrk and 
stamped by the highest ideals. It is to their work that we 
owe the existence of an aclmiiiistrative fabric so efficient 
that the transfer to responsible and antononions government 
can be confidently contemplated. The most noteworthy 
characteristic of the Civil Services is their loyalty to the 
government as by law established, and the members have 
shown great adaptability in accepting and working the 
transfer of power embodied in the Act of 1919. Indeed, I 
might go so far as to say that the smooth working of the 
Eeforms where they have been most successful could not 
have been obtained without the skilled and efficient co- 
operation of the All-India Services with Ministers. Moreover 
there are great advantages in All-India Services. The wider 
scope for service held out, and the better emoliiiiieiits which 
naturally go with these responsible positions, have attracted 
to the Services men of high character as well as of exceptional 
ability. We could not hope to enlist the co-operation of men 
of equal calibre in purely Provincial Services, with their neces- 
sarity narrower scope. . All experieiiee in India goes to show 
that small Services never reach the efficiency nor establish the 
esprit de corps of All-India Services, and English experience also 
proves that even in specialised Departments, like the Post 
Office, the administration gains in vigour and outlook from 
the infusion of an element drawn from the Senior Civil 
. Service. 

I therefore recommend that whilst adhering to the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Lee Commisson for their Indianisa- 
tion, the two Security Services, viz., the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police, should be retained and remain All- 
India Serving as at present ; also that the higher posts in the 
Provinces should continue to be manixed, as at present, from 
them. But in order to ensure that a Minister should be able 
to reckon confidently on having his policy executed by the 
Permanent Officials, as in Great Britain, the Governor should 
have the power, on the recommendation of a Minister, to re- 
place a member of All-India Service by another drawn from 
the same Service, if and when the Permanent Official finds 



Mniself at serious , variance with the policy of the .Minister, 
or if he fails to co-operate harmoniously with him. 

Two objections have been urged against this proposal— one 
being the difficulty of finding employment for the official 
transferred, and the other the possibility that no Member of 
the Services might be forthcoming to fill the vacancy. I do 
not consider that there is any real weight in either objection. 
Transfers of officials from one post to another are matters of 
frequent occurrence for divers reasons ; indeed they are the 
ordinary events in official life, and are sometimes so common 
that they arouse protest. Certainly I do not discern in this 
argument any sufficient cause to outweigh the manifest ad- 
vantages to the administration from an infusion of All-India 
officials to which I have alluded above. 

The Ali-India Services have attracted men of the highest 
attainments, because they have felt that once their Covenant 
was sealed, their position was secured against all vicissitudes, 
except those arising fx*om serious incapacity or misfeasance 
on their own part. It would be an error, reflecting on the 
personnel of the Services, if this eoiifidence were shaken. 
Inasmuch as the majority of the members of these Services 
will be working in Provincial Governments under responsible 
Ministers, it is essential that they should retain unimpaired 
their right of appeal to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
direct. The Public Services Commission should remain as 
heretofore, and no Provincial Services Commission should be 
established. In short, the present statutory rights of the All- 
India Services should be meticulously observed. I am satis- 
fied that the autonomy and responsibility of the Provincial 
Governments will not be impaired by a leaven of All-India 
officials in the administration, as they will be working under 

the order's of Ministers, with the right of asking for their 

transfer if friction arises. On the contrary, the administra- 
tion of the Provincial Governments will gain, and the task 
of Ministers will be made easier, by the command of the 
assistance of men of the highest probity and efficiency, free 
from Provincial particularism. In addition to the All-India 
Services there must necessarily be certain Provincial Services 
for the local administration. I am emphatically of opinion 
that in no eireumstanees should these or any Services be 

recruited on communal principles, or on any other basis 

other thaxi that of merit and efficieney. All Services should 
be open to all subjects of the Grown irrespective of race, 
class, caste or creed ; efficieney should be the only criterion of 
governnig through selection. Communalism and representa- 
tion slionld have no place whatsoever in a Service where the 
only criterion is one of capacity to do the work called for. It 
is in addition most important that the Provincial Government 
with their new responsibilities should command the services 
of the best men possible in the ranks of the admiiiisti’ation. 
To introduce irrelevant considerations of race, class, caste or 


%reed would not only be a source: of uiiendiiigv dispute, , but 
utterly destructive of good administration. 

Sind,— The separation of Sind from the Bombay Fresideiicy 
is undesirable. Despite the inexorable facts of geography, lead- 
ing to a certain isolation from the remainder of the Presidency, 
Bind shares in the strong provincial patriotism of the Province as 
a whole, and would be still more detached from any other Province 
to which it might be linked. As it has an area of only 47,000 
square miles and a population of three and a quarter millions, a 
separate government appears to be extravagant and unnecessary ; 
moreover a small administrative area of this nature would lose 
the services of the highly-trained officials now available from the 
Bombay cadre. 

Ilow^ever, if for any special reason it is decided to separate 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency, I offer no rooted objection, 
provided that Bombay is relieved of the financial responsibili- 
ties it has undertaken for the benefit of that area. It -woiild be 
necessary to ask the Government of India to guarantee the 
securities of the heavy loans raised for the Sukkur barrage and 
the compiementary irrigation wurks ; a small and relatively 
poor area like Sind could not provide the necessary security, 
and it would be most unfair to ehai'ge it to Bombay if Sind -were 
separated from its jurisdiction. 

Burma . — I do not approve of the separation of Burma from 
the Indian Empire. When confusion in Burma compelled the 
interference of the British, many erores of rupees and many 
lives 'were spent in establishing peace and order in that land. 
Ever since the conquest, Burma has enjoyed the advantages of 
the All-India Seiwdees, and of the protection of the Indian 
Army ; it has also received the immense benefit of freedom wdth- 
in the Indian fiscal system. The demand for separation, I feel 
sure, is mainly political and not economic, even though there 
should be some justification for the complaint that a fair share 
of the revenues accruing within Burma are not spent within the 
Province. That is no more than a financial adjustment. An 
independent Burma might be followed by a fiscal policy -which 
would be seriously detrimental to Indian commerce and industry, 
and to the important British and Indian commercial interests 
which have been built up there. Moreover, Indians fear, and 
not without reason, that the mdepeiidence of Burma would be 
follow'ed by a policy restrictive of the entry Of Indians into the 
country. For all these reasons, I am opposed to separation ; 
if it vrere contemplated, justice would demand the repayment 
to India, with interest, the large sums spent in the pacification of 
the province. 

If Burma is not separated from India I recommend that it 
should be given a constitution on the same lines, and niider the 
same conditions, as those of the other Provinces. Indians in 
Burma should retain their separate electorates for five years, and 
after that period have reserved seats on a population basis in 
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tlie Joint electorates. It has been argued .that they should retain^'' 
their separate electorates on the grounds that they dih'er in 
language from the Biirmaiis, but in most eases they liave one 
common tongue, namely English, and there should be little 
difficulty in their learning Burmese if they elect to live in the 
country. When seats are reserved,. Indian represeiitativeS' should 
be chosen from a panel on the lines of those suggested for 
Europeans in British India. Similarly, the European and 
Anglo -Burma ns should retain their separate electorates for five 
3:^ears, merging after that period into the Joinh electorate ivith 
reservation of seats. 

At the present time there are no representatives of European 
commerce in the Burmese Council. In the new Council two eom- 
niereial seats should be reserved for the representatives of im- 
portant interests such as the oil, minmg and export and import 
industries. 

North West Froniier Province . — I do not agree that this area 
should be formed into a Province wnth a legislature of its own 
on the lines recommended for the other Provinces, nor that it 
should be re-incorporated with the Punjab. The North West 
Frontier Province is, and for so long ahead as we can see must 
remain, a distinctive area by itself. It is pre-eminently a 
frontier Province, running through its entire length along the 
difficult and dangerous Borderland. True, the Borderland has 
enjoyed a considerable period of peace, wffiich we profoundly 
hope wull remain unbroken. But the peace of the Frontier hangs 
by a very thin thread, and recent developments in that part of the 
globe, which there is no; need to particularise, have made that 
thread thinner than ever. The first necessity in this area is an 
administration swift for attack and defence when the security 
of India is menaced. These are not the characteristies of a 
deinoeratie const itutioiial administration. Nor has the North 
West Frontier Province reached a cultural and economic position 
which makes it desirable to treat it politically by the same 
methods as ap|)l\' to the other Local Goyernments in India. 

The ]U)werfnl reasons which impelled the Government of 
India to sever the Nortli W%st Frontier Province from the 
Punjab and take it under their direct control are far stronger 
to-day than they were then. A whole generation lias passed 
since that decisive step was taken. During that period the 
Government of the Punjab has lost the military tradition and 
experience which characterised it when it was the Warden of the 
Marelies. Its problems to-day are not military, but political, 
economic and social. It is less equipped than it was for the 
discharge of these Frontier responsibilities, and in no circum- 
stances should it be re-invested with them. 

The Province should therefore continue to be under the admin- 
istration of a Commissioner appointed by the Government of 
India. But even in the conditions I have sketched above the 
North West Frontier Province has not stood at gaze any more 
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tliaii. otlier parts of India' and its .people have expressed a strong 
■desire -for participation, in- the' general atlvaiiee of the : Indian 
eoiistitiition. Whilst ^t^^^ conditions wlrliiii this area 

.do not, ill my opinion, justify the recoiiimeiidatioii- placed upon 
the same eonstitnti'Onal basis as the other Provinces there is 
_:good reason 'for establishing therein , a .constitution on. the prin- 
'■eiples . set up in other parts' of India under' what are . known as 
t'he 'Morley Minto Eeforrns. This was suggested by. Sir Norman 
'.Bolton, the present?' ■Commissioner. After a statutory . period, 
.sayvlO years, the. question of .tlie admiiiistratioii in .the Province 
should be reviewed by the Tieeroy and his Gouncil. 

■ B(ihichistan~ThiB area should remain under the administra'- 
tion of a Commissioner appointed by the Aticeroy pit has not 
reached a development, either political or eeoiioinic, justifying 
a more complex form of administration. 

F. — Conclusion. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to indicate the conclusions 
to W'hich my study of the Indian situation and the detailed in- 
quiries of the Central Committee have led me. I -would empha- 
sise the reservation contained in the opening paragraph. I am 
not a politician but a business man desiring to the best of his 
capacity to serve India. I have therefore only outlined broad 
questions of principle, leaving experts in constitutional govern- 
ment and in administration to fill in the framework. Where 
there are complex questions like the creation of new constitu- 
encies, or the readjustment of the finaneial relations between the 
Provinces and the Central Government to be decided, they can 
more usefully be. remitted to competent committees. 

The main piunciples underlying these conclusions are, I hope, 
clear. The surge towarda self-government and full Dominion 
Status in India is universal, and in the end must be irresistible. 
Bightly understood, it is the pride and glory of the British con- 
nection with India. It is the task of wisdom and statesmanship 
to meet it now in a spirit of generosity and confidence, and not 
to wait until thwarted aspirations have driven men of status 
and goodv/ill out of politics and made them the prerogative of 
those holding the most extreme views. My recommendations 
are directed to the establishment of full responsibility and 
autonomy in each and every Province, but at the same time to 
■provide for the stability and progressiveness of these Provincial 
Governments, by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of 
political control, ensuring the direction of the Police without 
communal or particiilarist bias, strengthening the administration 
by the assistance of a.h element of the All-India Services which 
will secure the recruitment of the best men, and vesting in the 
Governors the joowers necessary to deal with exceptional emer- 
gencies, In the Central ^Government my recommendations are 
equally directed to the establishment of a very wide measure of 
responsibility, reserving only for a term of years, Defence, 
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Foreign Affairs and Relations witli the Indian States, with prud- 
ent provision for the reduction of the heavy military expenditure. 
In view of the immense responsibilities of the Government of 
India, I propose the retention of the existing bi-cameral system, 
and the strengtiiening of the Legislative Assembly by the intro- 
duction of a strong, representative element from the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. I am also of opinion that stability and 
good government necessitate the retention of the sp-eciar powers 
vested in the Viceroy under the Government of India Act. 

Finally, I am very definitely of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken to deal effectively with the evil of comniuiialism, 
which is siieli a serious barrier to our national progress. Whilst 
opposed in principle to all forms of communal representation, I 
am willing to waive those objections in order to alleviate the 
apprehensions of oui* Mohammedan fellow-citizens for a term of 
years, so that they may feel full confidence in the new adminis- 
tration. I venture to commend these conclusions to the con- 
sideration of all who are anxious to serve India, in the hope 
that they will be considered as a whole, and that even where they 
do not command agreement the.y will be accepted as an honest 
desire to conti-ibute to the happiness, prosi^erity and freedom of 
our ]\Iotlierland. 

Kikabhai Pbemchand. 

London, 

. 10th Sept., 1929. ' 
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